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SUPPLEMENT 
AUCTIONS 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
Sale of the highly reputed Attested Feeding 
and Mixed Holding. 
/PRICKLEY FARM 
MARTLEY, NEAR WORCESTER 
comprising a Superior Georgian Farm Resi- 
dence conveniently planned on 2 floors, with 
main electricity, ample water and modern 
drainage. compact range of farm buildings. 
Modernised cottage and valuable pastures, 
leys, mixed orcharding and arable land, the 
whole in first-class heart and condition. 
177 acres, 0 roods, 12 perches. Vacant posses- 
sion on completion. To be sold by Auction 
(subject to prior sale) by 
G. HERBERT BANKS 
in conjunction with 
NOCK & JOSELAND 
at the Lion Hotel, Kidderminster on Thurs- 
jday, July 10, 1958 at 4 p.m. 
IWustrated particulars of the Joint Auction- 
eers: Worcester Street, Kidderminster. 
Tels. 2911/12 and 4210) and Bank Buildings, 
Kidderminster, (Tel. 2053 and 4211). 


FOR SALE 


A HOME IN SOUTH BUCKS 
OR WEST MIDDX? 

Consult H. & B. LENO (Estd. 1898). 
“OAK END ESTATE OFFICE,” GER- 
RARDS CROSS (Tel. 4211-2), and 192-3, 
HIGH STREET, UXBRIDGE(Tel. 6456-7 -8) 

Open daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Saturday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


A HOUSE BY THE SEA with gate direct 
to beach. Sussex coast, glorious sands, on 
private estate, attractive style, 6 bedrooms, 
3 reception, 2 bathrooms. Garage. Freehold 
£7,950.—OWNER, Box 1688. 


A PERIOD GEM. Delightful old Farm- 
house of character. Hants. Wealth of 
old oak. 4 bed., bath., 2-3 rec. rooms, 14 acres 
gdns. £6,000 frhld. BATHSON AND NICHOLAS, 
Auctioneers, Basingstoke. Tel. 566. 
A PROPERTY IN BUCKINGHAM- 
SHIRE? Consult HETHERINGTON AND 
SEORETT, F.A.I., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7- 
8); Beaconsfield (Tel. 249 and 1054). 
RTIST’S HOME. West Ireland 
Riviera Cottage well built, 4 rooms, 
garage, store, 10 acres land to sea, salmon 
trout lakes, walks, rivers, boating, yachting. 
—£2,000 completed.—Box 1697 
TTRACTIVE Small 18th-Cen. Period 
House (village 2 mls. sea). 4 bed., 1 dress. 


bth., din. and recep. rms. Exclt. presvtn. 
All servs., reasonable bargain, £2,500.—Re- 
plies quickly please, HINDS, Est. Agts., 


Walmer. (Deal 185). 
BERKSHI RE. Attractive partially thatched 
carefully modernised Cottage; 4 bed., 
* 2 reception, modern bath., downstairs cloaks. 
+ acre garden, well stocked and maintained. 
Garage, main water and elec., Oxford and 
Reading 13 miles. £4,750.—Tel. Didcot 3311 
or write Box 1683. 
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FOR SALE—contd. 


FOR SALE—contd. 


EW FOREST. Burley. Modernised 
old-world thatched Cottage. Main part 
believed 13th century. Inglenook dining 
room, sitting and 3 pedrooms, bath., up and 
down toilets and washbasins, abundant 
electric points, domestic boiler, large garage. 
About 2 acre. Forest rights. £4,000 or with 
44 acres and modern large piggeries equipped 
electric milling, boiler etc. by arrangement.— 
Little Pound Farm, Burley 2213. 


LD BOSHAM CREEK. Freehold 

House and Studio, near Goodwood. 
1 lounge, 1 dining room, 4 bedrooms, 1 study. 
In well designed garden. Fruit trees. Pond. 
£6,500. Bosham 2255 or Box 1702. 


Peo COUNTRY Cottage (1929), 
East Sussex. Living rm. with verandah, 
1 large, 2 small bedrms., kit. (Rayburn), 
bathrm., etc. Large loft. ‘Newly decorated, 
perfect order, + acre garden, fruit trees. 
Freehold £2,700. No agents. —Box 1687. 


PRINCES RISBOROUGH, Bucks. ‘Park 
Meadow.”’ This delightful detached 
double-fronted house is situated in a promi- 
nent position on the main High Wycombe 
road a few minutes centre of market town, in 
the Chiltern Hills, standing in just under 3 
acre of ground with walled garden and ex- 
tensive range of outbuildings which includes 
three garages. Accommodation: fine hall, 
4 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, w.c., 6 bed- 
rooms (2 with hand basin), boiler room. 
Price £4,950 Freehold. For further details 
and arrangements to view apply Sole Agents: 
WRETHAM & K#PPEY, F.A.L.P.A., F.V.1., 262, 
Northolt Road, South Harrow, Middlesex. 
Byron 0177-9. 


ICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE 

in amalgamation with. HERBERT 
FULFORD & CHORLEY, 82 Queen Street, 
Exeter, OF FER:— 
TIVERTON, DEVON, Secluded Avenue 
near famous school. Detached Residence, 
2 reception, 3 bedrooms, good garden. £3,900. 
—Apply above Agents. 
SMALL TOWN, Dartmoor edge, most at- 
tractive property, 3 reception, 8 bed., moor 
views. 4 acre garden, £4,500.—Apply above 
Agents. 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. Select posi- 
tion in 3 acre well-wooded grounds. House of 
character, 4 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, £5,500. Apply above Agents. 
WONDERFUL VIEWS over Start Bay. 
Detached Residence, 4 reception, 6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, garden. £5,850.—Apply above 
Agents. 


DEVON. Between moor and sea. Free- 

* hold Detached House with 5 acres 

bounded by stream, ideal retirement or small- 

holding. 3 reception, 4 bedrooms (1 h. and c.), 

kitchen, bathroom, 2 w.c.s. Large garage, 

greenhouse, attractive garden. £4,850.— 
ROWELL, Oaklands, Ashburton, 8. Devon. 


HANNEL ISLANDS. Attrac. Granite 

House, 2 recep., large kit., bath., 3 beds., 
walled garden, All main services. In village, 
near country, beaches, tax advantages, mild 
c'imate, Freehold £2,500.—Box 1694. 

HARMING COTTAGE, New_ Forest 

district, Bournemouth 15 miles. Ex. con. 
New reed ‘thatch, 2-3 beds., lounge, dining 
rm., fitted sideboard, kitchen, mains water, 
elec. light, garage. Beautiful garden, roses, 
fruit, spacious lawns. £3,450 o.n.o. Apply: 
Ownur (Tel. For. 2134), Oak Tree Cottage, 
North Gorley, Fordingbridge, Hants. 


CORFE CASTLE. Modernised, stone- 
tiled Cottage. 2 large bedrooms, bath- 


room. Garage.£2,750. Box 1698. 
CORNWALL, Close Lostwithiel and Lerryn. 

Detached Country Kesidence of character 
set in lovely gardens. Perfect order and con- 
taining 3 splendid rees., convenient domestic 
offices, beautifully panelled, 5 large bed- 
rooms, bathroom, sep. w.c. Excellent pad- 
dock. Garage for 3 cars. Main el., modern 
drainage. Price Freehold £4.350 only.—De- 
tails from RUSSELL & HAMLEY, F.A.1., 31, 
Town End, Bodmin, Cornwall. 

ETACHED COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 

Incorporating cottage. 5 miles Basing- 
stoke, 4-5 bed., bath., 2 rec. rooms. Cottage 
2 bed., bath., 2 rec. rooms, 14 acres. Tennis 
court. £6,500 frhld. BATESON AND NICHOLAS, 
\uctioneers, Basingstoke. Tel. 566. 


DEVON. Houses and Farms. — Apply: 
RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE (in 

amalgamation with Herbert Fulford and 

Chorley), 82, Queen Street, Exeter. 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, LARGE AND 
SMALL.—Consult GUY MICHELMORE 
AND Co., Norwich Union Houss, 12, Bedford 
Street, Exeter (Tel. 76464-5). 
LORIOUS N. DEVON, 
COOMBE. 350 ft. 
Breathtaking views Bristol Channel, bay and 
coastline. Superb brick built Residence. 
1 acre. 7 bed., 2 bathrooms, 3 recep. Ideal 
for high-class Guest House, F. ‘reehold, Posses- 
sion. £6,750 lowest. A property to be really 
roud of.—F ull details from Owner’s Agents: 
OHN C. WEBBER & SON, Barnstaple, Devon. 


HAconsy, nr. Bourne, South Lincs. An 

exceptionally well built Country Resi- 
dence known as Haconby House (4 beds.) 
with adjoining yard, buildings and stabling, 
in all ? acre. For Sale by Private Treaty: 
£2,600.—HODGKINSON & Son, Land Agents, 
Bourne, Lincs. 


RELAND. BarTEerRsBy & Co., Estate 
Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.1., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 


RELAND. Extensive register of all types 

of Agricultural, Sporting and Residential 
Properties.—JAMES H. NortH & Co., Estate 
Agents (Established 1829), 20, Piccadilly, 
London, W.1t. KEGent 3759. Head Office: 
110, Grafton Street, Dublin. 


-WOOLA- 
above sea level. 


HERBORNE 4 miles. Charming modern 
residence, finely appointed, splendid 
order, in pretty village. Cloaks, 2 recep. 
(1 large), 4 bed., bath., w.c., mains, radiators, 


2 garages, pretty garden. £6,000. Apply as 
below. 
YEOVIL-TAUNTON, between. Charm- 


ing old Period Residence, fully modernised, 
in excellent order. 3 recep., cloaks, modern- 
ised kitchen. 5 bed., 2 bath., mains, radiators, 
stable and garage block, lovely garden, grass 
orchards, 5 acres. £7,500. Fine modern 
bungalow optional.—SHERSTON & WYLAM, 
Sherborne (Tel. 661). 


MALL COUNTRY HOUSE i in an attrac- 
tive quiet position a few miles north of 
Newbury. Charming garden net too large. 
3 beds., bath., 2 good sitting rooms, cloaks. 
kitchen. Barn for 2 cars and storage. Main ser- 
vices. A very genuine property and no known 
snags. Small orchard-paddock available, 
Reasonable price only wanted.—DREWEATT, 
WATSON & BARTON, Newbury (Tel. 1). 


SOMERSET. On the outskirts of an old- 

world village, on the southern slopes of the 
lovely Quantock Hills, with magnificent 
views, an enchanting modernised Tithe Barn, 
hall, cloakroom, 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, etc., outbuildings, delightful 
grounds, one acre, central heating, main 
services, £6,000.—DEACON & EVANS, Estate 
Agents, Taunton. 


SOMERSET (Taunton 2 miles). Attrac- 

tive Country Georgian Residence occupy- 
ing choice position facing south. Standing in 
gardens and pasture of 8 acres. 3 rec., 4 


principal and 2 secondary beds., bath., 
kitchen (Aga). Central heating. Main e.l. 
and water. Bungalow lodge. £6,250.— 
Apply: W. R. J. GREENSLADE & Co., 2, 


Hammet Street, Taunton. 


SOUTHERN IRELAND, Cork. Spacious 
Premises suitable for $ Sanatorium. Home 
Clinic, Boarding School or any purpose re- 
quiring well laid out accommodation tor 80 
to 100 with staff residence adjoining, sur- 
rounded by 14 acres giving ample room for 
development on the main road at Ballin- 
temple 13 miles from the city. For sale by 
private treaty. —Particulars from W. MARSE 
AND Sons, Lrp., Auctioneers, Cork. 


SURREY, 1 mile Reigate Stn., 

L’don. Delightful Modern Detached in 
favoured residential area. 3 bed., bath., 
2 rec., glazed garden lounge. Garage. } acre. 
Good order. F’hold only £4,950. Exors Sale, 
—Joint Sole Agents: SKINNER & RoseE, 
Reigate (Tel. 4747), IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
AND Co., Reigate (Tel. 5441). 


W'MBLEDON VILLAGE. Select small 

estate now being developed in Lancaster 
Gardens. Architect designed detached 
houses and bungalows. Single and double 
garage types. Prices from £6,750 freehoid. 
Full details from BRET?TS, 353, Norwood 
Road, S.E.27. TUL. 6601/3. 


35 mins. 


OMERSET VILLAGE, near Bridgwater. 

Country Residence of character with 
completely walled garden of 1} acres, 3 ex- 
cellent rec. rooms, cloakroom (h. and (Ay 
kit. (h. and ¢.), games room, 4 beds, study, 
bathroom (h. and C.), SED. ‘W.C., conservatory, 
excellent range of outbuildings including 2 
garages, etc., attractive pleasure garden, 
orchard and prolific soft fruit and vegetable 


garden, mains elec., water and drainage. 
£4,350 Freehold or near offer.—DAvID 
Monks, F.V.I., Specialist in the sale of 


Somerset properties, Next G.P.O., Bridg- 


water, Somerset. Tel. 3471/2. 


~NEW HOUSES 


OLLAND PARK, KENSINGTON. 

A Pied-a-Terre, with an open outlook 
and in delightful surroundings, facing south- 
west. 2 bedrooms, bathroom, large reception 
room with dining recess, hardwood floor and 
balcony. Fully “fitted kitchen with fridze, 
sink waste disposal unit, etc., 2 w.c.s. Full 
size garage. Central heating. G.R. £65. 
Lease 99 years. Price £6,150, exceptional 
value. Sole Agents: CyRIL LEONARD & Co., 
52, Brook Street, W.1. May 8771. 


BUNGALOWS FOR SALE 


you're always be proud of your Guild- 

wood Cedar Bungalow and you'll never 
be cold !—Full details of wide range from 
GUILDCRETE, LTD., Dept. 58, Artington, 
Guildford, Surrey (Tel. Guildford 67322-4). 


HOTELS & BUSINESSES 


Bucks. Delightful country Public House, 
free and fully licensed on busy road 33 


miles London, easily run by couple without ~ 


staff. No catering at present but facilities 
also demand for same. Excellent living 
accommodation. Good and profitable trade. 
Large car park. Complete with all trade 
furnishings and equipment. £11,000 Free- 
hold. Stock at valuation.—Box 1693. 
DEVON/SOMERSET BORDER. Easily 
run Private Hotel. 9 Letting bedrooms 
(h. and c¢.). Club licence. Fishing rights. 
A.A. and R.A.C. approved. Mains. Oil-fired 
central heating. Freehold £7,950 as going 
concern.—HUSSEYS, 17,Gandy Street, Exeter. 
ST 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


Wanted 


GOUNTRY RESIDENCE, preferably 
some farm buildings with not less than 
15 acres. Lodge/cottage. Within 20 miles of 
Cambridge.—PROFESSOR BEVERIDGE, 299, 
Milton Road, Cambridge. Tel. 58143. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET 


PURBECK STONE Residence of charac- 
ter; magnificent views of Bournemouth 
Bay and harbour. 5 rooms, kitchen, 2 bath., 
sun room.—CRaIG, Studland. 


TO LET 


Furnished 


Torovay. High-class Furnished Bunga- 
lows suitable for up to 6 persons. 3 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge with picture 
window giving wide unsurpassed views over 
beautiful | Torbay, dining annexe, modern kit- 
chen, etc. Garage. Excellent value, 8-22 
guineas per week, according to season.— 
TORBAY VISTA, LTD., 154, Courtenay Street, 
Newton Abbot, Devon. 


Unfurnished 


SALISBURY 3 miles. Choice of 2 self- 
eontained unfurn. flats in beautifully sited 
modern mansion. Secluded, almost adjoining 
bus stop. Rents: £300 and £500 p. a., plus 
rates. Full particulars of H. W. WHITR, 
F.A.I., Chipper Lane, Salisbury. Tel. 4464. 


FLATS TO LET 


WANTED 4 


BUCKS, HERTS or 30 miles N.W. Lon; 
Good family house 7-9 bedrooms, }4 
acres. Price about £15,000 Freehold. 4j 
details, please, to BARNETT, BAKER & | 
8, Clifford St. W.1. REG. 3711. 
Bucks. Modern detached House wan 
Must be conveniently secluded and @- 
sist of 3 large bedrooms, lounge, dining raj 
kitchen, good bathroom, garage, | 9) 
Advertiser only interested in first 
property available for occupation by Novi 
ber latest.—Full details, please, to Box 1 
East OF LYMIE, west of Exmouth, soj 
of Honiton. Cottage (condition 
material) or Building site, with strej 
sheltered from north and east. State asp] 
Soil and mains available —Box 1699. 
LA KE WANTED, preferably over 14 ac H 
with surrounding wood or parklal 
within 50 miles of Guildford, for private #/ 
ing and family recreation. Would prefer chy 
right purchase, but would consider lease}: 
rental of a particularly suitable property) 
Details, please, to Box 1671. a 


WANTED TO RENT 


UNFURNISHED COUNTRY HOUsS 
Kent/Sussex/Hampshire. Four nite ei} 
hree | 


bed., bath. Grounds 1-20 acres. 
seven years lease.—Box 1692. 


WANTED FOR 
DEMOLITION — | 


LARGE Country Mansions wanted 
demolition or partial demolition. 
prices paid before work commences} 
CRAWLEY DEMOLITION CO., “Martyni 
Langley Lane, Ifield, Crawley, Sussex. 


FISHING & SHOOTING 


FISHING 7) MILE RIVER CAM, | i 


miles from Cambridge. Car accommo 
tion. Old North Rd., Arrington Brid| 
Royston, Herts. Exclusive for £50 pera 
‘el. Arrington 218, Parr. 


SSO ar AE GEIIDURD ERROR EES 
FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


ARM & NAVY STORES, Westminsti 

S.W.1, for reliable removals (home ai} 
overseas), warehouse, furniture depo} 
tories, excellent storage.—Hstimates ny 
Chiswick 8446 (or Victoria 1234). 


OUSEHOLD REMOVALS ABROA. ; 

Illustrated booklet of information, C 
104, free on request.—PiTT & Scort, Lay 
1-3, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, B.0} 
Passages arranged. 


UDSONS LTD. for Removals a 


VIC. 0082 and Brighton 23422. 
JOSEPH MAY, LTD., the firm with t) 
splendid reputation, cut removal ¢@ 
with their Return Loads. Estimates free. 
Whitfield Street, W.1 (MUSeum 2411). 
VERSEAS | REMOVALS. | Settle: 
effects packed and forwarded by Pic) 
FORDS, removers and storers. Tirst- ~clal} 
storage. Branclies in all large towns. He: 
Otlice, 102, Blackstock Road, London, N’ 
(Yel. CAN. 4444), 
WEST COUNTRY removal specialist, 
export, packers and shippers. Hig) 
recommendations. Estimates free.—BLAIC 
FORDS, PACKERS & REMOVERS, LYD., Exeti 
(Tel. 56261- -2). 


DIRECTORY | 


AMERSHAM, GREAT rchiter ou 


CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern co 
try.—PRETTY & ELLIS, Amersham (Tel. 2’ 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (81206) 
BERKs, BUCKS and surrounding Cour 

ties. Lown and Country Properties of al 
types. — MARTIN & POLE (incorporatin 
Watts & SON), 23, Market Place, Readini 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Cavershai 
Wokingham. and High Wycombe. | 
BEXHILL, COODEN AND DISTRICT 

—Agents: Sraines & Co. (st. 1892) 
Devonshire Road, Bexhill (Tel. 349). | 


A NUMBER OF ATTRACTIVE Fur- 
nished Flats are now available in the 
select areas of London. AUSTIN-MAINWARING, 
Estate Agents, 145 Oxford St. GER. 1283. 


OVERSEAS 


For Sale 


RONALD |. WATSON & COMPANY 
the Farm Agents of experience, offer from 
their extensive register: 
Magnificent 12,500-acre Ranch on the lovely 
Umniati River (excellent fishing), fully 
fenced and paddocked, high percentage 
arable, excellent irrigation potential from 
river and 35,000,000 gallon dam at £2 5s. 
per acre. Only 7 miles from Railway 
Station and main tarred road from Salisbury 
to Bulawayo. 30-inch rainfall, altitude 4, 000 
feet, mains electricity. 

First-class Mixed Farming proposition 35 
miles from Salisbury in the Arcturus area. 
3,276 acres for £28,000 (bond available), 
good percentage of fine tobacco and maize 
soils, river boundary, two good boreholes, 
Ten tobacco barns, sheds, storerooms and 
two good houses, mains electricity. Excellent 
profits can be earned from tobacco, cattle and 
maize. 

1,000 acres of well-timbered and attractive 
Sand-Veldt ideally situated for dairying and 
tobacco production, 24 miles from Salisbury 
and adjacent to lovely Lake Mellaine at 
£9 per acre. 

For full particulars of these and other 
Properties throughout the Federation apply: 
RONALD I. WATSON & COMPANY, 
Barts House, Moffat Street, P.O. Box 1635, 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 


GHANNEE ISLANDS. English Agent 
with local offices.—RUMSEY & RUMSEY 
bournemouth, and 14 branch offices. 

OTSWOLDS. Also Berks, Oxon an 

Wilts.—HosBs & CHAMBERS, Chartere; 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Hstat; 
Agents, Cirencester (Vel. 62-63), ani 
haringdon (‘lel, 2113/2184). 


DEVON and 58.W. COUNTIES. For selec 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—RIp. 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter (Vel. 59378 
CORSET AND SOMERSET.—PET 
SHERSTON & WyYLAM, Sherborne (661/2 
Properties of character. Surveys, Valuations 
ESsex AND SUFFOLK. Country Pro 
perties and Farms.—C. M. STANFORI 
AND SON, Colchester (el. 3165, 4 lines). 
AMPTON & SONS (JERSEY) 
Estate Agents, 5, Esplanade, St. Helier 
Jersey, C.I. Vel.: Central 5098. 
HAYwaArRpDS HEATH, 
ARTHUR HATFIELD, A.A.L.P.A., 
House, Haywards Heath. (Tel. 241). 
JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—E, as 
TaYyLoR, LrpD., 1, Bond Street, St. Helier 
Agents for superior residential properties. 
LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE 
MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., F.Y.1. 
Incorporated Surveyor, Auctioneer, Estat 
Agent and Valuer, 27, Belvoir Street 
Leicester (Tel. 24244- -5). 
SCOUTHBOURNE, BOURNEMOUTH 
Highcliffe and Dorset. Krys & Co., 12 
Portman Terrace, Fisherman’s Walk, South 
bourne. Tel. Sth. 46392. 
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5131 (8 lines) BANBURY, OXON 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


Tel. 3295-7 


A COUNTRY HOUSE 9 MILES FROM HYDE PARK CORNER 


OLD WARREN FARM 


IN THE HEART OF WIMBLEDON COMMON, SURROUNDED BY COMMONLAND AND THE GOLF COURSE 


THE LOVELY 
OLD FARMHOUSE 
HAS BEEN BEAUTIFULLY 


RESTORED AND MODERNISED 


to provide a compact and easily run 
property. : 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS, SUN ROOM 
5 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, MODERN 
KITCHEN QUARTERS, CLOAKROOM 


FINE 45-FT. STUDIO 
GARAGING FOR 3 
STABLING FOR 5 

Beautifully maintained grounds of about 


2 ACRES 


WITH KITCHEN GARDEN AND 
GREENHOUSES 


THIS MOST VALUABLE AND UNIQUE FREEHOLD PROPERTY FOR SALE 


GARDENER’S COTTAGE 


HOUSEKEEPER’S FLATLET 


FIRST-CLASS NEWLY BUILT 


SECONDARY HOUSE 


COMPRISING 4 BEDROOMS, LARGE 
RECEPTION{ROOM, MODERN KITCHEN 
AND BATHROOM 


Be: 


FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 


Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, London. 


OXFORDSHIRE—IN THE HEYTHROP HUNT 


BURFORD 7 MILES, CHIPPING NORTON 5 MILES 


THE PUDLICOTE ESTATE 


Extending to about 
466 ACRES 
comprising 
PUDLICOTE HOUSE 


Set in well-timbered parkland with 
superb views 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, STUDY 
DOMESTIC QUARTERS 
8 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS 
3 BATHROOMS 
GROOM’S FLAT 


GARAGE AND STABLE BLOCK 


BAILIFE’S HOUSE 


completely modernised, with 5 bedrooms, 
3 reception rooms, etc. 


EXTENSIVE T.T. AND ATTESTED 
FARM BUILDINGS 


6 SERVICE COTTAGES 


The Jand runs down to the Evenlode and 
comprises about 


466 ACRES IN ALL 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION 
(unless previously sold privately) AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS at THE LANGSTON ARMS, KINGHAM, on WEDNESDAY, JULY 16, 1958. 


Auctioneers: CURTIS & HENSON, Banbury. 


W. R. HANNA & CO. 


Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents. 
2, SEVEN HOUSES, ARMAGH. Tel. Armagh 178. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
HAYES HALL, 
LOUGHGALL, COUNTY ARMAGH 


Most attractive Georgian residence with 52 acres land. 


em ve a. 


3 RECEPTION, 5 BED- 
ROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, 
KITCHEN, PANTRIES, 
Ete. 
Mains electricity. 
5 ACRES ORCHARD 
EXCELLENT 
OUT-OFFICES 
Byre for 12 cows, 
5 miles from Cathedral City of Armagh. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY 
Highly recommended by the Sole Agents, as above. 


Wells KING, MILES & CO. F.A.1 Midsomer Norton 


Shepton Mallet Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents. Axbridge 
CHEW MAGNA, SOMERSET 


NORTH SOMERSET 


Within 4 miles of Chew Valley Lake with renowned fishing. Hunting with the Mendip 
Farmers’ Foxhounds. 5 miles Bristol, 11 miles Bath. 


CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
5 BEDROOMS, 
3 BATHROOMS, 


SERVICE FLAT 
OWN GROUNDS 
21 ACRES 
GARAGE FOR 3 
STABLING 
GOOD SERVICES 


PRICE £7,500 OR NEAR OFFER 
Apply: Chew Magna Office (Tel. 202-3), 


SUPPLEMENT—8 


23, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


HIGH UP IN SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


In parkland setting 14 hours Waterloo. 
Fishing on the property. 


GEORGIAN HOUSE WITH HOME FARM 
T.T. buildings at present with herd of pedigree Guernseys. 
7 bed., 2 bath., 3 reception, self-contained flat with bath. 
Mains. Aga. COTTAGE. Fine timbered gardens with 

hard court. Rich pastureland. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. ABOUT 40 ACRES 


WINCHESTER 

FLEET 

FARNBOROUGH 
SOUTH HAMPSHIRE DOWNS 


12 miles Winchester. 


ha wea 
Small Country Residence of unusual character. 
Occupying a high position in pleasant quiet village. 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms and kitchen 
with Aga. Garage. Attractive garden of 1/2 ACRE, 
Terraced lawns and fruit trees. 
FREEHOLD £4,600 
Winchester Office (Tel. 3388) 


20, HIGH STREET, 
HASLEMERE (Tel. 1207-8) 


By order of Executors. 


Waterloo 1 hour. 


EXQUISITE SMALL RESIDENCE 


WILSON & CO. 


RURAL SUSSEX. BETWEEN LEWES 
AND TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
On the eastern fringe of the Ashdown Forest commanding 
beautiful unspoilt views. Easy reach Tunbridge Wells, 
East Grinstead and Uckfield. 
PICTURESQUE SMALL CHARACTER HOME 
Completely modernised without spoiling its period charm. 
4 bed., 2 reception, tiled bathroom, kitchen with Aga. 
Main electric light and water. 
Electric radiators. Good garage. Attractive gardens. 
PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD with about 1 ACRE 


HANTS. EDGE OF MEON VALLEY 
In unspoilt country about i milefrom village. Within easy 
reach of Winchester, Petersfield and Southampton. 
ATTRACTIVE MELLOWED COUNTRY RESI- 
DENCE. 5 best bed., 2 bath., 3 fine reception, good 
domestic offices. Staff cottage. 2 other cottages (let). 
Garage and stabling. Paddock and orchard. 

334 ACRES. FREEHOLD 


GEORGIAN HOUSE, 14 Miles NORWICH 
5 miles from the sea. 
PERFECT SMALL NORFOLK HOUSE 


5-6 bed., 2 bath., 3 reception. Central heating. Walled 
gardens, orchard. Fine old trees, adjoining large estate. 


£6,500 WITH 3 ACRES 


ALFRED PEARSON & SON 


IN THE 


HEART OF RURAL COUNTRY 


= 
NS oo 


PICTURESQUE COTTAGE RESIDENCE, close to 
favourite old-world village in North Hampshire. 3 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, 38 reception rooms and _ kitchen. 


Main electricity and water. Picturesque garden. 
FREEHOLD £2,500 
Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233) 


H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON 


ESTATE OFFICES, GODALMING (Tel. 1722, 5 lines) 


SOUTH OF GUILDFORD 


Protected position overlooking a famous village green, near shops and bus route. 


With views to 


In delightful woodland setting. Old-world town with many social amenities and main 


UNIQUE SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 


With refinements—teak 
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GROsvenor 
1441 


SUSSEX. IN A PERFECT SETTING 


5 miles Haywards Heath in parklike grounds with picturesque 
lake facing south with panoramic views of the South Downs. 


REGENCY HOUSE WITH SM L RY 
4 best bed., 2 bath., 3-4 secondary bed. and bath., 
4 reception. Oil-fired central heating. Garage for 4 and 

outbuildings. Lovely gardens, useful paddocks. 
35 ACRES OR SMALLER AREA 
For Sale Privately or by Auction later. 
Joint Sole Agents: PENFOLD & WooTTOoN, Haywards 
Heath (1744) and Winson & Co. 


HARTLEY WINTNEY | 
ALDERSHOT 4 
ALRESFORD (| 


CHOICE POSITION 
NORTH HAMPSHIRE 


A pleasant House with spacious rooms. In attractive 
secluded grounds of 21/2 Acres, a few minutes walk from 
shops and bus routes. Main line station (Waterloo under 
1 hour) about 2 mile. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 fine 
reception rooms and cloakroom. Also large staff wing 
(will readily merge into one larger house). 2 garages. 
Main services. FREEHOLD £5,400 
Fleet Office (Tel. 1066) 


} 
! 
t 


4, CASTLE STREET, 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5274-5) 


FARNHAM, SURREY 


line (electric to Waterloo) 1% miles. 


Hascombe Hills. 
Features include fine 
oak joinery 
and large rooms. 


4 good bedrooms (2 basins), 
half-tiled bathroom, lounge 
hall, 2 delightful reception 
rooms, paved terrace, fully 
equipped offices. All ser- 


vices. Built-in garage. 

Brick outhouses. Green- 
house. 

Beautiful partly walled 


garden, about 1/72 ACRE 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION ON JULY 18, 1958 (unless previously sold). 
Particulars from the Chartered Auctioneers and Sole Agents: Godalming Office. 


a: ~ 


DONHEAD LODGE, 
DONHEAD ST. ANDREW 


A House of Outstanding Merit. 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED AND IN 
FIRST-CLASS ORDER THROUGHOUT 


This property occupies a pleasant situation in 


completely rural surroundings. 


oe 


RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, raucs. 


SALISBURY, LONDON, SHERBORNE, SOUTHAMPTON, TAUNTON 
By Order of the Trustees of the late Mrs. Ramsden-Jodrell, 0:B.E., J.P 


SOUTH WILTS—IN THE NADDER VALLEY 


4 miles Shaftesbury, 16 Salisbury, 3 Tisbury (main-line station, Waterloo). 


Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. JoSHUA BuRY, EARLE & Co., 7, Brazennose Street, Mancheeten 2 (Tel 


block floors, central 
heating, etc. 


3 bedrooms (1 _ basin), 

luxury bathroom, 3 recep- 

tions rooms, entrance hail, 

cloakroom, modern kitchen 
My (Hsse cooker). 


Main services, 
Modern drainage. 
DETACHED GARAGE 
Picturesque garden, 

1 ACRE ¢ 


FREEHOLD £5,950 WITH POSSESSION 


Farnham Office. 


“% 


MS 


HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 7 BED- 
ROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS. GARDENER’S 
COTTAGE. GARAGES FOR 4 CARS 


MOST ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY 
CENTRAL HEATING 


. ~. 5S 
. Deansgate 8888), or R 


AWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury Office (Tel. 2467/8) 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


By direction of His Grace The Duke of Grafion. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


EXCEPTIONAL CATTLE RANCH OF 24,000 ACRES 


SALISBURY, 84 miles. On the main Salisbury/Johannesburgh tarmacadamed road. ENKELDOORN 10 miles. 


OVER 2,000 HEAD OF HIGH GRADE 
HEREFORD CATTLE 


2 SMALL RESIDENCES 
GUEST HOUSE 
AMPLE FARM BUILDINGS 


14 DAMS AND 3 BOREHOLES 
providing excellent water supplies. 


Adequate timber and brush shad. 


By direction of R. T. S. Grigg, Esq. 
A VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL, ARABLE AND STOCK FARM 


HENDALL MANOR, UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE SMALL SUSSEX MANOR HOUSE 


5 bedrooms, 3 reception 
and 3 bathrooms. Central 
heating. Main electricity 
and water. Small walled 
garden. Fine old _ barn. 
Garages. Magnificent 
range of attested farm 
buildings Cowhouses for 
35, calf pens, boxes, barn, 4 
extensive cattle yards with 
concrete shelters and other 
useful buildings. 4 cottages 
with bathrooms. Second- 
ary residence or bailiff’s 
house with 4 bedrooms, 
2 reception rooms, kitchen 
and bathroom. 


Let until September, 1960. The remainder with vacant possession. 
IN ALL ABOUT 293 ACRES 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION at the MAIDEN’S HEAD OTE ee la 
SUSSEX, ON WEDNESDAY, JULY 9, 1958, AT 3 P. 
Auction particulars from Messrs. ST. JOHN SMITH & SON Ge aigahuakee 
with Charles J. Parris), High seraets Uckfield, Sussex, and 
JOHN D. WOOD co. 


PENN, BUCKS. 


Beaconsfield 24 miles, London 27 miles. 
A BRICK-BUILT REGENCY STYLE RESIDENCE 
Situated in a wonderful 
position on the well- 
known Penn ridge and 
enjoying superlative 
views. 

2 reception rooms, 5 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, kitchen 
with Aga cooker. 
Main electricity and water. 
Paddock and garden. 
ABOUT 21, ACRES 


Vacant Possession. 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION IN JULY 1958. 


Joint Agents: Messrs. HAMNETT RAFFETY & CO., High Wycombe 
Bucks (High Wycombe 2576), and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


KENT 


Within }-hour’s drive of the mene golf links at Sandwich, Deal and St. George's. 
On three bus routes. 


MENTIONED IN HASTED’S HISTORY OF KENT 


This fine example of 
Tudor architecture, 
built of mellowed brick 
and polished flints, has 
high ceilings and 
beautiful oak beams. 
7 bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms, hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, modern kitchen 
(Esse cooker). Double 
garage. Central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 
Beautiful walled gardens 
with lovely trees, hard 
tennis court, paddock, in 
all nearly 6 ACRES. 


FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 
Highly recommended by Messrs. BURROWS & CO., 39/41, Bank Street, 
Ashford, and JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


MAYfair 6341 
(15 lines) 


Sandveld soils provide excellent grazing 
with good undergrowth. 


Fully boundary fenced and paddocked. 


Also 60 acres tobacco and 500 acres virgin 
tobacco land. 10 tobacco barns. 


A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY TO ACQUIRE A FIRST-CLASS CATTLE RANCH EITHER AS A GOING CONCERN OR WITH LIVESTOCK AND 
IMPLEMENTS, ETC., AT VALUATION 


Particulars from the Joint Sole Agents: J. W. SKEA & CO. (Pvt.), LTD. Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “wood, AguataY Weslo, Londen 


SUPPLEMENT—9 


By direction of the Executor of Sir Herbert Paul Latham, deceased. 


EAST SUSSEX 


Hailsham 4 miles, Battle 9 miles, Eastbourne 12 miles, Lewes 16 miles. 


THE FINE RESIDENTIAL AND FARMING ESTATE 


HERSTMONCEUX PLACE 


COMPRISING A MODERNISED SUSSEX RESIDENCE 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms and 3 bathrooms. 
Stabling. Garage. 32 acres. 
3 DAIRYING AND STOCK FARMS, 138, 121 AND 45 ACRES 
A SMALLHOLDING. 3 COTTAGES AND PEVENSEY MARSHLAND 


THE GEORGIAN MANSION 
5 reception rooms, 15 bedrooms and 3 bathrooms. Also let, Church Farm with 
4 cottages and 206 acres. 2 farmhouses. 9 cottages and an Inn. ALTOGETHER 
694 ACRES. With main electricity and water virtually throughout. 


For SALE BY AUCTION as a WHOLE or in 10 BLOCKS or 26 LOTS 
(unless sold previously), on MONDAY, JULY 7, at the WHITE HART 
HOTEL, LEWES 


Solicitors: Messrs. CHARLES RUSSELL & CO., 37, Norfolk Street, Strand, 


W.C.2. Land Agents: BUSH, MORSE & WELLING, 78, High Street, Lewes 
(Tel. Lewes 82). Auctioneers: JOHN D. woop & CO. 


MIDDLESEX 
Convenient London Airport. London 15 miles. 
AN ATTRACTIVE AND HISTORIC 
WILLIAM AND MARY MANOR HOUSE 
with 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
GREAT HALL 


9 BEDROOMS 
4 BATHROOMS 


Modern domestic offices. 
Mains water and electricity. 


GARAGE 
with flat over. 


Also cottage. 


GROUNDS EXTENDING TO ABOUT 6 ACRES 


Apply Sole Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


CHILTLEY PLACE, LIPHOOK 


LOT 1. REMODELLED LUXURY RESIDENCE 
IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER 
OVER £6,500 SPENT ON RECENT IMPROVEMENTS 
UPSET 
PRICE £7,500 


Lounge hall, games and 
3 reception rooms, 8 bed 
and dressing rooms, 6 bath- 
rooms, small staff flat, 
model kitchen. 
Electric central heating. 
Main services. 
STAFF COTTAGE 
Lovely gardens. 
5 ACRES 


Freehold with 
possession. 


As separate Lots 2 cottages and 43 acres parkland also for sale. 
Auction (unless sold previously) 23rd July, 1958 


| 
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4 
ote HARRODS ie 
KENsington 1490 Wost Byfie 
Reifel Hanvbde/ Wokaen® 32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 Hacterrisie wad ate 


AUCTION SEPTEMBER 17 NEXT (unless previously sold) 


SHERBORNE AND YEOVIL IDEAL FOR 


A CHARMING AND EXCELLENTLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE CONVERSION AND EXTENSIVE DEVELOPMENT 


P : f 5 CONEY BURY WOOD, REIGATE, SURREY 
Attractively situated in a village. 


An attractive and well- y fT 
Hall, cloakrooms, ee nls 8 a ace > ] 
. 4 ‘ 43/4 acres with frontages 
2 reception (one 21 ft. of about..845 ft.;) the + 
long), modern kitchen, residence might be 


divided, converted or 


4 bedrooms, bathroom. privately occupied. 


CENTRAL HEATING ~. 4 reception rooms, 


11 bed. and_ dressing 


Main electric light and rooms, most with 


OMT basins, 3 eae 
H z playroom or billiards 
LARGE GARAGE TOGR 
Betehetel Ty Sune sel Part central ‘heating, all 


main services, 
about 13 ACRE 


DETACHED GARAGE and Stable Block with Flat over. Fine grounds. 


FREEHOLD Swimming pool etc. 
Joint Sole Agents: R. B. TAYLOR & Sons, Sherborne (Tel. 99), and HarRops Lrp., VACANT POSSESSION : 
32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1 (KENsington 1490. Eatn. 809). Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34, and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, if 
S.W.1 (KENsington 1490. Hatn. 809). q 

ESSEX AND SUFFOLK BORDER EAST KENT 


Easy reach of Newmarket and Cambridge. 


SET IN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY OFF THE MAIN ROAD YET NOT 
AN ARCHITECTURAL GEM OF XVTH CENTURY 


ISOLATED } 
Full of old oak and open A charming and unique property 
fireplaces,good-sized rooms. 

Hall, 3 reception Fully modernised by an 
rooms, 4 excellent architect for his own ‘ 
bedrooms, 2 occupation. i) 
bathrooms etc. Fine Hall, cloak., lounge (22 ft. 1 
Tithe Barn. long) with bar opening off. H) 
GARAGE Dining room. ai 
USEFUL Modern kitchen, i 
OUTBUILDINGS 4bed rooms, luxury { 
All Co’s mains. bathroom. Good playroom. 
Beautiful old Central heating. i 

world grounds with Main electricity and water. 
lawns, kitchen Modern drainage. y 
garden, small GARAGE | 
orchard, paddock, Useful outbuildings. : 
in all Pleasant easily kept i 
ABOUT 21, ACRES gardens and grounds 4 
with a paddock, a all j ; 

PRICE FREEHOLD £6,250 BB OWT. 224 teat ee 


FREEHOLD £5,500 
Recommended by the Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34, and 36, Hans Crescent, Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1 Aa: 
London, $.W.1 (KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). = (KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). : ! 


KENT COAST WITH A 17-ACRE TROUT LAKE | | 


On the confines of a small village. ‘Horious position. Wonderful sea and mountain views. Only 2% miles from Bantry 
HANDY FOR CANTERBURY AND THE SEA Town, Co. Cork, Hire. 
Georgian Residence 
Bi GHOAN OMA aul CHARMING HOUSE ON vO EECORS 
character. Fully modernised only six -— | 
Hall, cloakroom, 3 
reception rooms, 4 


years ago. Aga cooker and - 


principal bedrooms Agamatic water heater. 
___ bathroom. : 3 RECEPTION | 
excellent rooms ROOM, 5 ya 
and bathroom, BEDROOMS, 3 4 
a tye: 2 ~ BATHROOMS % 
All Go's mains. 1 OR Che 
Delightful garden MODERN FARMERY 
with lawn, paved walks, 3 
rockeries, productive Lovely grounds 
kitchen garden, and farmland. 
eM HU a : fruit trees etce., in all 
: ‘ : ABOUT 34 ACRE : ABOUT 47 ACRES . fe 
ONLY £4,750 FREEHOLD View from the house with lake in foreground. 
’ } 
Recommended by HarRops LID., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, London,.S.W.1 ERE E ONE NS 2,200 58 CSor las 
ra nat sy HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). (KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). 
HEREFORDSHIRE AND SHROPSHIRE BORDER AUCTION, JULY 30 NEXT (unless previously sold). 


TO BE OFFERED AS A WHOLE OR IN 2 LOTS 


WEST SURREY 


Close to golf course and Enton trout fishing lakes and c ub, 2 miles from Milford or 

Entrance and inner hall, Witley stations. Bus service available. 

3 reception rooms, 6 bed- HIGHLANDS, HYDON HEATH, GODALMING 

rooms, 2 bathrooms, maid’s An attractive medium- r 
sitting room. sized Country House. 


Easy reach of Shrewsbury and Birmingham. Handy for market town. 


SMALL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE IN A BEAUTIFUL: GARDEN 


Co’s electric light and power. 
Partial central heating 


Excellent water and drain- 
age. Garage for 2. Stabling 
and useful outbuildings. 
Beautifully timbered 
grounds with many speci- 
men_ trees, tennis lawn, 
excellent kitchen garden, 
intersected by a trout 
stream, 


1N ALL ABOUT 21/) ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Strongly recommended by Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (KENsington 1490. Ext. 806). 


Lounge hall, 3 ree., 

7 bed., 3 bath. 
Complete central heating. 
Co's electricity and water. 

GARAGE. Outbuildings. 
EXCELLENT LODGE 
of 5 rooms, kitchen and 
bath., beautifully laid-out 
sheltered gardens and 
woodland of about 
5% acres. 
Together with about 
13 ACRES devoted to 
Christmas tree cultivation. 


ALL 
ABOUT 181/) ACRES 


FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
Harnrops Lrp., 564, High Street, Haslemere (953), or 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, 


Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (KENsington 1490. 


Extn. 806). 
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HARRODS 


32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


STATE 


slegrams: 
tstate, Harrods, London” 


NORTH-WEST SOMERSET 


10 miles Minehead, 8 Dulverton. 600 feet up. Lovely views over Exe Valley. 
400 YARDS TROUT AND SALMON FISHING 


ATTRACTIVE 
MODERN HOUSE 


Hall and 3 sitting rooms, 


7 bedrooms (2 h. and c.), 
3 bathrooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING 
Electric light and power. 
Excellent water. 
Cottage. Fine stabling. 
Garage for 3. 
Delightful grounds. 
Masses of Rhododendrons, 
hard court, rockery, etc., 


useful pasture lands. In all 
151/72 ACRES 


£4,500 FOR LEASE (Freehold available) 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Eztn. 806), 


Sune tae We ” 


ei ULI et, 


AUCTION JULY 17 NEXT AT WEYBRIDGE (unless previously sold). 


HAVERHILL, 
WARRENER’S LANE, ST. GEORGES HILL, SURREY 


On high ground adjacent to the golf course and tennis club. 
Station 14 miles (30 minutes Waterloo). 


Pleasing and well-built 
Country House. 


Attractive hall, 
3 reception, 6 bedrooms 
(basins), 2 bathrooms, 


Partial central heating. 
Main services. 
38 GARAGES 


Charming garden and 
grounds with protective 
woodland. 


IN ALL ABOUT 2% ACRES 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. EWBANK & Co., 7, Baker Street, Weybridge (2323-5) 
and HARRODS LTp., Station Approach, West Byfleet (Byfleet 3381), or Head 


Office, 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Extn, 810). 


HAMPSHIRE. TEST VALLEY 


In the Winchester, Southampton, Salisbury triangle. 


A CHARMING MODERN HOUSE IN THE TUDOR STYLE 
Luxuriously built and appointed in 1924. 


4 reception, 5 main bed- 
rooms and 3 dressing rooms- 
1 i 3 bathrooms. Self-contained 
flat and 2 attics. Ovl-fired 
central heating. Basins. 
Agamatic boiler. Oak 
panelling. Main electricity 
and water. Septic tank 
drainage. Excellent cot- 
tage. Garage (4). Also 2 
other cottages (let). 
Gently undulating grounds 
of great natural beauty. 
Woodland and rough 
grass, in all about 
2534 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £12,500. VACANT POSSESSION 


(except of the 2 cottages now let). 


Joint Sole Agents: Harrops Lip. (KENsington 1490. Extn. 810), and Messrs, 
Curtis & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1 (@ROsvenor 5131). 


SURREY—HAMPSHIRE BORDER 


Haslemere main line station 4 miles. 
SUPERIOR DETACHED MODERN RESIDENCE 


On fringe of village. 
5 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 
3 RECEPTION 
CLOAKROOM 
USUAL OFFICES 
All main services. 
INTEGRAL GARAGE 
CHARMING, WELL 
LAID-OUT GARDEN 
Small area of rough grass. 
The whole extending to 
ABOUT 23 ACRE 
Immediate Possession. 


PRICE £4,750 FREEHOLD 


Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. HOAR & SANDERSON & BRIDGER & SONS, Station 
Approach, Haslemere (Haslemere 4), or Harrops Lrp., 56a, High Street, Hasle- 
mere (Haslemere 953-4), or 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, 8.W.1 

(KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). 


ASHDOWN FOREST 


Handy for Crowborough and Tunbridge Wells. Magnificent views towards the South 
Downs. 


REPLICA OF A SUSSEX FARMHOUSE ON TWO FLOORS ONLY 


Every labour-saving 
device, large rooms. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Co.’s mains, central heating 
throughout. 


Double garage, heated 
greenhouses, etc. Beautiful 
grounds in natural state, 
heather garden, lawns, 
wonderful rhododendrons, 

etc. 
3 ACRES 


FREEHOLD §&8,750 


Recommended by HARRODS Lrp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
S.W.1 (KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). 


AUCTION JULY 30 NEXT (unless previously sold). 


ST. ANNE’S, 
GRAYSHOTT, NEAR HINDHEAD, SURREY 


On high ground, overlooking National Trust Land, with superb views. 


An outstanding Free- 
hold Country Residence, 
in a lovely position. 
Conveniently planned 
on two floors. 

3 reception, 6 principal 
bedrooms and dressing 
rooms, bathroom, 2 staff 
rooms. 

Main electricity. Co.’s 
water. 
EXCELLENT COTTAGE 
AND GARAGES 
Grounds of considerable 
beauty—with protective 
woodlands and paddock, 


IN ALL ABOUT 7%, ACRES 


Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 56a, High Street, Haslemere, Surrey (Tel. 953-4). 
Head Office, 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(KENsingion 1490. Extn. 810). 


HASLEMERE 


Station 2 miles. Bus route close by. 
ATTRACTIVE LABOUR-SAVING COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


In secluded valley. 
2 bedrooms (basins), 
modern bathroom, oak- 
panelled dining room, 
charming lounge (both 
with oak parquet floors), 
cloakroom, well-fitted 
kitchen with Aga, pantry. 
Main electricity and water. 
EXCEPTIONAL 
OUTBUILDINGS 
LARGE GARAGE 
(e.l. and water laid on). 
Delightful garden with 
terraced lawns. In all 
ABOUT 14 ACRE 
FREEHOLD 


VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE £4,650 


Sole Agents: Harrops Lrp., 56a, High Street, Haslemere (Haslemere 953-4, or 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 807). 


AN OUTSTANDING COASTAL PROPERTY 


Perhaps the most sought after position in the Isle of Wight. Within 10 minutes drive 
of Ryde. Waterloo in under 24 hours. Close to sailing at Seaview and Bembridge and 
in a secluded, yet readily accessible position. 


A MODERN RESIDENCE OF EXCEPTIONAL CHARACTER 


Attractively and sensi- ~ 
bly planned and beauti- 
fully fitted throughout, 
standing in its own well 
protected grounds and 
enjoying views over 
woodlands to the sea 
beyond. Access to an 
unspoilt beach. 
Hall, cloakroom, 3 attrac- 
tive reception rooms, 
4 principal bedrooms and 
2 bathrooms. Separate 
staff accommodation, 

2 rooms and bathroom, 
4-5 extra rooms which 
ean be used or shut off 
as desired. 2 garages. 
Tennis court. 


Delightfully laid out and easily kept pleasure garden. Paddock beyond with 
stabling, rough woodland running down to the shore. In all about 5 ACRES. 


REASONABLE PRICE FREEHOLD. £10,000 


Inspected and strongly recommended by the Owner's Agents: Harrops Lrp., 
32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, 8.W.1 (KENsington 1490. Eztn. 807). 


SUPPLEMENT—11 


ORPIGEY 


West Byfleet 


Haslemere and Berkhamsted 


SUPPLEMENT—12 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


Artistic, labour-saving and possessing an air 

of infinite charm. Part believed to be 200 

years old with modern addition jn keeping 
with the original house. 


ENTRANCE HALL AND CLOAKROOM, WELL 

PROPORTIONED LOUNGE WITH LIBRARY 

ALCOVE, DINING ROOM, STUDY OR GROUND 

FLOOR BEDROOM, 5 BEDROOMS (2 with 
basins), TILED BATHROOM 


FULL CENTRAL HEATING 
AND DOMESTIC HOT WATER 


Main electricity, gas and water. 


AT CHOLSEY, BERKS. 


COUNTRY EIRE——_ JUNE, 26. 
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I, L. MERCER “X30: = Me 
SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSES ae 


DELIGHTFUL SITUATION 


BERKSHIRE—HAMPSHIRE BORDER 


Triangle Newbury, Basingstoke, Reading. 
LOVELY POSITION ON A COMMON 


Picturesque 
and mellowed 
brick-built Bungalow. 
Rural setting but not 
isolated. In an acre and 
three-quarters partly cop- 
pice and orchard. Garden 
a special feature and will 
appeal to keen horticul- 
turalist. (The owner’s 
special pride and joy.) 
Accommodation 6 good 
rooms plus kitchen/break- 
fast room and bathroom. 
Central heating. 
Main electric light 
and power. 
GARAGE 


Ideal for peaceful and economical retirement. Low rates. 
JUST AVAILABLE AT £4,500 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., as above. 


(NOT ON RIVER) 
Convenient for Wallingford and Ozford. 
FASCINATING 16th CENTURY HOUSE 


With all the 
traditional features. 
In tranquil village 4 mile 
main line to Paddington. 
3 reception rooms (ceilings 
well pitched), 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom. 

All main services except gas. 
BARN/GARAGE 
kennelling and runs. 

4 LOOSE BOXES 
Extremely pretty garden 
partly walled; orchard and 
three paddocks. 


Forming a most capti- 
vating country home. 


FOR SALE WITH 8 ACRES 
£7,000. JUST IN THE MARKET 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., as above. 


CHALFONT ST. GILES, BUCKS 


Situated in Nightingales Lane—one of the most sought after areas within a similar 
distance of London. 45 minutes Baker Street or Marylebone. 


“TILE HOUSE” 


A charming modern 
Country House of 
distinctive character 
in a woodland setting with 
drive approach. On two 
floors only. South and 
West aspects. Splendidly 
appointed. 

3 reception rooms, 7 bed- 
rooms, dressing room, 3 
bathrooms. 

Main services. 
Partial central heating. 

RAGE 
for several cars with 
2 rooms over. 
Superior modern 
3-bedroomed Cottage. 


Matured Biota tennis, kitchen garden, woodland. 534 ACRES. 


FOR SALE BY aoe (unless sold privately) AS A WHOLE OR IN 
2 LOTS on JULY 24 NEXT 


Sole Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., 40, Piccadilly, London, W.1. Reg. 2481. 


ON THE SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDER 28 MILES FROM LONDON 


2 miles from East Grinstead and 6 miles from Three Bridges station with excellent service of trains to City and West End. 
A FASCINATING PERIOD BORE OF CHARACTER IN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE ORDER 


ONE OF THE MOST DELIGHTFUL PROPERTIES NOW IN THE MARKET 
FOR SALE AT THE MODERATE PRICE OF £9,750 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W. 1. Reg. 2481. 


ENVIABLE POSITION, KINGSWOOD, SURREY 


Perfect peace and seclusion. 15 miles London. 
REPLICA OF A TUDOR FARMHOUSE 


Fully protected 
position. Will appeal to 
tree lovers. 
Standing in 2 acres 
mostly woodland; timber 
well clear of house. Rhodo- 
dendrons and azaleas a 
breathtaking spectacle. 
19-ft. lounge, 2 other 
reception rooms, 4 bed- 
rooms, 2 tiled bathrooms. 
Oil-fired central heating. 
Main services. 

2 GARAGES 
EXCELLENT 
OUTBUILDINGS 
Close to Kingswood and 
Walton Heath for golf. 


House is labour-saving, has a eharming and restful interior and is in extremely 


BRILLIANT CONCEPTION OF CONTEMPORARY DESIGN . 
By eminent London architect. 


HAWKS HILL, LEATHERHEAD, SURREY | 


Wide-spreading south view over National Trust Land. i 


Superb position just over 
a mile town and station; 
35 to 40 minutes City and 
West End. Materials and 
equipment of sterling qual- 
ity. ‘All-in-one’ 26-ft. 
lounge/dining room with 
picture windows. Luxury 
bathroom and well- 
appointed kitchen.- 


3 bedrooms. 
Gas-operated central heating. 
All mains. 
20-ft. GARAGE 


Garden of simple layout, 
small paddock and orchard. 


FOR SALE AT &7,750 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., as above. 


Telephone: 


REGent ( 2482 


Unusually good Cottaee with living room, 
sitting room, 2 bedrooms, bathroom and 
equipped with partial central heating. 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS 
Attractive but easily run secluded gardens and 
grounds and with good road frontage. Lily and 


goldfish pool. Excellent kitchen garden, young 
orchard, paddock and hard tennis court. 


4% ACRES 


good order. 


ON CREST OF 


A luxury bungalow of outstanding merit. 
FOR SALE WITH AN ACRE A 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., as above. 


& 
CANFORD CLIFFS, NEAR BOURNEMOUTH } 
HAMPSHIRE AND DORSET BORDER $ 


Situated in a superb position, considered one of the most select residential areas in the 

south. Adjacent to Parkstone golf links in a quiet and secluded setting. Excellent 

service of buses to Bournemouth, Poole and Sandbanks. Easy distance of Poole 
Harbour and Canford Cliffs village shops. 


Attractive architect- 
designed house of 
character. On two floors 
only with principal rooms 
facing south. 

3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
6 BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS 


All main services. 
3 GARAGES 


Delightful grounds 3/4 
ACRE with 2 greenhouses. 


ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE PROPERTIES NOW FOR SALE 
IN THIS FAVOURITE AREA 


Agent: F. L. Mercer & Co., 40, Piccadilly, London, W.1. Reg. 2481. 


a a ee ee 
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STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 (GROsvenor 3056) 
Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, Beaulieu, Ipswich, Andover, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


By direction of J. E. R. Wyndham, Esq., and the Trustees of the Somerset Hospital Charity. 


WEST SUSSEX 


ALL WITHIN 5 MILES OF PETWORTH 


PORTIONS OF THE WELL-KNOWN 


LECONFIELD PETWORTH ESTATE 


UPPERTON FARM, UPPERTON, 56 ACRES. BEAL HOUSE FARM, 137 ACRES 
VALUABLE ACCOMMODATION LAND AT UPPERTON, LICKFOLD AND PULBOROUGH 


SEVERAL COTTAGES SUITABLE FOR IMPROVEMENT TO FORM PROPERTIES OF CHARACTER 
BUILDING SITES. WOODLANDS. 2 COUNTRY HOUSES 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


(except one Cottage) 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN 19 LOTS at THE SWAN HOTEL, PETWORTH on 8th AUGUST, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold) 


Solicitors: Messrs. Farrer & Co., 66, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 


Resident Agent: J. Shelley, Esq., Estate Office, Petworth (Tel. 2108). 


Auctioneers: STRUTT & PARKER, LoFTS & WARNER, Head Office, as above. 


HAMPSHIRE COAST 


Magnificent views over the Beaulieu River 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE IN GOOD ORDER THROUGHOUT 


with spacious, 
well-planned 
accommodation 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS 
8 BEDROOMS 
3 BATHROOMS 
Central heating 
Main electricity and water 
GARAGE BLOCK 
WITH FLAT OVER 
Easily maintained garden, 
orchard, kitchen garden, 
and about 18 acres of 
pasture. 
IN ALL 23 ACRES 


FOR SALE 


Sole Agents: StruTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Manor Office, Beaulieu 
(Tel. 377), or Head Office, as above. 


SUSSEX 


WILLOWHYRST, GOLDEN CROSS, NR. LEWES 
A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


™ 3 reception, 4-6 bedrooms, 

4 2 bathrooms, model kit- 

chen with Aga, staff sitting 
room. 


Main electricity and power 
Central heating 
Private water supply 


Useful range of build- 
ings. Cowhouse for 19, 
12 loose boxes. 


Lodge (let), Bungalow. 
Ideal for improvements 
and suitable as a nursery 
holding with good green- 
house and about 1 acre. 


3 AREAS OF VALUABLE FARMLAND, IN ALL ABOUT 55 ACRES 
With Vacant Possession (except the lodge) 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION as a WHOLE or in 6 LOTS 
at the WHITE HART HOTEL, LEWES, on MONDAY, JULY 28, 

at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold). ; 

Solicitors: Messrs. Wm. Mark Pybus & Sons, Milburn House, Dean Street, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1 (Tel. 24525). ; 

Auctioneers: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, 201, High Street, Lewes 
(Tel. 1425), or Head Office, as above. 


H. & F. TARRATT & SONS 


Auctioneers and Estate Agents, Surveyors and Valuers. 
16, MARKET STREET, LEICESTER (Tel. 22757-8-9) 


LEICESTER 
3 miles south, within easy distance of the Fernie and Quorn Hunts and Leicestershire 
Golf Course. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE AND SUPERIOR RESIDENCE 
— ~~" LOUNGE HALL 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
7 BED AND 
DRESSING ROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS 
DOMESTIC OFFICES 
Heating boiler with 
automatic stoker. 
LARGE 
DOUBLE GARAGE 


Matured garden and 
orchard. 


JUST UNDER 
2 ACRES 


FREEHOLD. EARLY VACANT POSSESSION 
Particulars of H. & F. TARRATT & SONS, as above. 


By direction of C. W. M. Saunders, Esq. 


LANCASHIRE 


12 miles north-east of Lancaster and close to the villages of Hornby and Wray. 


THE OUTLYING PORTIONS OF THE 


WENNINGTON ESTATE 
7 HILL FARMS 


All let to good tenants at low rents and producing over £1,000 per annum, but 
subject to negotiations for increase, also the well-known 


MALLOWDALE GROUSE MOOR 
with the Sporting Rights in hand 


IN ALL ABOUT 6,300 ACRES 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY AS A WHOLE or in 4 Lots. 


Solicitors: Messrs. Sanderson & Royle, 67, Church Street, Lancaster. 
Land Agent: Edwin Thompson, Esq., F.L.A.S., Market Place, Keswick. 


Sole Agents: StruTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, 79, Collingwoed Buildings, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, or Head Office as above. 


WILTSHIRE—GLOUCESTERSHIRE BORDER 


Lechlade 8 miles, Swindon 6 miles, Cirencester 15 miles, 
THE ELMS, HIGHWORTH 


Charming 
Period Cottage 


2 reception, 4 bedrooms 
bathroom 
All main services 
GARDEN 


Pair of modern cottages 
each with hall, livingroom, 
2 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main electricity. Water 
GARDEN 
All with Possession 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION in LOTS at the GODDARD ARMS, SWINDON, 
on JULY 21, at 3 p.m. (unless sold previously). 


Solicitors: Messrs. Barnett, Tuson & Co., 117, Old Broad Street, E.C.2 
(London Wall 3026). 


Auctioneers: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office, as above, or 
14, St. Giles, Oxford (Tel. 55232). 


F. S. MORCOM 


12, LIVERPOOL ROAD, WORTHING (Tel. 8881). 


WEST SUSSEX COAST—WORTHING 

A DELIGHTFUL COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE 
Situated near golf links and adjacent to the town, facing east-west. 

Detached, 2 garages (1 detached and 1 integral). 

Ground Floor comprises 
large entrance hall, cloak- 
room fitted with wash- 
hand basin and low-level 
suite, lounge (23 ft.), din- 
ing room (14 ft. 6 ins. by 
12 ft. 6 ins.), three-quarter 
oak-panelled breakfast 
room/study, kitchen, in- 
telligently planned, con- 

taining stainless-steel 

double sink unit. 


First Floor comprises landing, large airing cupboard containing immersion heater 
and additional store cupboard, 3 double bedrooms all fitted with wash-hand basins, 
h. andc. Bathroom containing sunken bath with heated towel airer, wash-hand 
basin, h. and c. shower units. Separate toilet facilities, low-level suite. Garden well 
planned and stocked. Delightful sun terrace. All in excellent order and thoroughly 
recommended at the price of £5,950 FREEHOLD 


SUPPLEMENT—13 


SUPPLEMENT—14 


Tel. MAYfair 
0023-4 


By direction of the Executors of the late Mr. W. G. Shaw. 


NORFOLK—SUFFOLK BORDER 


31 miles Beccles, 15 Norwich, easy reach of coa 


st at Lowestoft. 


LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED AND MAGNIFICENTLY EQUIPPED 


COUNTRY HOUSE 


THE OLD RECTORY, STOCKTON 


Hall, 2 reception rooms (one 33 ft. by 14 ft.), sun lounge, cloakroom, 4 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 luxury bathrooms, model kitchen. 


Company’s electricity and water. 


Newly installed oil-fired central heating. 


2 GARAGES 


Basily maintained garden of 11/, ACRES, well-timbered, with delightful rural views. 


The whole property the recent subject of extensive repairs and improve- 
ments regardless of expense. 


AUCTION, JULY 19 NEXT, AT NORWICH (un 


less previously sold). 


Thoroughly recommended by Messrs. R. C, KNIGHT & Sons, 2, Upper King Street, 


Also at DURSLEY 
Tel. DURSLEY 2695 


Norwich (Tel. 27161), or as above. 
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R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 


130, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


SUFFOLK 


Diss 9 miles, Eye 5 miles, Ipswich (main-line station) 18 miles, 


AN HISTORICAL MOATED 


Excellent sporting facilities. 
MANOR HOUSE, dating from 1216, and 


which has been skilfully restored and completely modernised. 


83 reception rooms, cloak- 
room, compact domestic 
offices, 4 principal bed- 


rooms, dressing room, 
3 bathrooms, 3 secondary 
bedrooms. 


GARDENER’S 
COTTAGE. GARAGES 


USUAL 
OUTBUILDINGS 
Main water. 


Main electricity. 
Central heating. 


Inexpensive gardens of 
great charm, in all 


ABOUT 5 ACRES 


Recommended as an outstanding Property, being undoubtedly one of the 


[ 


f 


finest examples of its period in the country. For Sale by Auction on July 8 
(unless previously sold). Illustrated particulars from Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 


as ahove, or Old Town Hall, Bury St. Edmunds (Tel. 135). 
And at STOWMARKET, NORWICH, BURY ST. EDMUNDS, CAMBRIDGE, HADLEIGH and HOLT 


AMPION & PAYNE 


ROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Established 1772 
Tel. STROUD 675-6 


COTSWOLDS 


DAVIS, CH 


On the lower slopes adjoining the Berkeley Vale, close to the pretty village of Uley, and 
Stinchcombe golf course, and accessible to Bath, Bristol, Gloucester and Cheltenham 


ROCKSTOWES HOUSE, ULEY 


PRICE FREEHOLD £3,850 


A character house 
suitable for 
modernisation, 
occupying a sunny 
position, commanding 
beautiful views. 


2 reception, offices with 


Rayburn, 4 bedrooms, 
dressing room and 
bathroom. 

Suite of 4 rooms above. 


GARAGE 
STABLING 
IN ALL 2 ACRES 


(more land might be had). 


By direction of S. S. Careless, Hsq., ¥.R.1.B.A. 


COTSWOLDS 


Occupying a quiet and rural setting on the outskirts of a Cotswold village, accessible to 
Stroud (Paddington 2-hours).-Gloucester, Cheltenham, Bath and Bristol. 


THE LAGGAR, SOUTH W 


A fascinating Cotswold 
Cottage Residence com- 
manding very beautiful 
views and of great 
charm and fully 
modernised. 


Hall, cloakroom, 2 recep- 
tion, compact domestic 
offices, sun terrace, 3 bed- 
rooms, bathroom and w.c. 
Main electricity. 
Central heating. 
Pretty garden. Orchard. 
GARAGE 


IN ALL ONE ACRE 


PRIC 


OODCHESTER 


E FREEHOLD £5,000 


GASCOIGNE-PEES 


LEATHERHEAD, DORKING, REIGATE, GUILDFORD, EPSOM 


SURBITON, WALTON, 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-CONSTRUCTED 
DETACHED POST-WAR HOUSE 


reluctantly offered for sale by builder-owner. 
Conveniently positioned on rising ground, few mins. 
*bus and coach route and easy walking distance Merstham 
village and main-line station. Entrance hall with cloaks, 
cupboard and radiator, charming L-shaped lounge/ 
dining room with brick fireplace (all with wood block 
flooring), nicely fitted kitchen/breakfast room with 
Glow-Worm boiler, bathroom, sep. cloakroom, 3 bed- 
rooms. Detached garage, nicely laid-out garden with 
90 ft. frontage. FREEHOLD £4,500 


AN ENCHANTING ARCHITECT-DESIGNED 
MODERN DETACHED BUNGALOW 
with a most appealing long low elevation and lattice 
windows. Affording a captivating property of immense 
charm. 

Perfectly situated on the Chipstead/Coulsdon 
Borders. Attractive dining room with double doors to 
charming lounge (both with oak strip flooring), spacious 
beautifully equipped tiled kitchen, 3 good bedrooms 
(2 with basin), tiled bathroom, sep. w.c. Brick garage. 
Set in a delightful easily maintained garden of 1/2 Acre. 
Freehold £6,500 
Apply: 6, Church Street, Reigate. Tel. 4422/3. 


CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS 
AND ESTATE AGENTS 


LISS, HAMPSHIRE 


Situated on the outskirts of villag 


WITH OIL FIRED CENTRAL HEATING 


Only 6 


months old. 
“ ” 


2 . 2 
Delightfully set on the higher outskirts of Dorking. 
Exceptionally well fitted and in mint condition. Hall, 
19 ft. lounge, 13 ft. luxury kitchen, 3 double bedrooms, 


coloured bathroom, sep. w.c. 


Garage. 


Large garden, 


mostly natural. Freehold £4,450 
Sole Agents: Apply, 31, South Street, Dorking. Tel. 4071/2. 


é. 


A WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER AND 
INDIVIDUALITY TO APPEAL TO A GARDEN LOVER 


a 


Secluded yet near church, village and main-line station (Waterloo 12 hours), Half 


Erected under 
supervision of a 
well-known architect. 


3 reception rooms, 
4 bedrooms, 
dressing room, 

2 bathrooms. 


DOUBLE GARAGE 
Main services. 


South aspect. Beautiful 
pleasure garden. 


2 ACRES 


ALL IN 
EXCEPTIONAL ORDER 


hourly bus service passes gates. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


JOHN DOWLER & CO., «a+ 


” Lz 


WHITEWASHED FARMHOUSE STYLE 
Adjacent Surrey Common. 2 minutes walk station and 
village. 3 miles Leatherhead. 


INTERESTING OLD FAMILY HOUSE with some 
charming features. Artistic hall, downstairs cloakroom, 

_most attractive reception rooms, 4-5 bedrooms, 
dressing room. 2 floors only. 2 garages. 134 Acres. 
Beautiful secluded garden with tennis lawn and orchard. 


Freehold £6,500 
Sole Agents: 4, Bridge Street, Leatherhead. Tel. 4133/4. 


BUNGALOW IN BEAUTIFUL SECLUDED 
; GARDEN 


Very favoured road in Leatherhead. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE STYLE AND SETTING for 
this spacious well-kept Bungalow so ideal for retiring. 
2 good reception rooms, large well-equipped kitchen, 
8 double bedrooms (one above), tiled bathroom, sep. 
w.c. Brick garage. Extremely well stocked landscaped 
garden. Executor’s sale, Freehold £4,950 


Apply: 4, Bridge Street, Leatherhead. Tel. 4133/4. 


2, HIGH STREET, PETERSFIELD, 
HAMPSHIRE. Tel. 359. 


PETERSFIELD, HAMPSHIRE 
CENTRALLY SITUATED GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Convenient for trains, buses and shops. 


4 reception rooms, 
5-6 bedrooms, 


dressing 


room, 2 bathrooms, usual 


offices, 3 secondary 
bedrooms. 


All main 
partial central heating. 


3 GARAGES 


Pleasure 
gardens. 


TENNIS LAWN 
ABOUT 11, ACRES 


London 52 


services and 


and vegetable 


miles, Portsmouth and Southsea 18 miles. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
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bah 


THE PARAGON, BLACKHEATH, S.E.3 


The ten years rehabilitation of this 


FAMOUS GEORGIAN CRESCENT 


CIRCA 1794 
IS NEARING ITS END WITH THE COMPLETION OF NOS. 7 & 8, THE PARAGON, WHERE IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION OF 


can be given. 
Preference will be given to selected applicants appreciating the atmosphere, quality and craftsmanship of bygone days. 


THE BOW WINDOWS, FINE CHIMNEY PIECES AND OTHER PERIOD FEATURES, THE SUNNY OPEN HEATH AND 
GARDEN VISTAS AT BOTH FRONT AND REAR ONLY EMPHASISE THAT THESE MUST BE AMONGST 


THE FINEST AND MOST EXCITING FLATS EVER OFFERED 
LEASES WITH 80 YEARS TO RUN AT £25—£35 P.A. ARE 


FOR SALE FROM £3,000 


VIEW AT ANY TIME (including evenings and weekends). LEE Green 9496. 
PARAGON PRESERVATION LTD., 182, Brompton Road, S.W.3. KEN 5634, 


SIMMONS & SONS 


HENLEY-ON-THAMES, READING AND BASINGSTOKE 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE CHILTERNS 


= 


7 miles North from Henley, 6 miles South-West from West Wycombe. 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING PROPERTY 


Affording complete seclusion and commanding beautiful far-reaching views. 


TUDOR STYLE MODERN RESIDENCE 


Embodying a wealth of old oak, capturing an 
old-world charm. 


LOFTY BALCONIED LOUNGE (42 ft. long), DINING 
ROOM, KITCHEN BOILER ROOM, CLOAKS 
3-4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM 
DOUBLE GARAGE. GARDEN SHED AND STORE 


Main water. Main electric light and power. 
Oil-fired central heating. 


Neatly disposed garden, kitchen garden, meadow and 
woodlands. 


IN ALL ABOUT 56 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £11,500 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF 
THE PURCHASE 
(Would sell with less acreage). 


CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS 74, CASTLE STREET, FARNHAM, 
AND ESTATE AGENTS - SURREY (Tel. Farnham 6221-3) 


THE OLD COTTAGE, PUTTENHAM CHURT—SURREY 
A DELIGHTFUL SMALL 17th-CENTURY HOUSE , 
On the southerly slopes of the Hogs Back, 44 miles west of Guildford, in a charming and 


unspoilt village. ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
3 bedrooms (2 with basins), 


In charming secluded setting. Farnham 5 miles. Waterloo 1 hour. 


> Hall, cloakroom, 2 recep- 
bathroom, 2 reception tion rooms, study, play- 
rooms and kitchen. room, staff sitting room, 
kitchen, 5 principal and 
. oa to = = 3 secondary bedrooms, 
DOUBLE GARAGE IN 3 bathrooms, separate w.c. 
LARGE BARN, AND 
A NOTABLY WELL- 
STOCKED 34 ACRE 
~ 2 Main electricity, water and 
GARDEN gas, Modern drainage. 


Garage for 2 cars. 


Attractive staff cottage. 


Main electricity and water. CENTRAL HEATING 
. a | Modern drainage. Delightful gardens and 
aw | mae \ grounds. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION, JULY 9, 1958, AT BUSH HOTEL, FARNHAM, : : : Te 
SURREY, AT 3 P.M. 4 Mainly in natural state, including small lake, stream and woodland, in all about 
Solicitors: Messrs. STONEHAM & Sons, 108, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 9 ACRES 


Tel. Mansion House 8656. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. EGGak & Co., 74, Castle Street, Farnham, Surrey. Tel. PRICE £11,750 FOR THE WHOLE, OFFERS CONSIDERED FOR THE 


Farnham 6221-3. HOUSE ONLY 
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WOKING 

CHOBHAM 

WEST BYFLEET 
NEW HAW 
WALTON-ON-THAMES 


PICTURESQUE 


OLD SURREY FARMHOUSE 


Completely restored and up-to-date. 


SURREY-SUSSEX BORDER, away from the mad- 
dening crowd, 8 miles south Guildford, panoramic views 
over unspoilt countryside. 4 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
8 reception rooms, model kitchen, garage and playroom. 
2/3 ACRE. Services. 
FREEHOLD £6,250 
(Guildford Office: 22, Epsom Road. Tel. 62911-2) 


LOVELY 


SUSSEX FARMHOUSE STYLE 


Esher, just south of village. In park-like grounds nearly 
2 ACRES : 


Picturesque modern character Residence, wealth of 
fine oak joinery and complete central heating. 2 fine 
reception rooms, study (oak strip flooring), cloakroom, 
kitchen, maid’s sitting room, 5-6 bedrooms, 2 dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, double garage, brick workshop. 
Garden entirely secluded, artistically laid out, tennis 
lawn, etc. RECOMMENDED. FREEHOLD £10,850 
(Esher Office: EwBank & Co., 70, High Street. Tel. 
3537-8) 


SUNNINGDALE 
Tel. Ascot 63 and 64 


AN EXCEPTIONAL SMALL FARM 
ABOUT 36 ACRES IN A 


FAVOURITE PART OF SURREY 
Beautifully placed, adjacent to lovely and extensive 
commonland. 24 miles Sunningdale, 44 miles Woking. 


ie Wes << 


Modernised Farmhouse. 3 bed. (fitted basins), bath., 

double rec, room, kitchen/dining. Central heating. Main 

electricity and water. Cottage with 3 rooms, kitchen, 

bath. Fine modern Farm Buildings housing an 

Attested Jersey herd. Freehold £9,750. Tax Concession 
(about £3,000). 32 acres can be rented. 


CLAYGATE (Esher) 


£5,450 FREEHOLD 


AT OXSHOTT 


WITH VIEWS OVER GREEN BELT COUNTRY FROM EVERY ROOM 

This architect-designed, detached Modern House is in perfect order throughout. 

Charming lounge-hall, 3 reception, impeccable kitchen (12 ft. by 11 ft. 6 ins.), 

cloakroom, 3 DOUBLE BEDROOMS, tiled bathroom. Garage. Part central heating. 
The garden of about 1/2 ACRE is delightful and full of colour, 


£6,250 FREEHOLD (OR OFFER). 


ALSO 


DETACHED CHALET-TYPE RESIDENCE (built 2 years). ‘L’-shaped lounge 
9 ft. by 13 ft. 6 ins.) plus dining recess (11 ft. 6 ins. by i0 rit large light itches, 
3 DOUBLE BEDROOMS and LARGE SINGLE (or reception room), cloakroom, 

Brick-and-tiled garage. ABOUT 1/4 ACRE established garden. 


£5,750 FREEHOLD (OR OFFER). 


bathroom, etc. 


CONSTANCE HIGBY & CHARD 


WALTON-ON-THAMES 


BETWEEN WEYBRIDGE AND WOKING 


CHARMING MODERN DETACHED RESIDENCE in rural surroundings 
yet accessible station and buses. 3 DOUBLE BEDROOMS, bathroom, 2 reception, 
cloakroom, spacious kitchen. DOUBLE GARAGE, STABLING and LOOSE BOX. 
In about 1 ACRE completely secluded, well-stocked garden. 
Apply: 45, High Street, Walton-on-Thames. Tel. 2487. 


For details of the Oxshott properties apply Clive House, Claygate (Tel.: Esher 2323) 


WEST SURREY 
QUIET 


SECLUSION IN WEST SURREY 


Private road 7 minutes walk station (Waterloo 36 minutes), 
good shops. 


4 bedrooms (3 h, and ¢.), bathroom, sep. w.c., charming 
through-lounge 19 ft. 3 in. by 14 ft. 6 in‘, dining and 
morning rooms, cloakroom, kitchen. 


PART CENTRAL HEATING 
Double garage, heated greenhouse, approx. 1/3 ACRE 
FREEHOLD £6,500 
(New Haw Office: 315, Woodham Lane. Tel. Byfleet 2884) 


WELL STOCKED 
12 ACRE NURSERY 
WITH 
POST WAR BUNGALOW 


Conveniently situated in Woking- Bagshot- Brookwood 


triangle. 


HEATED GREENHOUSES, COLD FRAMES 
SEVERAL OTHER OUTBUILDINGS 


4 BEDROOMS, 2 SITTING ROOMS, KITCHEN 
BATHROOM, DOUBLE GARAGE 


FREEHOLD £5,750 


(Woking Office: 3, High Street. Tel. 3800 (6 lines)) 


CHANCELLORS & CO. 


SUNNINGHILL 


Situate in the village, standing on high ground, midway 
between Sunningdale and Ascot. 1% miles station (Waterloo 


40 minutes). 


A small Village House of considerable character, 
with spacious rooms. 4 bedrooms, Well-appointed 
bathroom, 3/4 reception rooms, up-to-date kitchen, 
cloaks. All main services. Radiators. Partly walled 


garden. 
OVER 14 ACRE. FREEHOLD £4,950 
Recommended by Agents, CHANCELLORS & Co., as above. 
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MANN & CO. a» EWBANK & CO. 


WEYBRIDGE 
THAMES DITTON 
ESHER 


GUILDFORD 
PLATFORM 2 MINUTES AWAY 


when you live in this attractive modern Cottage- 
style detached residence. 


In pleasant tree-lined road; shops, post office, schools, 
buses all as close as station (Waterloo 32 mins.). 
3 bedrooms, tiled bathroom, light hall and staircase, 
cloakroom, double aspect L-shaped lounge with dining 
recess, well fitted tiled kitchen, dual h.w. system, 
integral. garage. Secluded matured garden. Tip-top 
order throughout, FREEHOLD £4,250 
(Cobham Office: EwBANK & Co., 19, High Street. 
Tel. 47 and 2722) 


BURWOOD ROAD, Walton-on-Thames 


Delightful semi-rural position about mile Walton Station 
(Waterloo 25 mins.). 
RESIDENCE OF INDIVIDUAL DESIGN 


i 


Part central heating, polished wood block flooring. 
3 double bedrooms, tiled bathroom w.c. en suite, through- 
lounge, dining room, first-class kitchen with breakfast 
nook, hall, cloaks, det. garage and workshop. Delightful 
garden partly walled, about 14 ACRE 
STRONGLY RECOMMENDED AT £5,150 
(Walton-on-Thames Office: 38, High Street. Tel. 2331-2) 


and at Ascot 
Tel. 1 and 2 


WENTWORTH GOLF COURSE 


Glorious situation on high ground with lovely far-reaching 
views. 


sy: eee. 


i 
f 
4 


A really charming and well-appointed Modern 
House. 

7 bed., 3 bath., 3 rec. Sun room. 2 garages. Outside 

playroom. Greenhouse. Central heating, etc. Lovely 

grounds sloping gently to the south with gateway to 

golf course. 


FREEHOLD £13,500 
Highly recommended by Agents, CHANCELLORS & Co. 


CHESSHIRE, GIBSON & CO. 


Chartered Surveyors and Land Agents, Valuers and Auctioneers. 
COLMORE HOUSE, 


ABERDOVEY 


FULLY MODERNISED AND WELL-APPOINTED 


DETACHED SEASIDE HOUSE 


(being one of the finest in this popular resort) 


Newly erected garage for 2 cars. 
VERY EXPENSIVELY LAID-OUT GARDENS 


PRICE £6,500 SUBJECT TO CONTRACT 


21, WATERLOO STREET, 
Tel.: MIDiand 2451. 


Occupying a glorious position above the town; facing south and with exceptional views 


across the estuary. 


Accommodation: Hall, 2 fine reception rooms (facing south), breakfast room, 
modern kitchen, 4 principal bedrooms (all with basins), 2 bathrooms, 2 secondary 


bedrooms. 


All main services. 


For further particulars, apply: 


CHESSHIRE, Gipson & Co., Chartered Surveyors, 21, Waterloo Street, Birmingham, 2 


(Tel. MIDland 2451). 


BIRMINGHAM, 2. 
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Xx 
BOURNEMOUTH _ FOX & 5 RY S BRIGHTON 
SOUTHAMPTON ™ WORTHING 
Nr. PULBOROUGH—WEST SUSSEX MID-SUSSEX BEAUTIFUL TARRANT VALLEY 


Enjoying complete privacy yet not isolated, 1 miles Delightfully situated, facing due South with splendid views 
Storrington. 34 miles main line station. 


In a very attractive village about 5 miles from Blandford. 


over open farmland to the South Downs. 


Picturesque Freehold Cottage with Norfolk reed CHARMING) OLD-WORLDI RESIDENCE.) 7 prin: 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE cipal and secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, dressing 
“ce ” ’ 2 ’ 
ear STINGS iol Peeaea. 5 bedrooms, bathroom, cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, room, garden lounge, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, staff 
meninoleinee dinineooaiitchen.: Marr Pest kitchen/breakfast room. Integral garage. Main water | sitting room, kitchen with Aga cooker. Main electricity. 
power, water, drainage. Garage. Pretty Bee, el Ys | and electricity. New septic tank drainage. Garden | Part central heating. Double garage, loose box, numerous 
{uniese prevlousl sold) PARSER hots Ww, enna, extending to about 34 ACRE. buildings. Well laid out grounds, hard tennis court, 
TeRli 22, 1958 ARTI EE PRICE £5,750 FREEHOLD paddock. Nearly 3 ACRES. POSSESSION 
> s. , zie ge! An ral a 7 - 
Solicitors: Messrs. BowLns & STEVENS, 3, Liverpool | Fox & Sons, 117 and 118, Western Road, Brighton Sere MBER: Eh nad ol hd Ete pike tps 
Gandens® Worthing (Tel.: Hove 39201, 7 lines) = Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 41, Chapel Ro 8) ____———CéBournemouth (Tel. 6300) 
(Tel.: Worthing 6120). SOUTH HAMPSHIRE BETWEEN 
In a pleasant rural area accessible for Portsmouth, 
LINCOLNSHIRE Winchester and Southampton. BEAULIEU AND LYNDHURST 


10 miles (via ferry) Hull, 15 miles Grimsby. Occupying a delightful woodland site providing complete 


seclusion with ample land for smallholding purposes. 


Imposing Georgian Residence situated in parkland 
estate. 9 bedrooms, bathroom, billiards room, 4 reception 
rooms, cloakroom. Entrance lodge, cottage. T.T. cow- 
\ stalls. stabling and loose boxes. Numerous buildings. 


COLONIAL-STYLE BUNGALOW RESIDENCE. 
4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, domestic 
offices. Small secondary cottage. 2 garages. Grounds 


RESIDENCE WITH GEORGIAN CHARAC- 
TERISTICS. 4 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 reception 


Garage 2 cars. Walled garden, lawns, valuable pasture- rooms, kitchen and DES Double garage. Garden of and woodland of 31 ACRES 

lands. About 103 ACRES. Grazing is let at £1,000 about 34 ACRE. Owner anxious to sell, will consider all reasonable 
per annum. Main electricity and water, Mortagge of PRICE £4,750 FREEHOLD offers. 

£10-£15,000 could remain. Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Fox & SONS, 32-34, London Road, Southampton Fox & Sons, 32-34, London Road, Southampton 


Christchurch Road, Bournemouth (Tel. 6300). 25155 (4 lines). 


25155 (4 lines). 


eee ROUGH “YOUNG &1CO.) | tae 


SUPERB SITUATION ON THE HANTS AND SUSSEX BORDER 


400 ft. above sea level with glorious panoramic views to the South Downs. 
PETERSFIELD 21/) MILES 


A UNIQUE AND BEAUTIFULLY : EXCELLENT CONDITION THROUGHOUT 
DESIGNED COUNTRY HOUSE ye 


built about 1911 of Bargate stone and teak 
framing, standing in its own wooded grounds 


Main water and electric services. 
Janitor central heating. 


MAGNIFICENT GROUNDS 


Sok with sunken and rock gardens and with banks of 
rhododendrons, azaleas, flowering shrubs and 
23 ACRES copper beeches. 


Chauffeur’s house 
comprising: 3 bedrooms, 2 reception, kitchen and 
bathroom. 


2 principal suites each comprising bedroom, dressing 

room and bathroom, 4 secondary bedrooms, 

bathroom, lofty billards room, lounge hall, 

3 reception rooms, kitchen, usual offices and 

servants’ quarters (sitting room and bedroom), 
3 rooms on top floor. 


GARAGE FOR 4 CARS 
MODERN STABLING 


FACING DUE SOUTH 
FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION. PRICE £17,500 


Details from Owner’s Agents (above). 


JACKMAN & MASTERS 


LYMINGTON (Tel. 3292). LYNDHURST (Tel. 199). MILFORD-ON-SEA (Tel. 581) 


LYMINGTON, HANTS IN A MAGNIFICENT SITUATION WITH 
1 mile from the town and close to the yacht clubs. UNOBSTRUCTED SEA VIEWS FACING 
DELIGHTFUL TUDOR PERIOD RESIDENCE THE NEEDLES, ISLE OF WIGHT 


4 principal bed., 2 bath., 2 SELF-CONTAINED 
3 secondary bed., 2 rec., 

3 secon J ; FLATS 

hall with cloaks, kitchen, 


FOR SALE 


etc. 


Main electricity, gas and with Vacant Possession. 
water. Modern drainage. 


Ready for immediate 
GARAGE 


occupation, 


Stabling and outbuildings. 
GARDEN 
Very pretty garden of 


2 ACRES 


GARAGE AVAILABLE 


PRICE £7,250 FREEHOLD Hil stale fram 
ALSO AVAILABLE 6-ACRE FIELD (LET). JACKMAN & MASTERS, Milford-on-Sea, 
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oe HAMPTON & SONS ae 


= 


eennee? 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 a 
RARELY AVAILABLE ‘A FASCINATING COMPACT PROPERTY ON THE MOST HIGHLY RECOMMENDED-~ | 


HERTS—ESSEX BORDER \ 


Beautifully situated adjoining National Trust land. Easily accessible to a market town; 30 miles London (45 minutes by train). 


LOVELY RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
(15th CENTURY) 
with many interesting features. 


Skilfully modernised, in superb order 
and tastefully appointed. 


Entrance and inner halls, 3 fine reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, complete 
offices, maid’s room. Main services. 


FULLY AUTOMATIC CENTRAL 
HEATING THROUGHOUT 


Charming cottage. Studio. 


Garages. Picturesque barns. 


Most delightful gardens, swimming pool, mere, productive fruit and kitchen gardens, 10 acres arable, paddock, the whole 
ABOUT 16 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1  (R.3647) 


RHODESIA. 95 MILES FROM SALISBURY 


ALTITUDE 4,800 FEET 
FIRST- CLASS BEEF, DAIRY AND TOBACCO FARM OF 12,200 ACRES 
SUPERIOR MAIN HOUSE. OF. UNUSUAL DESIGN 
with 6 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, kitchen, ete. 
MANAGER’S HOUSE, 2 COTTAGES, OFFICE BLOCK AND GARAGES 
AMPLE FARM BUILDINGS, INCLUDING 11 TOBACCO BARNS, ETC. 


Excellent water supply from 2 dams, streams and bore holes. 
APPROXIMATELY 2,000 ACRES ARABLE LAND 
REMAINDER GRAZING VLEIS 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Livestock can be taken over at valuation. Low taxes and estate duty. 


Further particulars from 
HAMPTON & SONS, Overseas Department, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 
FARM SALES (PVT) LTD., Salisbury, Rhodesia. 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON; BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS; AND MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK CHIPPING NORTON: 


16, KING EDWARD 
STREET, OXFORD 


Tel. 4637 and 4638 OXON. Tel. 39 
PEACEFULLY POSITIONED IN A IN THE 
BERKSHIRE VILLAGE—(London 45 miles) 
= A CHARMING, SMALL, MODERNISED O XFORD—BANBURY— 


TUDOR EREMHGUSE CHIPPING NORTON TRIANGLE 


AN EARLY-17th-CENTURY STONE-BUILT 
AND TILED VILLAGE HOUSE 


Set in simply-designed gardens, orcharding and 
about 6 acres of well-timbered meadowland, in all 


about 
EIGHT ACRES Possessing exceptionally good-sized rooms. 
3 sitting rooms, cloakroom, 4 bedrooms, dressing room 2 sitting rooms, kitchen-breakfast room, 3 good 


CERGL EDO bedrooms, 2 attic bedrooms, 2 modern bathrooms. 


Main electricity and water supplies. 


LARGE BARN, STABLING Panel ice 3 
and other outbuildings. GARAGE SITE 
The property is at present run as a dog-breeding establishment, 
for which (or for smallholding purposes) its land and buildings ABOUT 1/2 AN ACRE 
render it very suitable. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD VACANT POSSESSION 
WITH POSSESSION OCTOBER PRICE FREEHOLD £3,750 


Agents for both of the above: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford Office. 
OFFICES ALSO AT RUGBY AND BIRMINGHAM 


T. A. GOSLING, r.avp.a. 


Auctioneer, 5a, ST. PETER STREET, HEREFORD (Tel. 3175) 
By Direction of the Executors of the Estate of the late A. Medlicott. 


BRECONSHIRE—HEREFORDSHIRE BORDER 
In the lovely Wye Valley, 5 miles Hay-on-Wye, 11 miles Brecon, 26 miles Hereford. 
BROOKLANDS, THREE COCKS 
A delightful Residential property with 2 miles of excellent trout fishing. 


The Property comprises ae 
a charming Residence : 
containing hall, cloakroom, 
2 reception rooms, 4 bed- 
rooms (h. and c.), box- 
room, bathroom, 2 w.c.s, 
domestic offices. Mains 
electricity. Telephone. Cen- 
tral heating. Piped water 
supply. Modern sanitation. 


DOUBLE GARAGE 


Lovely garden. Two miles 
of excellent trout fishing 
from both banks in one 
fine stretch. Also about 
17? acres of first-class 
pasture land, as let. 


For sale by auction in Lots, at the Grown Hotel, Hay-oneige? on THURS- 
DAY, JULY 3, 1958, at 2.30 p.m., with vacant possession of the Residence 
and half of Fishing on completion of purchase. Vacant possession of other 
half of Fishing at end of season. The 17? acres of land subject to tenancy. 
Solicitor: R. TREVOR GRIFFITHS, Esq., Hay-on-Wye (Tel. 12). 


NORFOLK-SUFFOLK BORDER 


On «@ southern slope, with wide views. Beccles (main line) 3 miles; good bus services. 


THIS 1931-BUILT, WELL-PLANNED MEDIUM-SIZED RESIDENCE 


Delightful hall, 22 ft. 
louxge, dining room (these 
having fine light oak 
throughout), cloakroom, 
labour-saving offices. 


GALLERIED LANDING 


4 bedrooms (3 fitted basins 
etc. 


EXCELLENT 
GARAGE 


Easily maintained garden, 
1 ACRE (additional 
grounds if required), 


“PRICE £4,250. CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED 


Illustrated particulars of 


ASHFORD & OWLES 
CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS & ESTATE AGENTS, BECCLES (Tel.'2245) 
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6, ae STREET, 


Fen Bisse WOODCOCKS 


EAST SUFFOLK 


Easy run Saxmundham and Aldeburgh; undulating and dry situation with southern 
aspect, overlooking the Alde Valley. 


A FULLY MODERNISED REGENCY PERIOD RESIDENCE 


Most tastefully 
decorated. 

Cloaks (h. and c.), lofty 

drawing room and study, 

sitting room, dining room, 

5-7 beds (3 with Dasins), 

3 modern baths (2 en suite), 

attractively equipped kit- 

chen (Esse, English Rose 
units). 

Mains water and electricity. 
Dual hot water supply. 
Garage, stabling, etc. 

Mature well-timbered and 

partly walled grounds with 

tennis lawn, productive 
kitchen garden, 


Orchard, and useful paddock and field, 71/2 ACRES IN ALL 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,250 
Inspected and strongly recommended by Sole Agents, Ipswich. 


WEALD OF KENT — BAYLISDEN, BETHERSDEN 


6 miles Ashford, quick run London. 
A HOUSE OF QUALITY STANDING HIGH 
WITH DELIGHTFUL OUTLOOK 


83 reception, 6 bedrooms, 

dressing room, 2 bath- 

rooms, compact domestic 
quarters with Aga. 


Main electricity and water. 


Easily divi isible to work as 
2 units. 
MODERN 
T.T. BUILDINGS 
nicely removed, with par- 
lour, cowshed for 20 and 
fertile lands, in all 
911/72 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE BY AUCTION (or privately meanwhile) at the 
SARACEN’S HEAD HOTEL, ASHFORD, on TUESDAY, JULY 15, at 
3 p.m. 

Illustrated ema a GEERING & COLYER, Ashford, Kent (Tel. 25), and 

ODCOCKS, London (Tel. MAY fair 5411). 


80, HIGH or 
CROYDO 
(CROydon 1931) 


By order of the Trustees of the late W. Coker Iliffe. 


‘“ MOORCROFT,”’’ 


HAROLD WILLIAMS & PARTNER 


FARLEIGH COMMON, SURREY 
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30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 
MAY fair 5411 


STOWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


THIS VERY FINE QUEEN ANNE AND TUDOR RESIDENCE 


With lovely grounds and in an 
expanding town. 


Lounge hall (22 ft. by 17 ft.). 
Cloakroom, 

Drawing room (17 ft. by 17 ft.). 
Garden room, 
Oak-panelled Dining room. 
Modern domestic quarters. 
4-7 Bathrooms (3 with basins). 
Bathroom. 


EXCELLENT 


OUTBUILDINGS 
INCLUDING 2 GARAGES 


3 ACRES 


gardens and grounds, finely tim- 
bered and fully stocked, imclude 
tennis and bowling lawns. 


PRICE £6,750 FREEHOLD 


Highly recommended by Ipswich Office. 


SUSSEX/KENT BORDER, QUIET YET HANDY 
33 miles main line station, 10 miles Tunbridge Wells. 
OLD SUSSEX FARMHOUSE, IN FIRST CLASS ORDER 
2 reception, 3 bedrooms, 2 attics, bathroom. Main electricity. Ample water supply. 
Outbuildings for cows, pigs and poultry and 21 ACRES 
A CHOICE RESIDENTIAL HOLDING AT £6,250 FREEHOLD 
Recommended. Full details, WOODCOCKS, London 


DEVON/SOMERSET BORDER 
In rolling country, close 2 villages, bus passing. 
Cullompton 7 miles, Taunton 15 miles. 

A COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARM 


Well placed, facing south. 2 reception, Rayburn, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 attics. 
Main electricity and water. Walled garden. 
Outbuildings and pasture land, in all11 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £5,500; OR HOUSE AND 11/4 ACRES £4,500 
Just seen and recommended. WOODCOCKS, London. 


MANCHESTER 15 MILES 
Adjoining main road south, close large village. 
AN IMPOSING RESIDENCE 


surrounded by own lands and quite secluded. 3 reception, Aga and Agamatic, 
5 bedrooms, bathroom. Main services. Cowsheds for 22, piggeries. 
SUPERIOR COTTAGE, IN ALL 62 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £9,750 
Full details, WOODCOCKS, London. 


70, VICTORIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
(VICtoria 2893) 


In a delightful rural setting about 500 ft. above sea level yet only 15 miles from meses 


3 A WELL-MAINTAINED 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, 
FARM BUILDINGS AND LAND 
Comprising: 

A BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
with lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 principal bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 3 secondary bedrooms, cloakroom, loggia, 
conservatory and domestic offices. Oil-fired central 
heating. Hard tennis court. Pleasure garden and walled 
kitchen garden, 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE, A MODERN SEMI- 
BUNGALOW, LARGE GARAGE, RANGE OF 
EXCELLENT FARM BUILDINGS, EXTENSIVE 
GREENHOUSES, 212-ACRE PADDOCK AND 
APPROXIMATELY 1334-ACRE PASTURE 


VACANT POSSESSION 


except part of the land subject to a grazing tenancy. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE OR IN 5 LOTS AT 2.30 P.M. ON TUESDAY, JULY 15, 1958, AT THE LONDON AUCTION MART, 


Solicitors: Messrs. MANDER HADLEY & Co., 


A NEW LUXURY BLOCK OF FLATS 


Just off Chelsea Embankment and with use of Private Gardens. 


72/74, ST. GEORGE’S SQUARE, S.W.1 
SINGLE-ROOM FLATS 


(Large living room and bed recess. Well fitted kitchen and bathroom.) 


FOR SALE from £2,800 at Nominal Ground Rents 
92 YEARS’ LEASES 


Resident Porter} Passenger Lift, Central Heating, etc. 


Brochure from Joint Sole Agents: 


JONES, LANG, WOOTTON & SONS 


Chartered Surveyors 
61, St. James’s Street, S.W.1 (LEGation 4691) 


W. A. ELLIS 
174, Brompton Road, 
S.W.3 (KENsington 2425) 


Show Flat furnished by HEAL & SON, LTD. 


155, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4 (unless sold previously). 
Illustrated particul rs, plan and Conditions of Sale on application to the Auctioneers as above. 
1, The Quadrant, Coventry (Coventry 3011), 


SUSSEX BY THE SEA 
THE WHITE HOUSE—COODEN BEACH 


A Marine Residence of 
exceptional charm highly 
maintained. 


Direct access to beach, 
3 minutes station and 
golf club. 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
6 BEDROOMS 
3 BATHROOMS 
2 SUN LOUNGES 


CENTRAL HEATING 
EXCELLENT 
DOMESTIC OFFICES 


DOUBLE GARAGE 
VIEW FROM SUN LOUNGE OVERLOOKING SEA 


Recommended by Owner's Sole Agents: 


Cc. S. PARKER & CO., COODEN, BEXHILL 


BO __________  — | 
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WINDSOR, SLOUGH 
MAIDENHEAD : 

Saha care GIDDY & GIDDY ceRekeealeeene 
ee ee ee 

NEW LUXURY HOUSES OVERLOOKING THE THAMES ON THE BRAY REACH 

Adjoining Green Belt and close to golf course and commons. On a lovely reach of the river. Lovely views over unspoilt country. } 

ii 


BURNHAM, BUCKS. Occupying garden s 

grounds of an old mansion. 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 

magnificent lounge and dining recess, completely 
equipped kitchen. 


; in the A COMPLETELY MODERNISED COTTAGE ABOUT 180 FEET DIRECT RIVER FRONTAGE 


2 bedrooms (basins), bathroom, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, cocktail bar, 
kitchen, etc. Garage. Nice garden. staff wing of 2 rooms and bathioom. Garage for 2 cars 


with flatlet over. Complete central heating. Lovely i 


CENTRAL HEATING. GARAGE FREEHOLD £3,250 riverside gardens. FREEHOLD £7,950 


Sole Agents: Gippy & Grippy, Slough (Tel. 23379). Gippy & Gippy, 52, High Street, Windsor (Tel. 73). Sole Agents: Gipby & GIDDY, Maidenhead (Tel. 53). 


HOneHAm S265 nes) KING & CHASEMORE gee ee 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS 


HORSHAM, SUSSEX 
A DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 
In unspoilt position yet only 1 mile from town centre and railway station. 


Entrance hall, cloakroom, 
3 reception rooms, 2 loggias, 
adequate domestic offices, 

7 principal bedrooms, 

2 dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms, 

2 secondary bedrooms. 
Main water and electricity: 
2 garages. Modern cottage. 
Excellent gardens and 
paddock. Hard tennis 

court, in all 
ABOUT 5 ACRES 
Would be sold without 
cottage. 
Kitchen garden and hard 
tennis court, if desired. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £11,500 FOR THE WHOLE. VACANT POSSESSION 
Joint Sole Agents: 


Strutt & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
KinG & CHASEMORE, Chartered Surveyors, Horsham, Sussex. (Tel. 3355) 


WEST SUSSEX 


6 miles south-east of Horsham (main line station) in a beautiful country district in. the 
centre of the Horsham and Crawley Hunt. 


TRENCHMORE, COWFOLD 


A most attractive 
fully modernised 
Period Residence of Character 
with good-sized rooms of ample 
height. 

5 bed and dressing rooms, child’ 
room, 2 well-fitted bathrooms, 
hall, cloakroom, drawing room, 
dining room, study, modern 
kitchen, laundry. 
MODERN BUNGALOW 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, sitting 
room, kitchen. 


MODERN STABLING 


Walled garden, paddock and 
orchard, about 214 ACRES 


For Sale Privately or by Auction July 23, 1958 


Joint Auctioneers: WELLER & Co., 31, Carfax, Horsham (Tel. 3311/2) as above; and 
HAMPTON & Sons, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 (Tel. 8222). 


A. HERBERT & SON 


24, HIGH STREET, ANDOVER, HANTS. Tel. 3402. 


NEAR ANDOVER, HANTS. 
In village 14 miles from town centre. 
DELIGHTFUL COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


Tastefully modernised. 


Containing 
3 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 

3 RECEPTION ROOMS 

KITCHEN 

GARAGE 


EXCELLENT GARDEN 
extending to 
2 ACRE 


nt 
£3,950 


Full particulars from the Agents, as above. 


GUILDFORD 3386 HORSHAM 3311 
CRANLEIGH 525 é HENFIELD 22 


incorporating WELLER, SON & GRINSTED and RACKHAM & SMITH 


WEST SUSSEX 


with fine panoramic views to the south. Horsham 7 miles. 


A COMPACT FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY WITH 
PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 


5 bedrooms, dressing room, 

2 bathrooms, hall, cloak- 

room, 3 reception rooms, 

kitchen with Aga _ etc. 
Staff quarters. 


Main electricity and water. 
Full central heating. 


2 GARAGES 
and other outbuildings. 


Garden with hard tennis 
court, paddock, in all about 


71/4 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Kina & CHASEMORE, Horsham. (Tel. 3355) 


DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
About 2 miles Woking (30 minutes Waterloo). 
WELL APPOINTED ANDIN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION THROUGHOUT 


4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 fine reception rooms, good domestic offices, 2 Garages. 
Main services. 
Exceptionally charming and well-maintained garden extending to about 4 ACRES 


PRICE £9,000 FREEHOLD 
Apply Guildford Office. 


ON THE SOUTHERN OUTSKIRTS OF GUILDFORD 
Within 1} miles of the station (40 minutes Waterloo). 
SUPERB MODERN COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE 
with exceptionally bright and well-proportioned rooms. 


Comprising 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 good reception rooms, mode] kitchen, 
2 Garages. All main services. DELIGHTFUL SECLUDED GARDEN 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY AT £8,000 
Apply Guildford Office. 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
AT MICHAELMAS 


IN THE HEYTHROP HUNT 


THE ATTRACTIVE AGRICULTURAL AND RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
KNOWN AS 


LITCHFIELD FARM 


in the Parish of Enstone in the County of Oxford, 3 miles from Charlbury Station and 
14 from Oxford, with 


A STONE BUILT GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


3 rec. rooms, good kitchen offices, 5 bed and 2 bath., allin first-class order. Excellent 
farm buildings with milking parlour, barns, covered yards and loose boxes. 
3 COTTAGES AND GROOM’S FLAT (all modernised) and 


370 ACRES 


of arable and pasture land, fenced and watered and well farmed. 
THE FARM IS ATTESTED 


Full particulars and arrangements to view may be obtained from 


MESSRS. FRANKLIN & JONES 


LAND OFFICES, FREWIN COURT, OXFORD. Tel. Oxford 48666. 
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Cre 201) WOOLLEY & WALLIS qINGWOOD ANG ROMESE 


WEST WILTS 


On the borders of the Avon Vale country. 


A VERY CHARMING REGENCY STYLE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


LITTLE 
CHEVERELL HOUSE 
Salisbury 20 miles. Bath 20. Bristol 31. West 


Lavington 1 mile (fast trains Paddington 2 hours). 
Delightful position 300 ft. up. 


GOOD OUTBUILDINGS WITH GARAGE AND 
STABLE BLOCK (4 CARS) 
STORAGE, WORKSHOP, ETC. 
CHARMING GARDEN AND GROUNDS 

(Greensand). 


CLOAKROOM, 4 EXCELLENT RECEPTION 
| ROOMS, KITCHEN QUARTERS, 6 PRINCIPAL 
BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS 


2 PADDOCKS. IN ALL 
ABOUT 41, ACRES 


FREEHOLD £7,000 


ALL ON 2 FLOORS 


, . a Superior Cottages available if required. 
Services, Oil-fired central heating. eden Ae 2 2 


Sole Agents: WooLLEy & WALLIS, The Castle Auction Mart, Salisbury (Tel. 2491-2-3); and at Romsey and Ringwood, Hants. 


ee ere z ape! Announcement. Unusually Attractive Agricultural Estate Re. Brig.-Gen. T. O. Seagram (Deceased). 
n the Market for the first time. : = By Order of the Trustees. 
IN THE WYLYE VALLEY ; . 


One of the most attractive parts of South Wiltshire known as 
GREAT BATHAMPTON 
A PERIOD MANOR OF GREAT DISTINCTION AND BEAUTY of convenient size. 
Old walled Garden. The Park—handsomely Timbered. Good Fishing and Shooting. 
720 ACRES 
Including Good Farmhouse and Nine Cottages. Ample Farm Buildings. Own water supply. 
Most e a ellent farming land on chalk with an area of alluvial meadows. 
One of the most attractive agricultural, sporting and residential freeholds which we have had the pleasure of offering for many years. 
Particulars (10/- each) will be pub lished in August, AUCTION, in One Lot, in OCTOBER. Possession Ladyday 1959. 
We shall be pleased to register names of ladies and gentlemen requiring particulars but no correspondence will take place until these are published. 


Solicitors: Messrs. JONAS & PARKER, 45, Castle Street, Salisbury. 


CLARKE, GAMMON & EMERYS 


GUILDFORD (Tel. 2266-7-8) GODALMING (Tel. 570) HINDHEAD (Tel. 94) LIPHOOK (Tel. 2327) 
NEAR HASLEMERE AND HINDHEAD GUILDFORD, SURREY 
Close to schools, shops and station (40 minutes to London). 
Haslemere station 10 minutes by car, on bus route, near village and open country, A TOWN HOUSE OF DISTINCTION SET IN MATURED GARDENS 
A COTTAGE-STYLE HOUSE WITH CHARACTER AND CHARM Entrance hall, cloaks, 4 


reception rooms (drawing 
room 28 ft. by 17 ft. 3 ins.), 
5 principal bedrooms, 2 
Very well fitted and bathrooms, offices. Sepa- 
rate staff accommodation. 


maintained. 
Full central heating. Main 
Cloakroom, lounge hall, services. 
dining room, lounge 25 ft. 
by 14 ft., 5 bedrooms, 2 ON 2 FLOORS ONLY 


bathrooms (1 en_ suite). 

Garage for 2 cars. 
Main water and electricity. : - 
” Tennis lawn, fully main- 


GARAGE FOR 2 tained pleasure and kitchen 
j gardens, in all 
Greenhouse and stores. ABOUT 11/7 ACRES psec. 


IDEAL FAMILY HOUSE, OR SUITABLE FOR DIVISION 


: ‘ re FREEHOLD. FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless sold privately meanwhile) 
ABOUT 134 ACRES on TUESDAY, JULY 29, 1958. 
ae Particulars and conditions of sale from the Chartered Auctioneers’ Offices: 
FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION, £5,750 71, High Street, Guildford (Tel. 2266-7-8). 


AMALGAMATED WITH 
Wel WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD © toss « son 9 
SSGOn Gatee, HAVANT WEST SUSSEX AND EAST HAMPSHIRE PROPERTIES ot ae es 
& COSHAM, PORTSMOUTH PULBOROUGH 
IN A DOWNLAND VILLAGE BETWEEN Delightful setting, only 3/44 mile from bathing beach. 
CLOSE TO GOODWOOD MIDHURST & PETERSFIELD Overlooking PAGHAM HARBOUR 
3 miles from Chichester. IN MOST ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY A CHARMING OLD-WORLD COTTAGE 


SURROUNDINGS RESIDENCE 


. 


ee ere * aad < _ 
A charming Period Cottage fully modernised and in . A A - 
excellent condition. 2 reception rooms (one 21 ft. by A charming Country House mainly of the Georgian 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, 


17 ft. 9 ins.), cloakroom, large kitchen, 5 bedrooms, | period. 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, | kitchen, Central heating. Attractive cottage, 2 rooms, 
bathroom. Part central heating. Garage. Attractive | good domestic offices. Stable block, garage and small kitchen and bathroom. Garage block. Secluded gardens 


garden ‘of Wo ACRE. PRICE £5,750 FREEHOLD barn. PRICE £5,950 FREEHOLD with 217 ACRES of 134 ACRES. PRICE £8,750 FREEHOLD 
Illustrated details from South Street, Chichester Further land available. Illustrated details from South Illustrated details from South Street, Chichester 
(Tel. 3031, 5 lines). Street, Chichester (Tel.3031, 5 lines). (Tel. 3031, 5 lines). 
ee | 
Ge el 
OLD TOWN HALL, \ I," ] | ‘ | S. | | & SON Tel.: 
DUNMOW, ESSEX ° . GREAT DUNMOW 17 


3 bedrooms, sitting room, lounge hall, kitchen and 


OAK BEAMED AND THATCHED 


COUNTRY COTTAGE 
ON OUTSKIRTS OF VILLAGE 
THE RODINGS 


10 miles Chelmsford and Ongar, 34 miles London. 


bathroom. Separate w.c. 


Main electricity and water. 


MODERNISED AND IN EXCELLENT ORDER 


GOOD GARDEN WITH GARAGE SPACE 


PRICE FREEHOLD 
WITH POSSESSION £3,250 


| 
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J. CHAMBERS & CO. | 


17, HART STREET, HENLEY-ON-THAMES 


OXON-BERKS BORDER—LONDON 33 MILES 


Station 4 mile with good train service to Paddington. 
SUPERBLY APPOINTED GEORGIAN RIVERSIDE RESIDENCE 
WITHIN EASY REACH OF THE FAMED HENLEY ROYAL REGATTA COURSE 


THIS MAGNIFICENT HOUSE 


has 150 ft. private frontage to the River Thames 
and is in impeccable order and_ condition 
throughout. 


Est. 1846 Tel. Henley 71 


VERY EASILY RUN AND PERFECT FOR THE 
ENTERTAINMENT OF GUESTS 


BOATING - GOLF - SAILING 


FREEHOLD. £15,000 


The accommodation comprises : 


30 ft. WET BOATHOUSE 


approached by concrete steps. 


4 MAIN BEDROOMS, 2 SECONDARY BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
HALL/COCKTAIL BAR, CLOAKROOM 

FULL-SIZE BILLIARDS ROOM 
LUXURY KITCHEN AND SERVERY 


BEAUTIFULLY MAINTAINED GARDEN WITH LAWNS 
STREAM, ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDEN 
SHELTERED BY A BELT OF TREES, IN ALL 


NEARLY 2 ACRES 


OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT 
AND HOT WATER SYSTEM 


‘ SWIMMING POOL. 2-ROOMED COTTAGE 
(thermostatically controlled). 


Main electric light and power, gas and water. 2 GARAGES ' 


COVERED WASHDOWN AND OTHER 


VERY REASONABLE RATES OUTBUILDINGS 


For further particulars and photographs of the interior apply J. CHAMBERS & CO., 17, Hart Street, Henley-on-Thames (Tel. 71). 


ee ee H. G. CHRISTIE P.O. BOX 


REAL ESTATE hee 
NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


ISLANDS ESTATES HOMES CHARMING. 


WEST INDIAN-TYPE 
SEASIDE VILLA WITH 
PRIVATE BEACH 


FOR 
SALE AND RENT 


PANORAMIC VIEW OF FORT 


ESTATE MANAGEMENT MONTAGU BAY AND ISLANDS 


LUXURY RESIDENCE 
contains 


NASSAU HOME SITES 3 BEDROOMS AND 2 Bite Renn 


EGS 


INVEST IN THE BAHAMAS—NO LAND TAX—NO INHERITANCE TAX ON REAL ESTATE—NO INCOME TAX 


CHARMING IMPOSING 


GEORGIAN-STYLE HILLTOP RESIDENCE WEST INDIAN COLONIAL-STYLE 


RESIDENCE 


IN DESIRABLE LOCATION, WITHIN WALKING DISTANCE OF FORT OVERLOOKING PICTURESQUE MONTAGU BAY. BEAUTIFULLY 
MONTAGU BEACH 


LANDSCAPED GROUNDS WITH FRUIT ORCHARD 
INVEST IN THE BAHAMAS—NO LAND TAX—NO INHERITANCE TAX ON REAL ESTATE—NO INCOME TAX 
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OVERSEAS PROPERTY PREVIEWS 


SPAIN. 


PAUL STEPHENS 
TORREMOLINOS 


17th-CENTURY SPANISH MEDITERRANEAN VILLA IN CHURRIANA 
APPROXIMATELY 10 MILES FROM MALAGA 


Main house has 11 rooms including 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, servants’ quarters, 
2 patios, terrace, attached garage. Guest cottage recently furnished by Liberty’s. 
T-shaped swimming pool. Approximately 41/2 acres with almond, grapefruit, 
orange, lemon, fig, cypress trees, flower gardens. Beautiful beaches, country club, 
shops and airport within 5 to 10 minutes of the property. 

All furnishings, carpets, pictures, linen, china, silver service for 12 included in 


PURCHASE PRICE OF $55,000 


PAUL STEPHENS 
LA GALERIA, PLAZA JOSE ANTONIO, TORREMOLINOS, MALAGA 


KITSON & COMPANY LTD 


HAMILTON 


“FERRY REACH,” ST. GEORGES 
A MAGNIFICENT 23-ACRE ESTATE BUILT IN 1934 


Main house contains 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms and dressing rooms, 

6 bathrooms, library, office, bar, servants’ quarters, etc. CENTRALLY HEATED 
AIR CONDITIONED. Aquarium, cinema, tennis court, swimming pool, 

boat house, machine shop, miniature railway. 

Three cottages, one of which recently converted into two flats. 


BEAUTIFULLY LANDSCAPED GROUNDS 


KITSON & COMPANY LTD 
P.O. BOX 290, HAMILTON, BERMUDA 


JOHN TAYLOR & SON 
CANNES 


VILLA ON CAP D’ANTIEES FOR SALE IN STERLING 
WOULD LET FOR SUMMER 


In secluded position midway between Juan-les-Pins and Eden Roc. Beautiful view of 
sea. 2 reception rooms, 4 master rooms, 2 bathrooms, servants’ quarters, garage, etc. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDEN OF ONE-THIRD ACRE WITH SHADE TREES 


JOHN TAYLOR & SON 
LA CROISETTE, CANNES. Tel. 900-67, 68, 69 


BERT L. ROBERTS 
NASSAU 


SANDY POINT FISHING CLUB 
SUPERB DOLLAR-EARNING INVESTMENT ON ABACO ISLAND 


35 minutes from Nassau, daily flights. Beautiful semi-tropical setting, beaches and 
palm trees, within 10 minutes of best bone fishing in the world to the north and 
excellent trawling waters to the south and west. Main building contains living 
and dining areas, kitchen and bar. 6 COTTAGES WITH SLEEPING 
ACCOMMODATION FOR 22 ALL WITH BATHROOMS AND DRESSING ROOMS. 
Other facilities include dock, fishing equipment, petro! pumps, two 25-ft. boats 
with 105 h.p. engines, six skiffs with 8 outboard motors. 


PRICE £35,000 


BERT L. ROBERTS 
BOYLE BUILDING, NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


For further particulars apply to the agents advertising or to PREVIEWS (J ncorporated in 1934 in U.S.A, with Lid. Liability), 153, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 8.W.1. TAT. 1897. 
BAHAMAS* BERMUDA* CANADA* FRANCE* ITALY JAMAICA* KENYA RHODESIA* TRINIDAD U.S.A.* *(Covered by PREVIEWS branch offices.) 
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5la and 63, LIN 
LONDON, : W.C.2. 
Tel. HOLborn 8741-7. 
Chartered Surveyors and Land Agents. 


COLN’S INN FIELDS, 
2 
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ALFRED SAVILL & SONS 4°" [XiBIBSRER cE WOKEN 


‘Associated. with PETRE & ALFRED SAVILL & SONS, Loddon, Norwich and Fakenham. 


THE VALUABLE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


YOUNGSBURY, WADESMILL, NEAR WARE, HERTFORDSHIRE 


26 miles from London, 2 miles from Ware, 5 miles from Hertford. 


Comprising: 


A TASTEFULLY MODERNISED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
WITH 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 5 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, GOOD DOMESTIC QUARTERS. Central heating. STAFF FLAT AND COTTAGE. 
19 ACRES. OF PLEASURE GROUNDS, KITCHEN GARDEN, ETC. With Vacant Possession of the Residence on completion of the Sale of the whole estate. 
8 FARMS WELL LET TO SUBSTANTIAL TENANTS 
13 cottages and 170 acres of valuable woodland, all at present producing a gross income of 


PER £5,240 ANNUM 


BUT CAPABLE OF BEING INCREASED AT 


AN EARLY DATE. EXCELLENT SPORTING RIGHTS AVAILABLE IN THE NEAR FUTURE 


The property was landscaped by “Capability” Brown. 


THE ESTATE, WHICH HAS A TOTAL AREA OF ABOUT 


2,260 ACRES 


IS OFFERED FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY AS A WHOLE. 


Solicitors: Messrs. RAYMOND-BARKER, Nix & Co., 9, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2. 


PROPERTIES IN DEVON 


Tel. Holborn 5736. 


and CORNWALL. 


CALLAWAY & DUNHAM _ 


AUCTIONEERS AND SURVEYORS 
1, CHAPEL HILL, EXMOUTH (4263-4); 12, CASTLE STREET, EXETER (71651); 19, HIGH STREET, BUDLEIGH SALTERTON (644) 


SUNNY EXMOUTH 


Quiet residential road. 


EXCEPTIONAL BUNGALOW 
SET IN CHARMING GARDEN 
2 attractive reception rooms, splendid kitchen, 4 bed- 
rooms, separate bathroom, 2 toilets; Garage. 
£4,750 ONLY 


Libra House, SIDMOUTH 
(Tel. ONE and 101) 


LOVELY{OUTLOOK 


Close East Devon golf course. 


Hall (cloakroom), 3 charming reception rooms, excellent 
offices (Aga boiler), 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 2 sitting rooms, kitchen, 2 bedrooms, bathroom; 


GARAGE, MEDIUM GARDEN 


‘THOMAS SANDERS & STAFF 


FRINGE OF 
WOODBURY COMMON 


SECLUDED BUNGALOW WITH VERY 
ATTRACTIVE GARDEN FOR RETIREMENT 


garage, workshop. 
MOST APPEALING 


£3,850 


and OTTERY ST. MARY 
(Tel. 308) and 
AXMINSTER (Tel. 3341) 


Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


SIDMOUNT, SIDMOUTH 


THIS IMPORTANT 
SMALL ESTATE 


comprises the attractive 
well appointed Late- 
Georgian Residence 
(4 rec., 6 principal bed., 
secondary accommodation, 
4 baths). Cottage and just 
under 14 ACRES of 
grounds. 


Best position in Sid Val- 
ley, close to the sea with 
magnificent views. 


Sole Agents (A.2274) 


ad ap a Pe ed TR Ae! ea a ee | 

FREEHOLD £4,900. ATTRACTIVE MODERN MARINE RESIDENCE 

designed by Louis de Soissons in sheltered position on Cornish Riviera. Well- 

appointed accommodation includes 2 reception rooms, cloakroom, 4 bedrooms, 

bathroom, offices. Garage. 14 ACRE. All mains. 3 miles main line railway. 
Sole Agents (A.2120) 


FOR S. DEVON 


PROPERTIES 5, FLEET STREET, 


TORQUAY 


WAYCOTTS 


Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents. 


LUSTLEIGH, SOUTH DEVON 


A MANOR HOUSE 
OF EXCEPTIONAL CHARM AND HISTORIC INTEREST 


Entirely secluded but 
close to village and 
railway. 


Hall, parlour, inner par- 
lour, dining room, pantry, 
scullery, kitchen with Trip- 
lex cooker, cloakroom with 
garden entrance, 

5 bedrooms, porch room, 
bathroom, 3 w.c.s. Garden 
shed and coals. 
GARAGE 
Secluded garden with yew 
hedges and ornamental 
trees. 


Orchard, 2 meadows with perpetual moorland river. Kitchen garden. 
Price and further particulars from 
Waycorts, 5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). 


AUCTION ON FRIDAY, JULY 4 


1, CLIFTON PLACE, SIDMOUTH 
THIS PROPERTY COMPRISES THE FIRST OF THE FAMOUS BLOCK 
OF MARINE COTTAGES which make the western end of the Sidmouth 
Esplanade so attractive. 2 recs, 4 beds, dressing room, bath., cloak., offices. 
THE ABOVE HOME MAKES A MOST CHARMING PERMANENT OR 
HOLIDAY SEASIDE RESIDENCE 


AXE VALLEY 
A MOST EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTY 
LOVELY MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE commanding unspoilable views 
down the valley to the sea. 2/3 recs, 4/5 beds, 2 baths. 2 acres of easily maintained 
grounds and 15 ACRES of land. 
VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD—MAGNIFICENT PROPOSITION 


FREEHOLD £3,500 INCLUDING CONTENTS 
CHARMING ESTUARY SIDE RESIDENCE OPPOSITE FOWEY j 
3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, offices. Own landing stage, workshop 
and boathouse. 


IDEAL HOLIDAY RESIDENCE 
All main services. 
Sole Agents. (A.2278) 


J. GORDON VICK 


CHARTERED SURVEYOR, OKEHAMPTON, DEVON. Tel. 22 


RESIDENTIAL ESTATES 


DEVON-CORNISH BORDERS. A MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL 

ESTATE, Lewdon, between Okehampton and Launceston. Comprising one of 
the most beautiful MEDIUM-SIZED COUNTRY RESIDENCES in the county, 
with charming grounds, woodlands and agricultural land, in all ABOUT 118 
ACRES of very valuable grazing land. Together with garages, stabling and farm 
buildings. Hunting, shooting and fishing all obtainable. 


FREEHOLD, WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
Full details C. 138, J. GORDON VicK, Chartered Surveyor, Okehampton, Devon. 


COUNTRY HOUSES 


DEVON, NEAR CORNISH BORDERS. Most ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY 

RESIDENCE of CHARM and CHARACTER, with about 4 ACRES pasture 
land. Would make ideal country guest house or residential smallholding. 3 reception, 
kitchen and offices, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. Excellent outbuildings with further 
accommodation, loose boxes, shippon, poultry houses, etc. Main elec. and water 
Pretty garden and paddock. 


INSPECTED AND RECOMMENDED. ONLY £5,500 
Details G. 63, J. GORDON VIOK, Chartered Surveyor, Okehampton, Devon. 
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Yevonde 


MISS JILLIAN SUMMERS 


The wedding of Miss Jillian Summers, only daughter of Sir Spencer Summers, M.P., and Lady Summers, of 
Thenford House, Banbury, Oxfordshire, to Major John Andrews, R.H.A., son of Major and Mrs. Andrews, of 
Sharpham House, Totnes, Devon, is due to take place on June 28 
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DEFENCE OF RURAL ENGLAND 


(* the first page of its Annual Report 1957 
the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England refers to the implementing of 
the nuclear power programme as a sharp 
reminder “that ours is an industrial country; 
that probably less than a tenth, of the popula- 
tion are directly concerned with the land; and 
that it is the urban majority which dictates, in 
the main, the shape of future developments.” 
If that comment should convey the impression 
that the Council is engaged in a rearguard action, 
the end of which is foreordained by the numbers 
of the opposing forces, the rest of the report 
should dispel it. The most strenuous conflict at 
present in progress is with the electricity author- 
ities. It has moved the Council to quote 
Wordsworth’s question: ‘Is there no nook of 
English ground secure from rash assault?” 
and to answer emphatically: ‘‘No, under 
present conditions.”’ The Council is not satisfied 
that the electricity authorities are observing the 
spirit of the undertaking given by the Minister 
of Power that the erection of new power 
stations and transmission lines would be carried 
out with the least possible interference with the 
amenities of the countryside. Rather, it sees 
the authorities taking the line of least resist- 
ance and “unless the Ministers concerned 
intervene . . . there will soon not be a sub- 
stantial stretch of open countryside which is 
not marred by these monster steel towers and 
their heavy skeins of cables which dominate 
the scene.” The Council rejects the contention 
that, because of the heavy cost involved, rural 
electrification would be retarded by compliance 
with “the modest requirements of the National 
Parks Committee, C:P.R.E. and the local 
authorities ’’ for the prevention of disfigurement 
by overhead lines. The electricity authorities 
are charged with doing too little by way of 
research into methods of reducing the cost of 
underground transmission. 

Elsewhere the story is less disturbing, and 
there are many encouraging instances of fruitful 
co-operation and successful appeals against 
ill-conceived projects. Progress in the release 
of land requisitioned by the Service depart- 
ments is gratifying and, in respect of several 
specific sites, is a testimony to the unremitting 
efforts of the C.P.R.E. over many post-war 
years. Progress in making good military depre- 
dations of the past has not impaired the 
vigilance of the Council in relation to future 
military needs as foreshadowed by the Land 
Powers (Defence) measure, which, however, is 
welcomed as the best compromise possible “in 
our overcrowded island.” Vigilance is being 
exercised, also, over the possible effects of the 
Local Government Bill, the provisions of which 
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in respect of grants might have disturbing 
implications affecting compensations under the 
Planning Acts; and there is a welcome for Mr. 
Speir’s Litter Bill, which, though modest, is 
regarded as materially helpful “if sensibly 
administered.” 

The report expresses the Council’s contin- 
uing concern at the multiplication of petrol- 
filling stations. In view of the certainty of 
more and more vehicles and the likelihood 
of many new and improved roads, the erection 
of new petrol-filling stations is inevitable. But 
petrol stations can be “‘tied houses,”’ selling 
only the products of a particular company, and 
such monopolies naturally provoke rivals to 
seek adjacent sites to maintain supplies to the 
users of their own distinctive brands. Features 
of a trade war complicate the situation, and 
give new and increasing emphasis to the prob- 
lem of advertisements on motorways. No 
doubt the C.P.R.E. is alive to the possibilities 
and its county branches will be equal to any 
plans that may be devised to meet them. 


A GALLOWAY BURN IN JUNE 


ROWN burn water dropping 
Between the grey stones, 
The lapse and the murmur, 
The bright overtones 
Of cuckoo and curlew 
And faraway trill 
Of a lark ; great blue shadows 
Stride over the hill: 
Breeze and bird-call ave blended 
With murmur of bees ; 
Sun and wind stroke the grasses 
And finger the trees. 
Ts it sunlight or greenlight? 
This shimmer of leaves; 
Is it seeing or dreaming, 
The dapple that weaves 
Across the brown water 
That murmurs and spills 
Through the grey stones forever 
Among the green hills? 
DorotHy MARGARET PAULIN. 


OVERHAUL FOR DOWNING STREET 


HE disturbing report on the condition of 

Nos. 10, 11 and 12, Downing Street given 
by Lord Crawford’s committee repeats, if more 
explicitly, similar ones in 1730 and 1766, which 
led to some of the alterations and additions 
being made in which these historic houses 
largely consist. It is, of course, one of the 
outstanding curiosities of British history that 
the official residences of the Prime Minister and 
his chief colleagues should be three indifferent 
old houses originally built about 1680 as a 
speculation by a discredited Cromwellian diplo- 
matist named Sir George Downing. However, 
the main part of No. 10 overlooking Horse 


Guards Parade incorporates the shell of a 


larger house built a little earlier by an Earl of 
Lichfield on a site granted by Charles II. This 
was the one which was offered by George II in 
1730 to Sir Robert Walpole, by whom it was 
attached to the office of First Lord of the 
Treasury (the~buildings of which it adjoins), 
and which was then refurbished by Kent. The 
street frontage, as then incorporated with it, 
was reconstructed and other additions were 
made in 1770-1884 for Lord North, partly by 
Sir Robert Taylor, and the famous dining-room 
was added by Soane in 1825. But, except for 
Pitt, who lived there during ten eventful years, 
No. 10 was used mainly by First Lords as their 
office until Disraeli re-established the practice 
of residence in 1877. Most people will think 
that the committee have made the right 
decision in recommending thorough repair and, 
where needed, reconstruction and replanning, 
instead of mere restoration of the houses or 
their replacing with either replicas or modern 
ones. They are obviously very historic build- 
ings, if by association rather than intrinsically, 
and should be treated as such. 


HARDWICK HALL FOR THE NATION 


HE cost, ‘‘over £350,000” from the Land 
Fund, of Hardwick Hall’s transfer to the 
National Trust in part payment of duty on the 
estate of the late Duke of Devonshire, can be 
regarded as a bargain for the Treasury. For 


a 
i 


the hand-over comprises not only all the cor) 
tents, describable more accurately than usudq 
as ‘‘priceless’’ because much is unique, bv 
some 18,700 acres, including moorland an 
forest of great beauty in the Peak Distric} 
The figure of £170,000 for the wealth of histori) _ 
needlework and portraits, tapestries and origing 
furniture seems small indeed. On the othe 
hand, maintenance, in which the devotion 4) 
the Hall of Evelyn, Duchess of Devonshire, ha} 
hitherto meant a great deal, is likely to bj 
fairly costly. The Derbyshire climate is no 
ideal for preserving the ancient textiles tha) 
are so essential a part of Hardwick’s histor} 
and character; and the collection of histori) 
portraits needs both attention and cataloguing 
The unique needlework and embroideries wil) 
require expert care if they are put, as the} 
should be, in the condition of national rathe 
than country-house treasures. An Histor} 
Buildings grant, whether specific or for genera} 
maintenance, will probably be required, anq 
beyond question will be justified in the case ©} 
the most intact and evocative of great Eliza} 
bethan houses. But these necessary processe} 
should not be allowed to change the atmo} 
sphere of a continuously inhabited home. 


PENSIONS FOR FARM-WORKERS 


OST of the country’s important industries 
now run their own pension schemes tq 
give their workers something more than thé 
State scheme provides on retirement. Farming 
has been left out of this in the main, althoug 
there are a few estates and big farms that ru1) 
pension schemes. The difficulty in most cases 
has been the smallness of the unit and the im) 
probability that a man leaving employment or 
one farm would be able to carry on with pensior 
contributions on another farm. Now the 
National Farmers’ Union has drawn up @ 
voluntary pension scheme for farm and horti 
cultural workers which is being submitted te 
county branches for their views. The idea is 
that employee and employer should contribute 
at least 2s. 6d.a week each. On this basis a farm: 
worker joining the scheme at the age of 2! 
would get a pension of £175 a year at 65; latei 
entrants would draw smaller pensions. The 
important matter is that the scheme would be 
transferable and workers could move from one 
employer to another in the scheme without 
losing their pension rights. There would be 
nothing compulsory about it, but if it is giver 
the general blessing of the N.F.U. it seems most 
likely that farmers who want to retain a good 
type of labour will find that it pays them tc 
offer participation in a scheme that brings a mar 
something extra to look forward to on retire 
ment and the possibility of a widow’s pension foi 
his wife. 


FROM BANK TO BANK 

CERTAIN noble lord, renowned for his 

activities as a wader of rivers, has a 
formidable rival in Mr. Sleppey, of Columbus 
Ohio. Mr. Sleppey, a bank official, recently 
swam across the Thames and back, as one 
stage in an ambitious plan to swim all the 
principal rivers and waterways in the world 
His purpose is perhaps not so high as that 0} 
those who, inches thick in grease and goggles 
plod like laborious dugongs across the English 
Channel; but he will see far more of the world 
than they. He will know by taste how the 
Blue differs from the White Nile; he will return 
home with tales of hairbreadth escapes from 
man-eating piranhas in the Amazon, crocodiles 
in the Limpopo and the sharp hooks of dou1 
anglers along the banks of the Seine. Yet one 
swim alone will not give Mr. Sleppey the true 
flavour of any river. He swam the Thames at 
Kew; if ever he finishes the course and starts 
round it again, let him try the river at Black 
friars for a different aspect of it. He has set 
himself a task that would last many men’s 
lives, but he will have the consolation, each 
time he lowers himself into a new, cold stretck 
of water, of being one of the few bank officials 
in the world who know as much of riparian as 
of financial things. 


COVER PICTURE 
The cover design of this issue is by 
Mr. C. F. Tunnicliffe, R.A. 


CoOUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 
By IAN NIALL 


ISGUST at the summer we have had so 
D far is on the lips of half the people I meet. 
The other half are satisfied. A market 
gardening friend rubs his hands, shakes the rain 
from his hat and expresses his delight at the rate 
of growth now, and an old farmer I met when I 
went for corn yesterday was equally pleased. 
The grass had really started to rise at last. It all 
depends what one’s interests are. Lounging ona 
beach or rambling in the National Parks isn’t 
much fun in the rain, but the salmon anglers, 
for instance, can hardly get up the river quickly 
enough. Between downpours our river isn’t ail 
it might be, as the pools drop too quickly. One 
can see them rising and falling in a matter of 
minutes, so quickly does the main stream empty 
itself into the sea. When a certain stone breaks 
the surface like a whale, the knowing ones take 
themselves off after having a careful look at the 
sky and the clouds. Of late they haven’t had to 
look at the sky. They have been crooning with 
contentment. The run has been to their liking, 
and fish of 8 to 12 Ib. are giving plenty of sport. 


* * 
* 


OR my part, not being a salmon fisherman, 
I welcome the rain because it freshens the 
lakes, but my opportunities of fishing are some- 
what restricted. I don’t welcome rain on my door- 
step. The grass is growing. I have nocow, and it 
isn’t the sort of grass a cow would eat in any case, 
but the rank growth that a scythe will have to be 
set to before long. There was talk of six geese to be 
bought and put out to graze. They are wonder- 
ful croppers of grass and might do a lot to keep 
the jungle back, but I am afraid we missed the 
market. Goslings should have been obtained 
in May. Thinking these depressing thoughts 
doesn’t get the grass down. I could go out and 
cut some between the showers and barrow it 
along to the hens, but just for once what I really 
should like is a spell of scorching weather to stop 
the over-fecund summer just a little. 

I have never been fond of the prolific season 
and much prefer spring and autumn, particu- 
larly when hedges and grass have to be kept 
trimmed. I suppose it all goes back to childhood 
and seemingly endless days I spent hay-making. 
Someone said to me the other day that he 
thought that hay-making was no longer pic- 
turesque but a cut-and-dried business with cubes 
dumped all over the field. While I am an un- 
ashamed sentimentalist about all sorts Of things, 
I am not a bit sorry that hay-making has been 
mechanised. I turned too many rows and got 
too many blisters from rake handles before I 
learned the way to use a rake to have any illu- 
sions about the peaceful scenes of long ago. It is 
raining at this moment. Three dejected hikers 
with wet heads have just gone plodding past, 
brushing through the overhang of cleavers and 
grass on the bank beside the path. The Biblical 
saying “‘All flesh is grass’’ may be true. To me, 
with so much to be done, a greater truth is that 


all grass is work. 


* * 
on 


IVING away from home one finds a need for 
all sorts of little odds and ends of personal 
things, used in the normal course of life perhaps 
once ina blue moon. I have lately found, having 
had to take charge at the cottage, that I 
needed several things I haven't needed for years, 
and it was while I was back at home searching 
that the door-bell rang. The car outside made it 
plain that someone was at home, and so I had to 
go down and answer the summons, which was 
repeated twice before I reached the door. The 
police, surely, I thought. Nothing else could be 
quite so urgent. 

I looked through the glass as I approached 
the door but no figure in blue loomed with finger 
on the bell. I opened the door and there stood 
three tiny tots. One wore a sort of crown and a 
pair of high-heeled shoes perhaps six or seven 
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Gwen Rogers 


THE FLIRT 


sizes too big for her. Her companions were 
dressed up too. The queen smiled. The ladies- 
in-waiting curtsied and almost fell down. No 
one said anything for a moment, and then from 
down the step a boy’s voice said: ‘‘Pen-y-Bryn 
rose queen,’’ or was it ‘‘Pentre-somewhere rose 
queen’? I couldn’t be sure. I should have 
known that we are once again in the season for 
these things. I can’t remember seeing so much 
dressing up among the children when I was a 
child. I have a feeling that pageantry has been 
the subject of a general revival in the past ten or 
fifteen years. In Wales, of course, there has 
always been a certain amount of it, but the 
children seem to be infected with a desire to 
dress up at this time of year in the same sort of 
way that they suddenly switch from marbles to 
hop-scotch. 


* * 
* 


T was obvious that the small boy who an- 
nounced the queen was the organiser of the 
procession. Hadn’t I seen him somewhere 
before? Hadn’t he come along on November 5 
with an effigy of Guy Fawkes? ‘‘What are you?”’ 
I asked. ‘‘The impresario?’’ “‘No,’’ he replied, 
“I’m her page, mister.’’ I gave them a few 
pennies and stayed to watch how the page 
scuttled off to the next house, and how the 
exploited queen and her ladies-in-waiting 
hobbled, stumbled and staggered in their over- 
large shoes. No doubt they composed them 
selves and regained their dignity before ringing 
the next bell. 
I was still rummaging upstairs when the 
bell rang again. This time I felt sure it must be 
the village policeman, but it wasn’t. It was a 


rival queen and her ladies from the same part of 
the village. I had seen this little lot singing 
carols at Christmas. ‘“‘The queen has just 
been,’’ I said. They were very crestfallen. I 
almost told them that what they wanted was 
a resourceful manager to hustle them from 
house to house. 


* * 
* 


NTIL I left for the cottage, every morning 

when I went up through the kitchen garden 
to let out the hens, I looked down across 
the field below us and saw a mallard duck and 
drake feeding in a damp corner among the taller 
grass. They are wild, of course. Sometimes they 
took off and headed for the river, but the duck, I 
think, was about to nest. I fancy this will be a 
replacement brood, her first efforts having been 
frustrated. With the river close at hand it is not 
surprising that all sorts of little waterholes, 
ditches and marshy places are frequented by 
mallards, but I am sorry to say a lot of people 
have their eye on them without much thought 
about whether they are breeding or not and less 
about the legality of shooting them. It is a sad 
fact that this applies to other birds, including 
partridges and pheasants. Two partridges have 
always remained stock birds in the same field as 
the one being frequented by the mallards. They 
raise a brood every year and, since the ground is 
unkeepered, they are hunted and hounded until 
they are reduced to two by the following season. 
One day persecution may reduce the brace to 
one. It makes my blood boil to see such things 
happen, even though the birds are not on my 
ground and belong, as some people would 
have it, to no one. 
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TUNNY FISHING AT ITS BEST | 


Written and Illustrated by ALAN SAVORY 


l¢ | \UNNY fishing has always seemed to me to 

bea millionaire’s sport, but itis not so at all 

if you happen to be in Cape Town round 
about the summer months of November to 
March. Sea fishing has become very popular 
with the South Africans, and they are now 
waking up to the fact that they have got some of 
the finest big-game fishing in the world right 
on their doorstep. There are quite a lot of 
angling clubs, and I found the South African 
anglers pleased to help a visitor to share in 
their sport. 

To find out about the fishing possibilities 
in the Cape Peninsula you can do two things—go 
to the Information Bureau in Cape Town where 
you will be shown great courtesy and presented 
with a mass of pamphlets, or go to a sports shop. 
I did both. I found the Information Bureau at 
11, Lower Adderley Street, keen to help, and I 
was given enough literature for a whole even- 
ing’s reading. 


It was not the personal touch however, and 


next day I walked into a sports shop and asked 
if anyone knew where I could get some sea fish- 
ing. It was rather like Aladdin rubbing the 
lamp. Immediately a genie appeared in the 
shape of Mr. N., said that if he could not fish 
he did not want to live and asked if I had ever 
caught a tunny. I said no, but I would like to, 
or anyway see one caught. “Right,” said Mr. N. 
“Be at Hout Bay at seven on Sunday morning. 
There is a tunny boat going out from there and 
we ll take you with us.’”’ When I asked what the 
charges were he said “‘Fifty shillings for the day 
and that includes the loan of tackle. If you 
want to, you can sell what you catch on the quay 
when you come back for a _ shilling a 
pound.” 

Hout Bay lies like a misty sapphire between 
the white sand-dunes that shift and blow and 
drift when the dread south-easters roar in from 
the South Atlantic. It is a windy little harbour 
sheltered from the worst. of the storms by a 
concrete mole and the towering mass of Chap- 
mans Peak. This is a coast where tragic history 
has been written in the great days of sailing 
ships, all the way along the rocky shore from the 
cloud-wisped crown of Table Mountain to Sea 
Point and Bantry Bay, where the great kelp 
beds lie just off the beach and rise and sink in 
the lazy swells. 

The little windy seaside beach of Clifton and 
Camps Bay and Bakoven, and all the jagged 


SAILING FOR THE TUNNY-FISHING GROUNDS FROM HOUT BAY IN THE CAPE 


PENINSULA. “The lures we used were feathered jigs and rubber squids trailed no more than 
twenty yards behind the boat, right in the foaming wake kicked up by the twin screws” 


way round the cliff face that juts like a gnarled 
hand into the creaming surf, were the terror of 
the old ships that beat around the Cape of Good 
Hope and then were caught in the wild south- 
easters that suddenly blew up from the Ant- 
arctic and rode in a white smother of sea to 
smash in a roar and tumble on the rocks. This 
was the graveyard of the world, when men went 
to sea in wooden ships and lived on stinking pig 
meat soaking in brine tubs. It is a terrible and 


THE FIRST FISH TO BE CAUGHT DURING THE DAY, A 15-lb. YELLOW-TAIL 
OR ALBACORE 


beautiful coast. On a summer day the beaches 
are white and the surf smokes up into the 
sun. The hills called the Twelve Apostles towet! 
up into the intense blue of the sky, their feet 
wrapped in green blankets of turf, and the 
sea is blue and purple. 

Hout Bay was pale and cool in the morning 
before the sun began to bear heat. The quay 
was a litter of frozen fish heads that were being 
loaded into small steam fishing boats by the 
coloured fishermen. These fish heads are used as 
bait for crayfish, which forms the chief fishing 
industry in these parts. There were cormorants 
diving in the harbour and a penguin swimming 
about by the piles of the jetty. 

There was another of the tunny enthusiasts 
already there. He was an ex-South African Au 
Force pilot; we talked of the war, the country 
and the fishing. “I shall not catch one,” 
he said. “I am hopelessly unlucky—neve1 
can land them. Something always happens 
just as the fish is whacked. Either a shark 
whips it off the gaff or the leader breaks— 
you'll see.” 

We waited there in the blue of the morning 
while the fishing boats steamed out of the har- 
bour. The sun turned the sandhills to snowy 
white and the crags looked brittle under the 
glare. More cars arrived with their complement 
of fishermen; at last my host came in a van 
full of glass-fibre tunny rods, fitted with enor- 
mous reels, each holding a thousand yards ol 
heavy-breaking-strain nylon line. Out in the 
harbour was an ex-Air Sea Rescue launch called 
the Civce which was brought alongside; we 
stowed the gear on board and made for the open 
sea with enthusiasm. 

The sea was calm and the long swells of the 
South Atlantic came rolling in towards the shore. 
The lures we used were feathered jigs and 
rubber squids trailed no more than twenty yards 
behind the boat, right in the foaming wake 
kicked up by the twin screws. The shore began 
to recede and shimmer in the sun haze that 
smoked up from the spray veiling the cliffs, 
and the mountains faded to a frieze of 
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E 4 | They came right up to the boat; my host did his best to 

\. discourage them with a .22 pistol, but they took very little 
notice. 

As the tiring fish neared the boat one would see it flashing 
far down in the depths like a giant silver plate, and then the 
dark cloud of the seal. Several times a huge fur seal would 
surface alongside the boat for an instant and blow like a steam 
engine. The dangerous time for losing tunny was just before 
it was gaffed. The twin rudders on the launch had a fatal 
fascination for the wire traces. Piet, who had caught the 
yellow-tail, lost four tunny; but, as he said, he could at least 
take what he had caught home and eat it. 

One man, who was reputed to be fishing with a cheap rod, 
had his bottom ring by the reel fly out of the bindings under 
the tremendous strain of fighting his fish. Then, one after 
another, all the rings on the rod except the top one began to 
fly off like shirt buttons until he was left only with rod, reel 
and top ring, and the line twanging like a bow string. After 
a half-hour battle he landed his fish, but he was very tired 
indeed, 

The tunny we were catching were all about the 100-pound 
size, and I was told that they tended to go a bit bigger as the 
season went on. Whether it was a short or a long season 
depended on the sardine run, as the rapacious game fish follow 
the sardines, which sometimes appear off the coast in millions, 
so that the seagulls sit on the sea and the beaches, completely 
glutted with them. The shores are strewn with sardines that 
have been chased into shallow water by the tunny and yellow- 
tail, the katonkal, barracuda and other game fish. These great 
sardine shoals will suddenly appear off shore and then as 
suddenly disappear into the blue, no one knows where. But 
no sardine means no tunny. 

There was another tunny boat fishing the blue seas where 
the great fish boiled up to the surface. There were two anglers 
hard and fast into fish, trying to pump their catch near enough 
to the boat to be gaffed. 

It was a perfect fishing day off Cape Point, but a storm 
can blow up within a few minutes and nothing can live on 
these seas that is not stoutly built and well engined. It can 
be a very dangerous game indeed, but to-day the sea was lazy 
and slow and the great swells came rolling in, with the seals 
sleeping in the sun, and the gulls and mollymawks skimming 
the surface. After a while the tunny stopped striking and we 
turned for Hout Bay, lying far off in the distance where the 
hills smudged above the blue of the sea. Tunny were still 
breaking the surface and lashing the water into foam, 
, FINE TUNNY ON THE GAFF. “All these game fish of the warm seas are but they were not striking at the lures and the day’s sport 


terrific fighters” was Over. 


mauve and grey hills against the blue sky. 

Each rod was tied to the boat in case of a 
udden strike that would take the gear over the 
ide, never to be seen again. Every now and 
hen a thermometer was dangled in the sea to 
est the temperature. Tunny will not strike near 
he surface unless the temperature is over 60 
leg., and a look-out was kept for the birds that 
vould show where there was a shoal of sardine 
vorking. On and on we went until the shore was 
. distant fresco on the wall of the world and the 
ighthouse at Cape Point was a shining white 
lot. 

Suddenly the reel on the rod of my Air 
force friend whizzed and the line went smoking 
ut. “Don’t touch it,”’ shouted my host. ‘Don’t 
ouch it until he has stopped running. Get in the 
shair and put this harness on.”’ The butt of the 
‘od was put in a hole in the seat, and the harness 
vas put on and fixed to the rod. The drag was 
ightened, and then the ex-Air Force pilot 
struck his fish. After some rather hefty play he 
anded a 15-pound yellow-tail or albacore, a 
ovely fish. 

All these game fish of the warm seas are 
errific fighters, and the South African fisherman 
loes not lie about the size of his fish. He does 
10t have to. It is the country where all fisher- 
men’s tales are true. 

We were about thirty miles out when we 
saw the first birds. They were albatrosses and 
they skimmed over the swells on effortiess wings. 
They were mostly the commonest species, 
ealled black-browed mollymawk, but there were 
many giant petrels too. There were Arctic 
brown fur seals sleeping with their flippers 
raised like arms, and the sea seemed oily and 
dark blue. 

Suddenly we saw the tunny. It was a 
fantastic sight. The sea boiled with them, and 
we ran through a shoal of them over quarter ofa 
mile long. Six of the rods got strikes all at the 
same time and, after some fantastic battling, 
four tunny were landed. But the seals began | oe sr a k 
to wake up and take a hand in the game, FUNNY SCALING MORE THAN 110 lb. “I was told that they tended to go a bit bigger 
and chivvied the hooked tunny. as the season went on” 
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NEW TREES IN OLD QUARRIES 


By NORMAN L. GOODLAND 


1958 


AFFORESTATION OF A GRAVEL QUARRY ON THE BROADLANDS ESTATE, HAMPSHIRE. The forest floor at Luzborough after 


many centuries is a mere ball of humus clinging to each root system. 


(Right) SCOTCH PINE ESTABLISHED IN THE QUARRY BED, 


TOGETHER WITH VERY YOUNG WIND-SOWN BIRCH 


size, but widely spaced, and also over-mature. | 
The reason for this was the virtual absence | 


area around Southampton Water is 

exceptionally heavy, owing to such 
undertakings as the Fawley Refinery, the new 
Northam Bridge and the Marchwood Power 
Station. Nevertheless permission to undertake 
gravel extraction is not given by the local 
planning authorities unless they are satisfied 
that the quarried sites will be restored to their 
former beauty and usefulness. 

The method of restoration at Broadlands, 
the country home of Admiral of the Fleet Earl 
Mountbatten, is that of forestry. Broadlands is 
a dedicated forest area, which of course means 
that the work must be in the hands of skilled 
supervision. Long-term policies are therefore 
traditional; the estate dates from the 12th 
century, and within it we find plantations in all 
stages of growth, from the nursery to the 
mature oak, and still further, to the rich 
agricultural land which such policies evolve. 
The new plantations follow the same pattern: 
they are the beginning of a cycle embracing 
several centuries: conifers, to be followed by 
beech, to be followed in turn by oak. 


- | \HE demand for sand and gravel in the 


The commencement of the cycle on old 
gravel quarries is beset by special difficulties. 
There are two such sites at Broadlands, showing 
how the difficulties are even further complicated 
from quarry to quarry. One is Luzborough, 
some 74 acres of dedicated forest land, the 
other, Cutters Barn, originally third-class 
grazing, upon which stands a plantation of 
Sitka spruce and Scotch and Corsican pine, 
covering some sixteen acres. It is thus possible 
on this estate to see the commencement of 
restoration of old gravel pits by forestry, and 
the results some ten years later. 

I first saw the conditions at Luzborough 
before gravel extraction. Unlike Cutter’s Barn, 
it was old coppice land, but with a 7-ft. gravel 
subsoil, and therefore in the poorest condition 
imaginable. The quality of the hardwoods was 
such that, though some of the oaks had 
reached the age of 200-300 years, the tallest were 
between 15 and 30 ft., and few more than 1 ft. 
in diameter. Beeches of a similar age were 
disease-ridden, constituting no more than large 
clumps of coppice material. There were 
naturally established Scotch pines of reasonable 


of a forest floor. No topsoil existed, other than 


the ball of humus created about each shallow | 


root-system by annual leaf-mould deposits. 


So | 


thirsty was the subsoil that throughout the — 


centuries it had never been possible to develop | 


an adequate humus reserve. 

It was considered therefore that, 
long run, the establishment of a larch and Scotch 
pine plantation would do better upon the actual 
quarry bed. 
the transplants would not be delayed by more 
than three or four years. Wind-sown birch 
could be relied upon to make a widespread 
appearance, and would be encouraged for its 
humus-making value. First thinnings might 
reasonably be expected within a period of 20- 
30 years, and by then the conifers would have 
begun their work: the creation of an active 
forest floor, the obviating of drainage diffi- 
culties by mature root systems, and the ayoid- 


ence of acidity by the humus carried down, 


among these root systems. The first part of the 
cycle would, therefore, be well under way. With 


HOW AFFORESTATION HELPS TO RESTORE SOIL. The top layer of the forest floor already laid ee by 10-year-old Scotch pine. 
(Right) TRUE SOIL DEVELOPMENT BELOW THE TOP FOREST-FLOOR LAYER 


in the | 


The beginnings of real growth of 


LARCH SUCCESSFULLY ESTABLIS 


the removal of thinnings, beech would be 
underplanted as a soil improver—and to 
further sporting amenities—with oak replacing 
beech some centuries hence. 

In this way, the case for quarrying at 
Luzborough was justified. The bed proved to 
be a mixture of gravel and water-holding green- 
sand, but drainage was not a great problem. 
The head forester knew, however, that if this 
type of soil is left alone it develops accumulat- 
ing acidity. Planting had to take place, there- 
fore, before the bed had properly settled, with a 
view to later resetting of trees toppled by the 
wind. Since all used-out quarries are frost 
pockets, exposure of the root systems of seedling 
trees due to “‘frost lift’? was foreseen. However, 
70 per cent. of the young larch and pine sur- 
vived; gaps were made up, and _ to-day 
Luzborough is a firmly established larch and 
Scotch pine plantation. 

The problems left by gravel extraction at 
Cutter’s Barn were entirely different. The one 
foot of agricultural topsoil had been returned to 
the quarry bed which, in this instance, was 
yellow clay. Since there had been no natural 
establishment of trees in the area for many 
years, the mycorrhizic relationship of the soil 
had been developed for herbs, not trees. (This 
relationship is the factor which enables the 
plant to absorb soil nutriment through its root 
system, and is always developed in the soil 
according to the type of flora long established.) 
The area was elevated and exposed, and there 
were widespread areas of deep flood water. 

The problem of flood water was overcome 
by permitting two small lakes to form naturally, 
with a view to making an addition to the estate’s 
sporting amenities. Wild duck from the River 
Test immediately took possession, and there 
were successful early morning and evening 
flights between pond and river. A further area 
was left as a snipe ground. 

On the remainder, planting went forward. 
Losses proved to be heavy, for, apart from 
competition by grass, the following winter was 
severe, and was followed by prolonged dry 
spring gales. However, 25 per cent. of the original 
transplants survived, thus proving that estab- 
lishment was possible. Keplanting of the 
devastated area was more successful, because 
the following two winters were comparatively 
mild, and in the fourth year it was necessary 
only to sow gaps with the quick-growing 
Corsican pine. The time lag thus created, of 
four years, is of little significance to a crop in 
which the first returns do not materialise for a 
period of 20-30 years. 

That an active forest floor is now estab- 
lished is shown by the recent change of colour 
of the needles to a pleasing deep green. A few 
trees have been disfigured by the pine-shoot 
beetles, but these will be removed with the first 
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thinnings. Grass inside the plantation is now 
firmly under control. 

Cutter’s Barn provides a further interesting 
experiment, the result of which has yet to be 
seen, though the head forester is satisfied with 
progress so far: this is the building up of a 
Sitka spruce bed. The estate does in fact lie 
outside the “Sitka spruce area’, the average 
yearly rainfall being below that normally 
required by this tree. However, it was thought 
that the lack might in some measure be com- 
pensated by planting on the very finely- 
particled, moisture-holding clay wastings; and 
here again there are trees in good shape at an 
average height, after ten years, of 18-20 ft. 

It is, therefore, the considered opinion of 
the head forester that full restoration of old 
quarry beds can certainly be accomplished by 
means of forestry, starting with conifers. But 
it should be remembered that the worked- 
out quarries are usually frost pockets, made 
even more severe by the presence of flood water. 
The general belief is that conifers do not 
establish well under such conditions, but the 
head forester at Broadlands is of the opinion 
that Scotch pine will establish, even to the 
water’s edge. The results at Cutter’s Barn are 
evidence of the rightness of his view, but he 
adds a warning that this type of restoration 
should not be attempted without first obtaining 
the advice of an expert. 

Illustrations: IT. Viney 


TEN-YEAR-OLD PLANTATIONS AT CUTTER’S BARN, BROADLANDS. 
growing successfully on old clay wastings. (Below) AN ESTABLISHMENT OF SCOTCH PINE 


Sitka spruce 
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TALKING ABOUT SALE-ROOMS | 


MILLAIS PAINTINGS AND OTHER MATTERS | 


By FRANK DAVIS 1 


SUPPOSE that Miullais (Sir John Everett, 
I P.R.A.) has been as much abused in my time 

as any considerable and successful painter of 
the age of Victoria, largely because of the incurable 
sentimentality of Bubbles, which gave immense 
pleasure to millions as it advertised soap from the 
hoardings and induced a feeling of nausea in the 
minority. But even if you belong to this minority, 
you can hardly fail to recognise his precocious 
talent and the unpretentious charm of so many 
of his earlier pictures. It so happened that the 
trustees of the Lady Lever Art Gallery at Port 
Sunlight decided to dispose of nearly two hundred 
paintings and drawings, originally acquired by 
that masterful 19th-century tycoon, the Ist Lord 
Leverhulme, and consisting mostly of just those 
kinds of paintings which have lately been under 
a cloud—drawings by Burne-Jones, paintings by 
Ford Madox Brown, by G. F. Watts and others. 
They appeared at Christie’s at the beginning -of 
June and among them was the Millais of Fig. 1, 
which was painted in 1854. Here was a small 
picture, imbued with pretty sentiment rather than 
sentimentality, and apparently painted by a 
minor archangel—a young woman in a_ white 
spotted dress with a pink bow, looking at a bunch 
of violets she is taking from an envelope. One 
could no doubt remark that the hands appear to 
be boneless, and the fingers like bananas, but the 
modelling of the face and of the body is genuinely 
accomplished and the whole thing breathes a 
tender sincerity. Amid several acres of academic 
compositions it attracted a great deal of attention, 
and more than one hopeful, not normally enam- 
oured either of Millais or of the spirit of the English 
1850s, scratched around to raise the two or three 
hundred pounds it was expected to realise; they 
were all disappointed, for it very quickly reached 
800 guineas. So much for Millais at the age of 
twenty-five. 

Drawings by Burne-Jones sold for various 
sums from 12 guineas to 50, a G. F. Watts, Una 
and the Red Cross Knight, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, 1869, for 150 guineas; an Etty for 
160 guineas; another little Millais with the typical 
title, The Wedding Card, Jilted, for 280 guineas. 
Then came a surprise, the Fantin-Latour flower 
piece of Fig. 2—an unusual composition of mixed 
roses, hollyhocks and other flowers in a bowl, 
and a bunch of roses lying on a table—painted 
in 1881, which had been in an exhibition at 


1.—THE VIOLET’S MESSAGE, PAINTED 
BY MILLAIS IN 1854 WHEN HE WAS 25. 
“The whole thing breathes a tender sincerity”. 
10 by 72 ins. 800 gns. (Left) 2—FLOWER 
PIECE BY FANTIN-LATOUR, PAINTED 
IN 1881. There are roses, hollyhocks and 
other flowers. 19 by 234 ins. 9,000 gns. 


Harrogate in 1930. There are men living 
to-day who can remember Fantin-Latour (he 
died in 1904) when he was working in Soho 
and was happy to sell this kind of picture for 
£40 or so. To-day he is the darling—or rather 
one of the darlings—of the millionaire collector. 
Three or four thousand pounds have been 
normal prices during the past ten years; then 
in 1956 one was sold at Sotheby’s for £6,800, 
and at Christie’s on this occasion the painting 
of the illustration was bought for 9,000 guineas, 
which seems to be the highest price yet recorded. 
There must be yet dozens of such admirably 
realistic works still in this country, for he was 
the most industrious of painters, and also one 
of the few of his period who has given pleasure 
to low, high and mezzo brows. No one can 
claim him as a great innovator, nor can he be 
ranked in the history of art with names such 
as Manet, Renoir, Degas, Cézanne or Toulouse- 
Lautrec, yet no great collection of French 19th- 
and early-20th-century paintings can be con- 
sidered complete unless it contains at least one 
example by this devoted flower-lover, whose 
early portraits and romantic, almost Wagnerish 


3. SILVER TANKARD AND COVER MADE AT NARVA, IN ESTONIA, ABOUT 1685. “On the whole we prefer our tankards in a 


jlainer mode.” 7 ins. high, £240. 
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(Middle) 4.—-SILVER GILT ENGLISH ROSE-WATER DISH MADE IN 1660. 
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The four cartouches 


ound the centre medallion show some of the Labours of Hercules. Diameter 21 ins., £380. (Right) 5—ONE OF FOUR SMALL WILLIAM 


III CANDLESTICKS. 


igure subjects, are comparatively neglected. 
[his point was brought home to me eloquently 
mough recently when I spent a week-end 
it Zurich to see the remarkable collection 
ormed by the late Emil Bihrle, for there, amid 
| splendid array of Impressionists and Post 
mpressionists, not to mention Braque and 
Picasso, was a Fantin-Latour flower piece, 
lelicately realistic, unpretentious, and wholly 
harming beside the more forceful and austerely 
onstructed symbols of the modern world. 

Two days previously one hundred and fifty 
vieces of early silver came up in the same rooms, 
rom which I have chosen three examples at 
andom. Before the war, tankards and other 
yieces from Scandinavia and the Baltic used to 
lip through the auction rooms for well under 
100. They must have been well liked in their 
lay, especially the tankards, for there seern to 
many in England; I have a theory, which I 
m unable to prove, that they were once re- 
arded as suitable gifts for traders to bring home 
vith them or for Scandinavian or Baltic busi- 
essmen to present to their acquaintances here. 
‘ig. 3 is a good and typical example of the type; 
> was made at Narva in Estonia in the 1680s 
nd stands on three ball feet chased with fruit 
nd joined to the body by swirling acanthus 
~aves—to me a very attractive conceit—and 
ith a similar thumb-piece. Perhaps English 
aste finds it a little difficult to accommodate 
self to the elaborate plaque on the cover, which 
; chased with a coat-of-arms, initials and the 
ate 1678; on the whole we prefer our tankards 
1a plainer mode. 

Yet the last half of the 17th century was an 
ge of baroque exuberance, even with us, of 
*hich the English rose-water dish of Fig. 4 is 
ufficient evidence. This was made in 1660 and 
; silver gilt; the centre is repoussé and chased 
ith a royal crown and rose in a circular 
vedallion; around this are four cartouches 
hased with the Labours of Hercules. The 
road border has four similar panels filled with 
lilitary trophies and in between them conven- 
ional grotesque masks—altogether an exuber- 
nt ceremonial piece. The Estonian tankard 
ras bought for £240, the English rose-water 
ish for £380; in the former case the price 
rorked out at nearly £6 per oz., in the latter at 
bout £3 15s. 

Fig. 5 illustrates one of four small William 
II table candlesticks, on moulded octagonal 
ases and baluster stems, by Anthony Nelme, 
701—plain, dignified and beautifully balanced 
-£700 the four, or £19 per oz. Paul de Lamerie 
Iver is never cheap; a pair of sauce-boats by 
im with their ladles went for £1,050, or more 
han £20 per oz. Compared to the de Lamerie 
auce boats, the £520 paid for a pair of plain 
auce boats of 1732 seemed dirt cheap, 
ntil one noticed that they were half the 
eight. 


A country sale at Beningbrough Hall, York 
(Curtis and Henson), included some uncommonly 
nice furniture and carpets—a pair of late-17th- 
century seaweed marquetry side tables, for 
example, and a pair of mirrors en suite with 
shaped tops inlaid with marquetry panels. The 
tables sold for £380, the mirrors for £550. I 
illustrate in Fig. 6 what seems to me as fine a 
Carlton House writing-table as can be imagined, 
with eight drawers and cupboards in the upper 
part and three drawers in the frieze. These 
writing-tables—by now sufficiently familiar 
objects—can vary considerably in quality and 
seem to have been produced in some quantity 
for at least thirty years from about 1790 to 1820. 
They obtained their popular name from the 
Prince Regent’s Palace of Carlton House, the 
site long since occupied by Carlton House 
Terrace, Less distinguished examples are 
frequently marred by tiresomely clumsy turned 
legs—much cheaper to make than the beauti- 
fully balanced reeded legs tapering down to the 
feet of the one illustrated—and the little railing 
at the top to prevent papers from falling over 


6.—“AS FINE A CARLTON HOUSE WRITING-TABLE AS CAN 
Tradition connects it with the fourth Lord Chesterfield. Mahogany, 5 ft. 2 ins. wide, £850 


52 ins. high, £700 the four. 


the back is generally of pierced brass; this one 
seems to be of wood. The backs are always 
curved at the corners and are as carefully 
finished as the front. They seem to be one of 
those rare types of furniture which we can claim 
to be peculiarly English, original, practical and 
soberly civilised. 

In this case, a family tradition connected it 
with the fourth Lord Chesterfield, a legend I 
venture to receive with caution, for when a 
famous writer is in question, it is almost in- 
evitable that he should be thought of as sitting 
at a specially admired writing table. The point 
is that Lord Chesterfield died in 1773, and it is 
more than doubtful whether such a piece as this 
was made until at least ten or fifteen years later. 
When I caught sight of the photograph I thought 
it might well make four figures; in fact it was 
sold for £850. A pair of George II gilt wood arm- 
chairs in the same sale, carved with shell and 
acanthus leaf ornament, with seats and backs 
covered in floral needlework, made £250 each, 
and a 6-ft.-wide mahogany break-front winged 
bookcase with swan-neck pediment, £1,900. 


BE IMAGINED.” 
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A GREAT GARDEN IN THE MAKING — 


By A. J. HUXLEY 


T is all too familiar to hear of large gardens 
I undergoing changes of lay-out or planting, 
or positively deteriorating, owing to econ- 
omic stringency or lack of labour; and this 
makes it all the more remarkable to hear of one 
which is being expanded from year to year. 
Such is the case at Hodnet Hall, Shropshire, 
whose owner, Brigadier A. G. W. Heber Percy, 
is annually planting from 600 to 800 shrubs and 
trees, and is continually developing areas of 
new ground. 

Hodnet Hall lies close to the village of 
Hodnet, itself some six miles south-west of 
Market Drayton, in the flattish plain of northern 
Shropshire. The family have lived here for 
centuries; the remains of their medizeval castle 
lies a little way off from the present house. 
Until the last century Hodnet Hall was one of 
the most striking examples of Elizabethan 
half-timbering in Britain, lying in a long, low 
valley; but Brigadier Heber Percy’s great- 


grandparents decided to build a new house near | 


by on higher ground overlooking the valley. 
The architect Salvin was asked to submit 
designs; these, however, were not appreciated, 
and it was suggested to Salvin that, though he 
was obviously no architect, perhaps he could 
copy an existing building. The result is that 
the present house, built in 1870, is a replica of 
Condover, near Shrewsbury, a massive late 
Elizabethan building, and the half-timbered 
house exists no more. 

As regards picturesqueness, this may be a 
pity, but there is no doubt that the present 
building is better sited for a gardener, as it 
overlooks the valley which contains the garden. 
Brigadier Heber Percy began to garden here 
some 32 years ago, making new features and 
buying new plants as opportunity offered. His 
gardening interest has never flagged, despite an 
extremely active life; he sent plants home even 
when in the midst of the battle of Cassino! 

From the house on its vantage point over- 
looking the valley, it must have been clear that 
a broad, landscaped design was called for 
rather than any intricacy of rockwork or shrub- 
bery; and what better to hold the design 


DAFFODILS ON THE SLOPES AROUND THE LARGEST POOL IN THE GARDED 
OF HODNET HALL, SHROPSHIRE. The garden is being gradually expanded, and th 


owner has a number of ambitious schemes in hand 


together in its valley setting than sheets of 
water? A stream originally trickled its way 
down the valley in a ditch, and this provided 
the supply for a series of pools, of which there 
are now nine altogether. The largest, roughly 
oval, lies in front of the house, and there are 
three smaller pools below this to the left. This 
is the area which has been concentrated on so 
far; up to the right, as one stands on the house 
terrace, the series of pools, each stepped up on 
a new level, vanishes out of sight behind trees, 


~~ 


and development will continue mostly in tha: 
direction. Sheets of daffodils cover the sloping 
banks here in spring, running up, on the right 0 
the water, to a wide open ride and a belt o 
smaller trees beyond. -The whole garden arez 
totals about 60 acres. 

Beyond the main pool the eye is carried 
a wide field across the valley, with a large 
square, amusingly decorated Elizabethan dove 
cote in the centre, admirably placed as a foca 
point. To the left of this field is a thick wood 


THE VISTA DOWN THE VALLEY, SHOWING TWO OF THE MAIN POOLS. (Right) TYPICAL SHRUB PLANTING AMONG OLDEE 
BEECHES AT THE LOWER END OF THE VALLEY 
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partly of beeches, partly a 
stand of pines; little by little 
parts of this wood are being 
emoved and areas of orna- 
mental shrubs and trees are 
eplacing it. 

Farther downstream the 
smaller pools, with sloping 
grass banks around them as 
he levels change, and colour- 
ul plantings on the margins, 
grovide a piece of effective 
miniature landscaping which 
sould virtually stand alone. 
Jp towards the house thicker 
jantings, with magnolias and 
hododendrons predominat- 
ng, rise steeply above a verti- 
tal face of the local reddish 
ock. By this the piggeries 
mce stood; now there are 
hrubs, climbers on the rock 
ind a small bit of formality in 
he shape of concentric beds 
vf roses and peonies. 

There is more formality 
lose to the house; where old 
rew hedges form a series of 
ompartments which can be 
ised only for formal bedding. 
3rigadier Heber Percy is loth 
o destroy them, although 
hey do not fit in with his 
eneral ideas, and from out- 
ide they do form a suitable 
ntermediary between the in- 
ormal landscape and _ the 
inyielding lines of the house; 
m the opposite side the thick 
voodland plantings referred 
o above render similar ser- 
ice. The garden face of the house is softened 
yy a steep bank in front, planted with heathers, 
erberis and a few shrub roses. 

Between this bank and the house is a wide 
rass and gravel walk, with a herbaceous border 
inder the wall of the terrace on which the house 
tands. Steps lead down from the top terrace 
nd continue down the middle of the bank. 

Across the flat lower end of the valley there 
sa Tudor building, once part of the old Hall, 
ow used as a tea-room for the numerous 
isitors who come every Sunday, an average of 
00 a week in the summer, from the neighbour- 
ng towns. This visit has become a regular 
abit for many of them; they come and chat 
vith the Brigadier about his newest plantings 
nd give their advice on developments. Though 
yithout pretensions, this building forms an 
ttractive focus for the lower part of the garden. 
seside it, surrounded by a close planting of 
hrubs, is a lawn and seating for visitors, and 
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THE MAIN POOL WITH THE STEEP BANK BELOW THE HOUSE. This is the area which has been 


concentrated on so far 


behind it a formal walk through an avenue of 
different kinds of magnolia leads up to a grassy 
terrace with old trees, and a stone wall around 
it, part of the small original garden. 

The soil at Hodnet is acid, and the plant- 
ings are, naturally enough, largely of rhododen- 
drons, azaleas—notably the bright Exbury 
hybrids—and other ericaceous plants and acid- 
lovers such as Pveris forrestii and magnolias. 
However, there is not that ruling passion for the 
rhododendron which spoils too many of to-day’s 
big gardens; there is a good leavening of general- 
purpose plants such as cherries, laburnums, 
lilacs and viburnums, to say nothing of more 
unusual ones like the large-flowered, semi- 
double crab apple Malus coronaria charlottae, 
Paulownia imperialis, the fragrant white Car- 
penteria californica, and that biggest-flowered of 
snowdrop trees, Halesia monticola vestita. Odd 
shrubs include the llac-pink Indigofera pota- 
ninit, and the violet and white Hydrangea 


~ 


DOWN FROM THE HOUSE TO THE MAIN POOL 


savgentiana. There are many climbing plants 
also, including the massive-flowered Schizo- 
phragma hydrangeoides, the beautiful but slightly 
tender Berberidopsis corallina—‘one of the most 
gorgeous of climbers,’”’ as W. J. Bean calls it— 
and several species of mutisia, like climbing 
dahlias in orange or pink, are being tried. 

As with all plantings with a large propor- 
tion of rhododendrons, the problem of summer 
colour in the mass is a difficult one. Roses, un- 
fortunately, are very difficult to grow owing to 
soil conditions and black spot. Meconopsis and 
candelabra primulas lighten the woods and 
watersides into June, and after that masses of 
astilbes and hydrangeas take over; they are 
placed in strategic squadrons here and there by 
the pool sides, overlooked by an occasional 
monumental clump of gunnera. 

Down the valley, across a meadow, on a 
tree-covered knoll, stand the remains of 
medieval Hodnet Castle. Once this field was 
a lake, dammed at its far end; besiegers pierced 
the dam, let the water out and set fire to the 
castle. A possibility for the future is to make a 
new dam and produce yet another sheet of water. 

A more immediate development is the 
erection of a striking folly on the entrance side 
of the house, away from the garden, where a 
broad drive leads to gates, the road and a slight 
rise to a meadow beyond. Here the Brigadier 
proposes to put up four tall pillars and classical 
pediment, once the front of Apley Castle, 
Wellington, which was recently demolished. 
The bringing of the eight-ton blocks, which 
involved a tank-transporter, is a tale in itself; 
the re-erection of the pillars will no doubt be 
another major operation—but when complete the 
result will strikingly fill a vacuum in the view. 

Though this eye-catcher is concerned more 
with the house than the garden, I mention it 
as an example of Brigadier Heber Percy’s deter- 
mination and originality. If he carries on at his 
present rate, the garden will in a few years 
contain a collection of unusual plants almost 
unrivalled in this country; yet it will never be 
a mere plantsman’s wilderness of rarities, for 
its design is bold and coherent. Bodnant and 
the Windsor Park gardens among the 
Brigadier’s models. Few gardeners in recent 
times can have had the satisfaction of develop- 
ing a site on such a scale and the opportunity of 
watching it spread and mature. As it does so, 
Hodnet will take its place among the major 
gardens of Britain. 
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S it only in the month of June that the even- 
I ing sky is green? A dear friend (she had the 
eye of a landscape painter) with whom I 
once shared a flat on the Battersea side of the 
river, always averred that June skies were 
pale green if one caught them at that hour 
“between the lights,”’ after the sunset and before 
the first stars. In those days there was no plea- 
sure fair in Battersea Park, and that quiet shore 
beside the Thames was the most serene venue 
possible for an evening stroll, with the lights 
coming out in Chelsea across the water, and the 
great trees of the park motionless against the 
aquamarine heavens. 

I remembered this when one evening, very 
recently, my companion and I walked across the 
dewy fields of our ridge at that witching hour 
when trees and bushes in the foreground were 
already a little blurred by dusk. To the north- 
west, above the bosky edge of the Pilgrims’ 
Way, the after-glow of the sunset lingered, but 
in the vault above not the smallest cloud was 
anywhere to be seen, and the colour, quite 
positively, was palest green. 


* OK OK 


We went past the lighted windows of the 
little farm-house and through the next field 
which skirts a sunken bridle-path, deep in 
bracken but once a thoroughfare for pack 
horses, and cavaliers on their way to hawk and 
hunt in the King’s forest to the south. At the 
bottom of the second field, where the bluebells 
had faded beneath the oak trees, lies a small 
secret pool. Marsh-marigolds used to grow 
near by, but the better farming of to-day has 
drained the place so that one can now walk 
dry-shod to the pond’s edge. Over it leans a 
wild cherry and beside it stands a hawthorn, 
and both in turn this year have seen their white 
beauty reflected in the little dark looking-glass. 
There we paused for a few minutes because, as 
my companion remarked (with long-ago Indian 
memories), “ They might come here to drink,” 
and that particular evening we were half hoping 
to see one of a family of badgers. 
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A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


By EILUNED LEWIS 


HERE wasn’t long to wait. If we had not 

designedly left the dog at home, I should 
have thought at first that it was him coming 
downhill through the bushes; then, a second 
later, something bigger and heavier than any 
dachshund crash, crashed through the brambles 
and fern, the foxglove leaves and the thorn 
bushes. Out it came, headlong just in front of 
us, and the first noticeable thing was the 
humped line of the heavy flank, dark under the 
trees in the tricky light. Then it was out of the 
shadow and pulled up short, no doubt scenting 
us. We could see him clearly now, a great boar 
badger, turning his striped head to windward 
before he trundled off towards his sett. 

That was exciting enough. It had made 
our evening, we thought, but there was more to 
come. Patter, ‘pattey on the other side of us, 
near the pool, and a badger cub, like a small 
piglet, ran out and followed his sire towards 
the wood; immediately afterwards, as though 


_some wave of excitement had run through 


the field, possessing all the creatures, a hare got 
up, looked around, and made off in the opposite 
direction, bounding like a race-horse through 
the tall grass. I was so busy following it with 
my eyes that I missed the third badger, another 
cub silhouetted against a pale border of uncut 
hay, making for the family home. 

It is a very old badger-haunt, this sett in 
the high bank, where the sandy earth is freshly 
turned up under the overhanging trees, and the 
nettles grow so tall in summer along the old 
footpath that no one tries to walk there any 
longer. We stood just beneath it that evening, 
and heard a big animal moving about—perhaps 
papa again—and a sudden chatter from the 
cubs. But by now it was too dark to see any- 
thing more; the owls had begun to answer each 
other as we walked back through the scented 
fields, with Jupiter blazing in the sky. 


* OK 


HE farmer’s son was standing at his door 
as we passed by and we stopped to speak 
with him. He told us that his collie-dog, a big 


handsome animal, had put up a badger, whic} 
he described as an unusually large one, standin 
his ground and showing fight. Fearing that t 
dog would come worst out of the contest, hj 
had called him off. No doubt it was just afte 
this encounter that we waylaid the badger; ii 
explained that headlong, unguarded cante} 
down the hillside. 
The farmer’s son is recently back fron} 
Canada, where he tried his fortune, but likes 1 
better here. He described the Ontario country 
as “much the same as this,’’ with woods anc 
hills. 
“Any badgers there?” I asked. “No, buj 
plenty of skunks,” was the reply. “They smell 
awiul if they’re run over,’”’ he added. And witl 
very good excuse, too, we thought, as wé 
wished the young man good night. The Pedes: 
trian Association might consider them as vice} 

presidents. 
oS 


Y the time these words are in print anothe 
June will be nearly gone and we shall be 
saying, ‘“De you remember the apple blossom 
and_the lilac and the hawthorn this year?” 
Were they ever lovelier or so lovely? Late 
springs are the thing, and parents of backward 
children should bear this in mind. All the same, 
I fear that if our family of flycatchers, now 
hatched, are late developers in learning 
to fly, they may come to harm, for their 
parents this year have chosen a site—the 
shelf of a tall sycamore tree—as high as a 
lighthouse. 

I have not got my eye on them at the 
moment, because I am writing this in a Welsh 
valley, and outside the window a green wood- 
pecker, with flaming head, is prodding the lawn 
with his strong beak, as he and his parents and 
grandparents always used to do. What a com- 
fort it is that such things go on without changing, 
that although “the bloom is gone” the curlews 
are still about, and all the foxgloves in the 
woods and on the hillsides are hanging out their 
bells! 


FIGHTER IN THE SHOW RING 


HEY told us that we really should show 

the dog. He was well-bred and shapely, 

and his pedigree unimpeachable. So, when 
our Staffordshire bull terrier was a year old, we 
decided to take the plunge. This, had we only 
realised it, was about 11 months too late. Good 
show dogs are inured to show business from 
their puppy days up, and the finer points of 
showing oneself cannot be learned by any dog in 
just over a month, which was all we allowed our 
exhibit. 

But we did our best. We bought a slim 
book on the subject of showing Staffordshire 
bull terriers. Our exhibit ate pounds of toffees, 
which were the only bribes that could coax him 
to stand at all. We also, shortly before the day 
of the show, took much advice on achieving per- 
fection in his coat. We rubbed it with wood wool, 
we polished it with silk handkerchiefs, we used 
a dry shampoo. When finally ready for the show 
ring he was, although I speak as his part-owner, 
as handsome a bull terrier as could be seen. 


Collapse on the Turf 

The show was in an open park and it was 
held on a lovely day. Perhaps, exhibited in a 
ring in a confined space with the sun glimpsed 
only through windows, our exhibit might have 
behaved differently, but, as it was, he delighted 
in the sunshine, in the grassy show ring and in 
the fact that he was being taken for a stroll by 
his mistress. He ambled along at the tail end 
of a short procession of other Staffordshire bull 
terriers. His rear legs, instead of being proudly 
arched backwards, gave an impression of knock 
knees; his head hung down and his tail waved 


By HILDA BOWDEN 


amiably. I felt that he was doing neither of us 
justice. 

A judge approached us and suggested that 
the exhibit should stand; the.dog greeted him 


with a slobbering tongue. I said “‘Stand,” in , 


a grim voice. 

The dog looked at me in a hurt manner and 
collapsed on the green turf of the show 
ring. There were sounds of mirth from non- 
competitors around. The judge bent down 
and tickled the dog under his chin, just 
where he most appreciates tickling, and the 
dog, to mark his delight, rolled on his back 
and wriggled. 

The judge said “Nice chap,’ but he did 
not award us a prize. 


A Fight in the Mud 

There was half an hour to spare before our 
terrier appeared in the other class for which he 
had been entered. I led him away from the show 
ring, both to give him a further lesson in showing 
himself and to decide whether he really had 
better do it again. We walked away from the 
dog show and towards the pens where less 
domesticated animals were being shown. Our 
terrier took little notice of these penned animals, 
but, when a large dog of mixed parentage ad- 
vanced from behind a pen and indicated that 
he would like to fight, he was happy to oblige. 
Probably, from his point of view, a nice scrap 
added just that edge to an already delightful 
day. 

As our dog’s show collar—a special job in 
red leather with lots of decorative brass studs— 
was looser than his everyday one, he was able, 


by slipping it, to pursue this scrap untrammelled. 
It continued for some time, around and about 
the cattle pens, in and out of mud that tractors 
had left, and over and on what the man who 
finally separated the contestants described as 
“heaps o’ muck.”’ When I retrieved the dog he 
was panting heavily and holding himsell 
bravely; his coat was sodden with the bucket of 
water used to terminate the fight and also 
patched with the marks of grass and more 
odorous stuff. The helpful man rubbed him 
down with a sack, but the exhibit no longer 
looked as he once had done. Still, we had paid 
our entrance fee for the class just being called 
on the show loud-speaker, and I led him back 
into the ring. 

This time he did not amble. He walked 
proudly, displaying his shoulder musclés, as he 
strove, remembering his happy fight, to reach 
the dog who walked in front of him. When we 
stood he did not grovel. He held his head 
proudly, raised just a little of one flew to show 
that he was not ready for liberties to be taken, 
and had his hind legs splayed out perfectly in 
case they were. 


Awarded a Prize 

We had another judge for this class. He 
did not tickle the terrier under his chin or sug- 
gest that he was a nice chap. He awarded him 
a second and gave a little homily on the neces. 
sity of presenting oneself in the show ring in 
show condition. He added that, had the 
exhibit’s coat been better groomed and cared 
for, he might possibly have raised his placing 
to first. 
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PROGRESS AT THE ROYAL COUNTIES SHOW 


‘6 SHE Royal Counties Agricultural Society is 
one of the few which are not puzzling over 
the advisability of a permanent site. The 

“Royal Counties’ have increased since the Show 

started nearly 100 years ago. Originally they 

were Hampshire and Berkshire; now the Show 
ranges over the south-east part of England, with 

a satisfactory record of attendances over the 

past ten years. [ver rising costs of staging the 

annual Show, now £40,000, must cause the 

Council some anxiety about weather conditions. 

On the opening day last week they were perfect 

—hot sun, with insufficient breeze to work the 

windmills which still find a place on many farms. 

The site was wonderful, on the rolling 
downs near Winchester, but too large for com- 
fortable inspection; spaciousness is all right, 
but unnecessary spread makes inspection tiring, 
and there was plenty to see. 

The Show started as a one-day affair for 
sheep, turnips and swedes in the times of the 
great flock masters; now the emphasis is on 
Channel Island breeds of cattle (Jerseys 143, 
Guernseys 126). Ayrshires also were there in 
strength. There were more beef cattle; one- 
third of the total against the usual fifth. Is this 
a sign that farmers are getting more beef- 
minded? They need to be, for the Argentine 
(our main overseas supplier) is killing off cows 
and heifers at an alarming rate—in fact, annual 
slaughtering is reckoned to be 33 million head in 
excess of calving—and the country has meatiess 
Fridays! 

There was a strong list of events in the 
horse ring, to entertain many glad to see the 
horses, and others pleased to take the weight off 
their feet for a time. A dozen heavy horses 
brought happy memories for older farm-workers, 
and Grove William (owned by W. A. Lidstone), 
a lovely grey gelding, carried off the champion- 
ship. 

The most practical competition was that 
for the dairy herds, where the farms are the 
show-ring and the judges assess the value of 
each herd as a whole. This time Mr. Norman C. 
Cooper, of Hursley, had the champion herd in 
his Jerseys. Mrs. E. M. Trusted, of Fernhurst, 
showed the champion Jersey, Oxford’s Dream- 
ing Pansy. Guernseys also were led by a cow, 
Rex’s Rose 9th of Payhay, exhibited by Lieut.- 
Col. and Mrs. J. E. Harrison. Another cow, 


MacKay’s Hawthorn 9th, from Mr. A. M. 
MacKay, of Hatfield, championed the Ayrshires ; 
while Dr. Julius Jakobi, of Aylesbury, con- 
tinued his successes by leading the Aberdeen 
Angus with a heifer, Excessive of Kempsons. 
The judging of Galloways, making their 
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By CLYDE HIGGS 


first appearance, created interest. No doubt 
there are better animals in Scotland, but the 
number of English herds is increasing, and the 
heifer Joan 3rd of Barmeal, from Andros 
Estates, Lambourn, was a worthy champion. 
The top Friesian was a cow-in-calf, Merston 
Holly 3rd, from Leslie Langmead, of Chichester; 
who also provided the champion Dorset Down 
ram lamb. A moderate entry of Herefords was 
led by a cow, Boyton Glowworm, from H. E. 
Bourne and Sons, Warminster. 

The majority of pigs were Large Whites. 
The winner, Cradrose Dorothy 5th, came from 
R. Roach and Sons; W. G. Williams and Sons, 
Swindon, showed the champion Wessex Saddle- 
back breeding sow, Merrywood Violet 5th; while 
Lord St. Aldwyn continued his successes in 
carrying off the Gloucester Old Spot champion- 
ship with Willamstrip Grand Duke 7th. 

In sheep, P. Stewart Tory and Sons headed 
the Hampshire Downs; J. W. Watts and Son the 
Oxford Downs; J. M. Lenthall, who imports 
polled animals from Australia to strengthen his 
flock, the Dorset Horn; Cyril Alderson, from 
Welshpool, the Clun Forest; and Walter Lang- 
mead, the Southdown. 

The Ministry of Agriculture compared good 
and bad milling wheats. As things are, the 
heavy-yielding varieties are poor millers, but 
the extra value of those which make better 
bread does not compensate for the lower yield. 
Plant breeders have paid too little attention to 
quality, so that the majority of home-grown 
wheat goes to make biscuits (it is exported to 
Canada for that purpose) or feed livestock. 

The vigorous Egg Marketing Board is 
doing well in increasing the sale of eggs and 
raising the standard of production. Too many 
dirty eggs are washed on the farm, later to 
disappoint housewives by going rotten. In a 
recent test, over six weeks, naturally clean eggs 
had a loss of 0.86 per cent., dry-cleaned were 
about the same, and a third of the washed 
went bad. Naturally clean eggs can be detected 
very effectively by ultra-violet light, as the 
demonstration showed. 

Neat Products (Cheltenham) exhibited 
the latest automation of broiler production. 
This building, 45 feet wide, was only 8 ft. 9 ins. 
to the ridge, so reducing heating cost. The 
efficiency was further increased by the roof 
being made of a double skin of aluminium and 
fibre glass, with an air space between. Every 
labour-saving device was there: bulk handling 
of feeding-stuffs, easy watering, automatic 
control of lighting, and so on. Will the broiler 
bubble burst? The production curve is soaring. 
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CHAMPION GUERNSEY COW AT THE ROYAL COUNTIES SHOW. Rex’s Rose 9th of 


Payhay, exhibited by Lieut.-Col. and Mrs. J. E. Harrison. The emphasis at this year’s Show, 
held at Winchester, Hampshire, was on the Channel Island breeds 


A NEW IDEA 

churns, designed for easier handling, have 

rubber lids, are linked together with plastic 
tubes and are cooled by chilled water 


AT THE SHOW. These 


Shall we take to chicken in place of other food? 
If so, what? After all, our appetites are limited. 

The Potato Marketing Board is trying to 
increase the consumption of potatoes, and well 
it may, with a bumper crop in sight. Already 
earlies are flooding the market, and the kindly 
spring has pushed on the main crop. A larger 
acreage and increased yield will give the Board 
something to think about unless they can raise 
the level of consumption—rather unlikely in 
these dieting days. 

The labour-saving theme was everywhere. 
There were self-tipping, hydraulically operated 
trailers; push-button controlled automatic feed- 
ing of hens; and five-furrow ploughs on a type 
of tractor which started 30 years ago by draw- 
ing two. Easier handling of churns, by Wey- 
croft-Macford, is an idea worth pondering on. 
Churns with rubber lids are linked together by 
plastic tubes and the first two, or one in six 
of the total, are cooled by chilled water. This 
means that a battery of churns to hold the total 
milk production are put in place before milking 
is started. Milk travels along a plastic pipe 
direct from the cow, without releaser, through 
a filter, into the churns where it is cooled and 
thoroughly mixed. 

Thatching straw is getting scarce; combine 
harvesters are responsible for that; they chew 
up any going through them and new wheats 
are being developed with short straw to ease 
the load. Thatching is attractive but expensive. 
Now the “‘stack mack’’ has come, a polythene 
cover which, with care, may be used more than 
once. The material is put on the rick and held 
in position by a net weighted with poles or 
tubes. 

Tansley Bros. showed a variety of time 
savers, among them a grid gate, for vehicles 
to drive over, that is a. barrier to livestock 
unless locked flat. They also showed handy 
trolleys for all farm purposes, a simple live- 
poultry weigher, and a scoop with scale incor- 
porated for rationing feeding-stuffs; how much 
is wasted annually through doling them out 
by guess? 

The Crawley, a small tractor powered by 
an air-cooled engine, would be useful on small- 
holdings, particularly where there is market 
gardening. The makers claim that it will plough 
two to three acres a day, and it is fitted with a 
complete range of implements. Even smaller, 
the RotoGardener, with a 1 h.p. engine, would 
be useful in the farm garden. 

The Hide and Allied Trades Improvement 
Society continue their vigorous campaign 
against warbles and horns; the former could be 
eradicated if all farmers would stick to the 
regulations for two or three years. The latter 
look like being with us for some time to come, 
although most horned breed societies have 
hornless sections. These sections bring difficul- 
ties in pedigree registration, but the number of 
pedigree animals is only a small percentage of 
the total. 
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THE FRENCH ECLIPSE AT ASCOT - 


enjoyed a virtual monopoly of the long- 
distance races at Ascot, and the sight of that 
ereat jockey, E. C. Elliott, standing nonchalantly 
in the paddock wearing M. Boussac’s orange 
jacket and grey cap was sufficient to send a 
shiver of apprehension down the spines of 
English owners and trainers. But recently the 
' French have been less successful, and this year, 
though they sent 15 runners to the Royal 
meeting, they drew blank. Nevertheless, 
though the Norman invasion was repulsed, that 
does not mean that the home forces had it all 
their own way, for the Irish, riding high on a 
tide of success that began with the victory of 
Ballymoss in last year’s St. Leger and that was 
continued by Hard Ridden’s triumph in this 
year’s Derby, went on their way rejoicing. 
Admittedly they won only two races, but, since 
these were the Gold Cup and the Gold Vase, 
they could claim to have done well. 


ie the immediate post-war years the French 


THE FINISH OF THE ASCOT GOLD CUP. 


winner, from Lord Astor’s Hornbeam (right). 


The weather on Gold Cup day was grey and 
cloudy, with a strong wind blowing directly 
down the course. But the eight runners 
for the big race appeared to be in excellent 
shape and made a fine sight as they 
paraded slowly in front of the stands before 
cantering down to the start. Betting was 
spirited, with the French contingent performing 
miracles of arithmetic in order to translate 
francs to £s for the purpose of wagering on 
Mme. C. del Duca’s Scot II, and the Irish, loyal 
to a man, adamant in their support of Mr. J. 
McShain’s mare, Gladness, who had run Scot II 
to a length in the Prix du Cadran at Longchamp, 
last month, and who now had 6 Ib. the better of 
the weights. Others reposed their hopes in the 
Queen’s Doutelle, a dapper little colt by Prince 
Chevalier, out of Above Aboard, who won the 
Cesarewitch in the late King’s colours, Lord 
Astor’s gallant but unlucky horse, Hornbeam, 
or Mr, J. R. Mullion’s Court Harwell. When the 
tapes went up M. H. Baranez’s Flying Flag II, 
winner of last year’s Queen Alexandra Stakes, 
set out to make the running and continued in 
front until just before making the last turn into 
the straight, when he broke down and dropped 
out of the race. His place was taken by L. 
Piggott on Gladness, and this strong aed force- 
ful jockey, knowing stamina to be the mare’s 
strongest suit, decided to make the best of his 
way home. The tactics paid a handsome 
dividend, for Gladness’s long stride soon had 
the others in trouble, with the exception of 
Hornbeam, who gave resolute chase and 
managed to close the gap to a length at the 
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winning-post without, however, threatening 
real danger. Doutelle was five lengths farther 
away, third, just in front of Scot II. 

Gladness, who started equal favourite with 
Scot II at 3 to 1, was bred by Mr, S. McGregor, 
from his mare Bright Lady, the winner of several 
long-distance races during the war. Her sire is 
the St. Leger winner, Sayajirao, so that it is not 
surprising that she has inexhaustible stamina, 
and since she has been lightly raced she is 
probably only now, at the age of five years, 
approaching her best. She is trained in Co. 
Tipperary by M. V. O’Brien, who, having 
saddled winners of the Grand National, the 
Cheltenham Gold Cup and the Champion 
Hurdle Challenge Cup, has already given ample 
proof that the preparation of high-class flat- 
racing horses presents him with no problem. 

The quality of the racing at Ascot is so 
uniformly high that it is difficult to know where 
to start when attempting to make a résumé of it. 


Waal’ 


Mr. J. McShain’s Gladness (left) was the 
H.M. the Queen’s Doutelle (with nose-band) 
was placed third 


But for breeders and those with an eye to the 
future of British bloodstock, the most interest- 
ing events are the races for two-year-olds, of 
which the Coventry Stakes for colts, geldings or 
fillies, and the Queen Mary Stakes for fillies 
usually attract the best fields. There were 
several fine, upstanding animals in this year’s 
Coventry Stakes, which was won by Hieroglyph, 
an American-bred colt by the late Lord Derby’s 
exported sire, Heliopolis, trained by Capt. C. 
Boyd-Rochfort for Mrs. J. W. Hanes, wife of the 
President of the New York Jockey Club. 
Hieroglyph, who came through fast in the final 
furlong to master the Aly I<han’s Taboun and 
Major L. B. Holliday’s New Warrior, had run 
only once before. He has any amount of scope 
for improvement. 

The Queen Mary Stakes, like the Coventry 
Stakes, provided an exciting finish when the 
favourite, Mr. H. W. Clifton’s A.20, held on by a 
head from Mr. J. R. Hindley’s Rose of Medina, 
with Mrs. L. McVey’s Blue Sapphire half a 
length away third and only fractionally ahead 
of Street Song, Ginetta and Satsuma. A.20, 
who is by Panorama out of Loved One, a mare 
by Vigorous, is extremely fast, but if the race 
were to be re-run I would be prepared to back 
both Rose of Medina and Ginetta to beat her, 
for neither was well away and both were clos- 
ing in fast at the finish, and Ginetta was also 
balked in running. This bay filly by Tulyar 
out of the flying Diableretta is a lovely indi- 
vidual, and if the Aly Khan decides to send her 
over to Goodwood next month it will take a 
good one to beat her. 


By DARE WIGAN} 


The other two-year-old races at the Royal] 
meeting were won by Mr. A. R. Ellis’s Masham, | 
a chestnut colt by King of the Tudors who 
out-stayed Major Holliday’s Galivanter and} 
Mr. J. H. Thursby’s unbeaten Irish colt, } 
Spithead, in the New Stakes; Mr. F. A. 
Tattersall’s Tudor Melody, who ran right away 
from her 10 opponents in the Chesham Stakes 
and Lieut.-Col. G. Loder’s Carnoustie, who, || 
vigorously ridden by Piggott, got up to beat |) 
Mr. B. Walsh’s grey colt, Greek Sovereign, in }) 
the last stride of the Windsor Castle Stakes at | 
odds of 25 to 1. i 

As usual at Ascot, backers met with mixed | 
fortunes. Several of the “good things’ duly” 
won, and many will look back with affection | 
on Right Boy, winner of the Cork and Orrery | 
Stakes, Gladness, Tudor Melody, the course | 
specialist, Rally, who won the Queen Alexandra |} 
Stakes in spite of the race being run at a crawl 7 
for the first mile, and Major Portion, who up- | 
held the 2,000 Guineas’ form when defeating | 
Guersillus and those two arch-bogies, Bald | 
Eagle and Amerigo in the St. James’s Palace | 
Stakes. But there were some sharp reverses, 
notably when the Aly Khan's filly, Yla, suc- | 
cumbed by a short head to Lord Sefton’s St. 
Lucia in the Coronation Stakes and the Irish | 
hot-pot, Daffodil, could finish only fifth behind 
the Queen’s Snow Cat in the Rous Memorial 
Stakes. As for the handicap races, these, as | 
usual, brought grist to the bookmakers’ satchels. 
The Royal Hunt Cup went to Amos, a 
four-year-old ex-selling plater trained by S. 
Mercer in the Midlands, who, competently rid- 
den by H. Wragg’s promising apprentice, P. 
Boothman, won at odds of 20 to 1; the Woking- — 
ham Stakes went to Magic Boy, a lightly- — 
weighted grey horse trained in M. Bolton’s — 
small stable near Lewes, Sussex, and ridden by — 
D. Greening, who also started at 20 to 1. yo 

The last race of the Royal Ascot meeting — 
is the King’s Stand Stakes run over five fur- 
longs, and it is, by tradition and from experi 
ence, apt to be a death-trap for punters. But 
last week it would have required a man with 
iron nerves and the strongest of convictions to 
wager heavily on the outcome, for the five 
runners included Mr. J. S. Gerber’s five-year- 
old Drum Beat, a horse of uncertain tempera- 
ment but possessed of immense speed, Col. B._ 
Hornung’s flying filly, Abelia, and M. F. Dupre’s” 
filly, Texana, who had won 12 of the 13 races 
in which she had taken part and had lost the 
13th merely because a mile was not within her — 
compass. According to the scale of weight for 
age, Drum Beat had a 7 Ib. advantage over the 
two three-year-old fillies, irrespective of sex 


‘allowance, but he is one who likes to lead all” 


the way and there was a feeling that if either 
Abelia or Texana could go with him from the 
start he might capitulate. In the event, Drum 
Beat, ridden by A. Breasley, came from under — 
the gate as though jet-propelled and was never — 
headed. Indeed, the race, which had bee 
looked forward to as likely to provide one 0 
the tit-bits of the meeting, was a fiasco, and 
after four furlongs had been covered, Piggott, 
on Abelia, and G. Lequeux, on Texana, accepted 
the inevitable and Drum Beat strolled home the 
winner by six lengths. 

Although the French drew blank at Asco’ 
they came close to winning several races, and 
in two of them, at least, jockeyship probably 
decided the issue. In fact, there is no doubt i 
my mind that the general standard of race- 
riding is considerably higher in this country 
than it is in France, for, whereas the average 
English jockey usually contrives to get the 
best out of his mount by persuasion, most 
French riders automatically resort to their 
whip when a challenger looms up alongside and 
in so doing are apt to cause their mounts to 
become unbalanced. Moreover, it was notice- 
able last week that the French riders continu- 
ally Jay out of their ground, apparently obli- 
vious of the fact that the finishing straight is 
only 34 furlongs long, with the result that their 
mounts had too little time in which to make 
up lost ground. 
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A Golf Commentary by P. A. WARD-THOMAS 


gave me more pleasure than the victory of 

Arthur Perowne in the open amateur stroke 
lay tournament at Royal Birkdale last week. 
iver since, soon after the war, wise eyes detected 
n Perowne a golfer of measureless promise we 
lave awaited complete fulfilment of one of the 
nest natural talents in this generation. Now 
t last it has come, for this was his first victory 
n a national championship. How superbly it 
yas won, and how bravely it was challenged by 
\lec Shepperson! 

Eight years ago I watched Ronnie White, 
hen at the peak of his form, win this same 
ournament at Birkdale, in conditions which, 
less memory betrays me, were rather less 
evere, with a total of 294, the only one below 
(00. Everyone thought this to be quite remark- 
ble for an amateur, as, indeed, it was, but 
erowne was five strokes better and on no single 
lay was the course playing easily. Figures can 
monotonous, especially in a commentary 
ome time after the event, but I make no 
pology for giving these. His rounds in order 
vere 73, 69, 75, 72, and they were obtained on 
me of the most testing links in Britain, 
neasuring over 6,800 yards, and never was the 
trictest par less than 71. There were three 
joles he could not reach in two shots; the second 
nd sixteenth were only just within his range 
vith a spoon, and seven or eight others required 
‘Jong iron for the stroke into the green. Add to 
his the facts that there was always a wind from 
he sea, not particularly strong on the first two 
lays but firm enough on the last, and that 
erowne, in company with most of the rest of 
he field, played half his first round in torrential 
ain, and one has some measure of the quality of 
jis performance. 

It was a classic of medal play and I make 
0 bones about saying that it was among the 
nest by an amateur in these British islands 
ince Jones. As the great man himself is coming 
o St. Andrews as captain of the American team 
or the world championship in October he will 
t least have a glimpse of Perowne and surely 
vill approve. 

It is hard to believe that Perowne is still 
mly 28, for in terms of service for England he 
s now, as they say, the “‘senior professional.” 
te first played when he was seventeen and it 
yas obvious even then that a place in the highest 
ompany awaited him. His method is so beauti- 
ully simple, compact and so absolutely ortho- 
lox that it seems incapable of producing a 
dose or ugly shot. His short, sturdy frame 
lies any suggestion of unsteadiness, and he is 
nuch stronger than many people would think. 
‘he great charm about his golf, apart from its 
naffected beauty of style, has always been its 
romptness and decision. He never potters, 
lithers or fidgets in the infuriating fashion of 
© many modern young players. Indeed his 
juickness has sometimes betrayed him, for he 
vould rush at putts, especially the holing out 
mes. But what a rare and delightful fault in 
hese days of laborious, futile deliberation! 
‘nother charming aspect of Perowne is his 
nvariable cheerfulness. Not for him the his- 
rionics, the excuses, the despair and the tem- 
er to which so many are victims, but simply 
n uninhibited, modest and wholly pleasant 
pproach to the game. Everything about him 
; the embodiment of health and straightfor- 
vard thinking, as clean and fresh as the winds 
vhich blow across the East Anglian acres he 
arms. 

For Shepperson, too, this meeting was a 
riumph. Not only did he play quite beauti- 
ully in every round, but he has overcome what 
hreatened to be a fault in not setting himself 
_ high enough standard in medal play. This 
vill have been a valuable experience and 
nother great step in the development of an 
xceptional young golfer. His character was 
ut to the severest test in the last two rounds. 
fhe leaders played at the end, in the now 
cepted manner of the professional events, 
nd Shepperson was immediately in front of 


[ CANNOT remember a golfing event which 


the last pair, Perowne and Wolstenholme. As 
the day wore on his became the final responsi- 
bility to set a target, and not once did he falter. 
He began the third round four shots behind 
Perowne and one behind Wolstenholme. Shortly 
after the morning turn he had cut the lead to 
two and thereabouts it remained until the 71st 
hole, where Perowne gained another shot, but 
by then it did not matter. This final margin 
does rather less than justice to Shepperson. 
His golf, so calm and so assured, and the splen- 
did way he refused to yield to the pressure 
behind deserved slightly better than defeat by 
three strokes. The reason it was as much could 
be blamed on the infallibility with which 
Perowne always played the 16th hole. 

Those who are familiar with Birkdale will 
remember the huge dunes which stand sentinel 
on either side of the fairway and which leave 
such a narrow channel for the drive from the 


and second, and I do not think either of them 
missed the fairway more than four or five times 
in the 72 holes. Really the standard of amateur 
golf is becoming almost alarmingly high. 

Inevitably in such splendidly testing con- 
ditions the frail soon fell by the wayside and 
the first ten places were all filled by Walker 
Cup or international players, with the excep- 
tion of Whitehead, and he reached the final of 
the English championship last year. He scored 
admirably after beginning with an 80 and his 
final round of 71 was the lowest on the last day. 
Wolstenholme, who finished third but a long 
way out of the hunt, had rather a disappointing 
last day. He had actually drawn level with 
Perowne after fifteen holes in the morning. 
Then his game began to wander a little. Onlya 
courageous and determined competitor could 
have fashioned a 78 from the golf he played 
through the greens after lunch. 


A. H. PEROWNE DRIVING FROM THE 17th IN THE BRABAZON TROPHY AT 


ROYAL BIRKDALE. He won with a score of 289. A. E. Shepperson was second with 292 and 
G. B. Wolstenholme (watching in foreground) third with 293 


championship tee. The entrance to the green 
is uncompromising too, and the hole measures 
510 yards. In his second round, with a help- 
ing wind, Perowne hit a superb spoon shot to 
the heart of the green and holed out for a three. 
This was the kernel of a wonderful round of 69, 
which in itself was the kernel of ultimate vic- 
tory. Unfortunately I have not the space to 
give chapter and verse of one of the most beau- 
tifully played rounds I have ever seen and again 
must resort to figures. Perowne played the 
last six holes in 3, 4, 4, 3, 3, 4, and, if that does 
not mean very much to those who do not know 
Birkdale, let me say that the shortest shot to 
any green was played with a three iron, and that 
Hogan at his finest would have been satisfied 
with such a finish. Perowne’s 69 broke the course 
record by two strokes and one of its holders, Ray- 
mond Oppenheimer, was a delighted observer. 
There is no doubt that an uncharitable 
summer, which infuriates the cricketers and 
often makes the watching of golf rather a pen- 
ance, has its advantages. It ensures that the 
courses will be in good condition and that 
there will be a fair degree of rough. I have 
never seen Birkdale in such perfect shape. The 
fairways were excellent and the greens superbly 
true and of a splendid pace. But the rough was 
quite savage and many a shot a foot off the 
fairway was punished as severely as one ten 
yards away. Visiting the rough invariably 
cost half a stroke or more, which was as it 
should be, but its thickness did put an exacting 
premium on good driving. Undoubtedly the 
two straightest players in the field finished first 


The presence of Reid Jack, Frank Deighton 
and McClue among others from Scotland, that 
uncommonly steady left-hander Charles, of 
New Zealand and Taylor, of South Africa, was 
most welcome. It is a pity that more players 
from outside England do not take advantage 
of the fact that the tournament is open to the 
world in spite of being called the English stroke 
play championship. Jack played a beautifully 
controlled 72 in the rain of the first day, and it 
was sad that he should have an unconscionable 
number of fives on his card in the third round, 
but all was well after lunch. Deighton remains 
a problem. The tension of great occasions seems 
too much for him, but once this has been eased 
he can play with magnificent power; 42 out on 
the first morning was his safety valve this time. 
Thereafter he played splendidly. Dixon Rawlin- 
son, for many years one of the finest strikers in 
the land, has suffered similarly. He also had one 
disastrous nine holes, which spoiled almost 
impeccable consistency, yet finished fourth, 
somewhat fittingly in company with Deighton. 

There may be those who are wondering 
what became of Sewell, who won the title in 
such commanding fashion at Moortown last 
year. The little man had a depressing start in 
the rain of Thursday. This put a millstone about 
him which, with the course playing long, he had 
not the power to remove. On fast running 
courses he has no superior as a consistent scorer, 
and I have no doubt that had Birkdale been 
playing as it did for the Open when Thomson 
won four years ago Sewell would not have 
yielded his title lightly, even to Perowne 
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HE essential position of Allan 
Ramsay in the development of 


English portrait painting has 
been realised only recently. His 
discreet and unobtrusive style has 
tended to be overlooked, especially as 
many of his most typical portraits 
remain in private hands, and it was 
only with the publication of Mr. 
Alastair Smart’s notable mcnograph, 
The Life and Art of Allan Ramsay in 
1952, that his distinct contribution 
was correctly assessed. 

The exhibition of some thirty 
portraits and some fifty drawings 
(selected and catalogued by Mr. Smart) 
at Kenwood is, therefore, an event of 
considerable importance. Ramsay 
appeared at a singularly propitious 
moment, when the movement against 
the formal portraiture of the 17th and 
early 18th century was about to begin, 
and the powerful portrait of Charles, 
8th Baron Cathcart (1740) in the 
collection of Lt.-Col. the Earl of 
Cathcart, illustrates his early ventures 
in the style against which he was to 
react. In this instance one feels, too, 
that he was aware of the work of 
Largilliére or Rigaud. 

gether with Hogarth, a more 

and outspoken painter, Ramsay 
introduced a note of intimacy into 
portrait painting: he was, in fact, an 
artist who was tinged with the rococo 
spirit of the times. This quality arose 
from his concern, the concern of a born 
natural painter, with shades of mean- 
ing, not so much in terms of human 
psychology, as of tone. Not until 
Gainsborough explored the intricacies 
of silver and pink did any British 
painter wed so felicitously a decent 
solicitude for the appearance of a 
sitter with a concern for flesh painting: 
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By DENYS SUTTON 


ALLAN RAMSAY—A SELF-PORTRAIT. An exhibition of 
some thirty portraits and fifty drawings by Ramsay is being 
held at the Iveagh Bequest, Kenwood, London, until September 
30. “He was one of the rare British painters of the period who 
were well versed in contemporary Continental styles.” 


ALLAN RAMSAY: A PAINTER RE-APPRAISED 


and in his early. years he was admi 
ably assisted by Joseph van Haecke 
the accessories painter. : 
Ramsay’s success was largely dij 
to his craftsmanship. He was one q 
the rare British painters of the peri 
who were well versed in contempora: 
Continental styles. Born in 171 
he had spent two years in = Ital] 
(from 1736 to 1738), where he studie| 
under Francesco Imperiali at Rom| 
and then under Francesco Solimena 4| 
Naples. The selection of drawings a| 
Kenwood, sheets which have a delicac| 
akin to Pietro Longhi and Watteay 
reveals that he executed copies afte 
both Solimena and Batoni, unde 
whom his son was to study at a late 
date. The two early portraits of Lo 
Deerhurst and the Hon. John Coventry 
both of about 1740, belonging to Lor 
Coventry (which are not on vie\ 
though reproduced in Mr. Smart’ 
volume), suggest his debt to Baton 
their ease of manner and pose rec 


“the.Roman artist’s approach. But h 


was clearly aware of other currents 1 
Italian art, and the remarkable port 
rait of Mary Robertson, the wife o 


William Adam, and the mother of th 


famous trio of architects, (now in th 
collection of Captain C. K. Ada 
suggests even that he may have looke 
at the work of Ceruti, the Nort 
Italian realist. 

His technique owed much t 
Italian inspiration, and George Vertue 
writing in 1739, the year after Ramsay’ 
return from Italy, noted that he dre 
“the faces in red lines, shades, etc 
finishing the likeness in one red colou 
or mask before he puts on the fles! 
colour; which he proposes as a metho 
to make the flesh clear and transparent. 
As Mr. Smart remarks in his excelle 


JOHN SARGENT. Painted by Ramsay in 1753 and lent by Sir Orme Sargent. (Right) MARY ROBERTSON, WIFE OF WILLIAM ADAM 
c. 1748-50. Lent by Captain C. K. Adam 


ADY WALPOLE WEMYSS. Painted by Ramsay in 1754. Lent by the Earl of Wemyss and March. 
Painted in 1762. Lent by Captain Michael Wemyss 


ntroduction to the catalogue, this method of 
building up the heads in red monochrome 
which was abandoned by Ramsay only in the 
1760s) was derived from Benedetto Luti, whose 
ork was also known to William Kent. The 
[talian inspiration, that of Naples, for instance, 
s evident again in the attractive portrait of 
4 Young Girl belonging to Mrs. Charles 

epburn, dateable to about 1750. 

Ramsay’s art underwent 
arious changes, and his mastery 
of the grand Baroque manner (at 
ariance with the usual informality 
f his approach) can be observed 
n the well-known portrait of Dr. 
Richard Mead (1747) in the Found- 
ing Hospital. The variety of his 
pproach also transpires from his 
orthright portrait of John Sargent 
1753) belonging to Sir Orme 
Sargent, which possesses an as- 
onishing directness, and from the 
ascinating portrait of Lady 

alpole Wemyss, of 1754 (Earl of 
Wemyss), in which the treatment 
as an Italianate or even an 
Austrian air. 

The artist's Scottish con- 
ections proved important for his 
tatus in the London art world, 
ind it would seem as if the first 
f his royal portraits, that of 
reorge III as Prince of Wales, 
ainted in 1757, was commissioned 
Ss a present to the third Earl of 
3ute, to whose descendant it now 
slongs. On George IIT’s accession 
n October, 1760, Ramsay became 
fficial painter to the Court, and 
he King told Lord Eglinton, who 
vas attempting to persuade him 
o sit to Sir Joshua Reynolds, that 
‘Mr. Ramsay is my painter, my 
.ord.”” The King evidently ap- 
reciated Ramsay’s company, 
nd according to Allan Cunning- 
1am the King treated him like a 
rother and sometimes would ask 
lim to take his easel and canvas to 
he dining-room, so that he might 
riticise his work as he ate, 
nd “have the pleasure of his 
onversation.”” Ramsay would 


DR. DAVID CLERK. 
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then speak “‘freely and without disguise’ about 
the affairs of Europe: one wonders in this cc 
nection if, at any stage, Ramsay exerted his 
influence to assist the King in making up his 
mind to acquire the Consul Smith collection in 
1762. 

Horace Walpole, in comparing the merits 
of Reynolds and Ramsay, commented that 
“the latter is all delicacy. Mr. Reynolds seldom 


Painted in 17 
Rattray 


Lent by Captain James of 


(Right) ELIZABETH MONTAGU, 


succeeds in women: Mr. Ramsay is formed to 
paint them.” At the height of his powers, 
Ramsay appeared as an exquisite recorder of 
the graces and sensitivity of his female sitters, 
and his portrait of Elizabeth Montagu, 1762 
(Captain Wemyss), the famous blue-stocking, 
catches her in a pensive moment, so that one 
can well appreciate her remark that “I never 
invite idiots to my house.’”’ Here, too, the artist 
has not only rendered the sitter’s 
mood, but painted the rose in her 
corsage with particular delicacy. 
It is in such paintings that Ram- 
say reminds one of his French 
contemporaries—Nattier, Quentin 
de la Tour and Perronneau, whose 
work was appreciated by certain 
collectors in this country. But the 
relationship with French art is 
also demonstrated in several of his 
male portraits, notably the sen- 
sitive Dr. David Clerk of 1760 in 
the possession of Captain James 
Rattray. 
Although 
1784, he had 
ing by the end of 
when he was 
with executing copies of his 
royal portraits. But even at 
this stage, when his energies were 
directed into other channels, he 
could still paint such delicate 
portraits as that of Charles, Vis- 
count Mahon (1763) in the collect 
ion of Lord Stanhope. He well 
catches the personality of this 
able and many-sided man of whom 
the painter once wrote that he 
disregarded ‘“‘matters of dress and 
modes of behaviour requisite in 
mixed companies . which, how 
trifling they may 
are very essential in 


died in 
paint- 
1760s, 


Ramsay 
abandoned 
the 
overwhelmed 


ever seem to 
scholars, 
life.’’ 

A draughtsman of consider 
able prowess, a painter of discreet 
and persuasive charm, Ramsay’s 
position is now clearly established, 
and the present exhibition at 
Kenwood must be counted as one 
the most valuable so far 
arranged there 
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IGHTHAM COURT, KENT ; 


THE HOME OF COLONEL RALPH AND LADY GWENETH CAVENDISH = By MARK GIROUARD} 


Built in the mid-16th century by the Willoughby family, Ightham Court, although altered c. 1800, remains a | 
particularly charming example of a medium-sized Tudor house, with Renaissance detail of 1575. 


HERE is something particularly intrigu- 

ing about the great series of engravings in 

which Kip, in the early 18th century, 
neatly and minutely recorded the appearance of 
houses and gardens all over England. How 
remote they seem now, those formal landscapes 
of a clipped and starched age, with their toy 
newly-planted avenues and orchards, their 
arabesque parterres and topiary hedges, their 
succession of little ‘courtyards, ponds, and 
enclosures. Yet at the same time it is a curi- 
ously vivid experience to hover above them, 
as aerial and invisible trespassers, and gaze 
down on house after house, tidily laid out for 
our inspection down to the last vegetable in the 
kitchen-garden. 

One of these engravings, published in 1719 
in Harris’s History of Kent, shows Ightham 
Court (Fig. 4). It has not changed so very much 
since then. The house looks on first sight much 
the same; and it is set in the ghost of the original 
garden, grown now however, through time and 
change of fashion, far wilder and more informal. 
Part of its charm is, in fact, this, continuous 
gentle background echo of its old neatness and 
formality, in contrast to the present easy vigour 
of huge trees and open stretches of grass. One 
big lawn has replaced the two forecourts, with 
their walls and gates and stone paving, and the 
coach and four lumbering in at a stately trot; 
yet this side of the house (Fig. 1) preserves 


2.—THE HOUSE FROM THE NORTH-WEST 


1.—IGHTHAM COURT FROM THE WEST. 
The columned central feature is dated 1575 


something of the feel of a courtyard, although it 
is shut in now not by stone walls but by grass 
banks and old trees. At the back of the house 
the gravelled paths, the fountain, the rows of 
cypress, fir and yew, have also given way to 
grass; but the clipped hedge of the original 
enclosure is still there, with a little pavilion at 
the outside corner. The most complete and 
exciting metamorphosis, however, is that of 
what used to. be called the wilderness, to the 
north of the house. These wildernesses repre- 
sented the furthest people in the 17th and early 
18th century would go in allowing unclipped 
nature into their gardens; but they were of a very 
controlled and play-acting wildness, with neat 
paths curving elaborately and self-consciously 
through woods of baby trees. At Ightham there 
was also a wonderfully silly circular island 
in the middle of a circular pond. This toy 
forest has now become a grove of beautiful 


.and untamed trees; but it has not only grown 


up, it has grown out, burst its old bounds 
and spilt right down on to the north front 
of the house, from which it is pierced through 
its centre by an avenue of soaring limes 
(Fig. 5). 

In this wood are the remains of the circular 
island, now smothered with trees and with only 
a dry ditch round it. But beyond this there is 
still a lake, with another island in its centre, on 
which is a minute pavilion, perhaps of the early 
18th century and now sadly decayed. This is 
not exactly as shown by Kip, but may be the 
original arrangement, as Kip was not always 
over-accurate in his details. 

The house which stands in the centre of 
this lay-out, and which is now known as Ightham 
Court but was originally called Court Lodge, 
was probably so named because the courts of 
the manor of Ightham took place in it. There 
had been a house of some sort in this area since 
the Middle Ages; it may possibly have been on 
the same site as the present one, and be in part 
incorporated in it, which would explain certain 
oddities and irregularities, such as the way the 
north end of the main, west, front is set back 
several feet behind the south. But substantially 
the present house was built in the mid-16th 
century by the Willoughby family, whose main 
seat, long since destroyed, was at Bore Place 
near Chiddingstone, 10 miles away. These Kent — 
Willoughbys were a branch of the Lincolnshire” 
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3.—THE EAST FRONT, WITH THE STAIRCASE TOWER IN THE CENTRE 


family of Willoughby of Eresby; Sir Thomas 
Willoughby (d. 1545), Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas under Henry VIII and the 
youngest brother of the 9th Lord Willoughby 
d’Eresby, married a Kentish heiress, Katherine 
Read, who inherited from her father Bore Place 
and a big estate which included the manor of 
Ightham. The classical centre-piece in the 
middle of the west front (Fig. 2) is dated 1575, 
on what is clearly an original date-stone, though 
it has been reset into the 19th-century porch. 
At this time the head of the Willoughby family 
was another Thomas Willoughby, grandson of 
the judge, who had inherited from his father, 
Robert, in 1556. 

The Ightham centre-piece dates. from a 
period, starting in the late 1560s, when the 
English suddenly woke up to the existence of 
the Five Orders. What had before been confined 
to the houses of a few powerful courtiers with 
advanced tastes caught on and became a 
nation-wide craze; peers, country gentlemen and 
college dons all started looking with immense 
excitement at architectural books, and then 
rushing off, like children eager to play a new 
game, to put.an Ionic column on a Doric, and 
a Corinthian on an Ionic. However naive the 
results are, however badly copied by unsophisti- 
cated workmen from crude engravings, they 
have an innocent freshness which it is hard to 
resist. At Ightham the centre-piece is little 
more than a scaffolding of four stories of 
stumpy columns, which climb laboriously up 
to an attenuated pediment; yet it has just this 
coltish charm, and a charm of colour as well, 
for the columns and mouldings are all of a grey 
cement which contrasts, like the piping on a 
soldier’s coat, with the deep red of the brick- 
work. There is a similar contrast of colour, and 
‘the same use of brick and cement, at Hill Hall 
in Essex where in the mid-1570s Sir Thomas 
Smyth covered his whole house with a grid of 
clumsy but endearing columns. Hill Hall is, 
in fact, so very close to Ightham both in style 
and date that one wonders whether Smyth’s 
chief artificer, a London carpenter called 
Richard Kirby, could also have been employed 
by the Willoughbys. 


There is little sign of the Renaissance in the 
rest of the Willoughbys’ work at Ightham. 
Indeed, it is possible that it is slightly earlier in 
date than the centre-piece. The main reason for 
thinking this is the presence of a vertical strip 
of stone quoins where the main block of the 
house joins on to the north side of the centre- 
piece. This suggests that there was formerly an 
outside angle here, and that this facade used to 
be similar to the east front (Fig. 3), with 
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4.—IGHTHAM COURT IN 1719. 


a recessed middle where the centre-piece 
now projects. Another reason for guessing 
at a difference in date is that the Kip en- 
graving shows the centre-piece with plain 
square-headed mullioned and transomed win- 
dows (since replaced), of a type later than 
the Gothic windows, with their hood-moulds 
and arched lights, that appear in the rest of 
the house. 

Kip makes clear that there have been a 
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Engraved by Johannes Kip 
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good many other changes in the outside of the 
house besides these alterations of windows. 
Originally there were gables (of which one sur- 
vives on the east front, as shown in Fig. 6) 
instead of the present battlemented parapet; 
the tower had no clock turret; there was only 
one bay window on the west front, and the 
main entrance was in an open rusticated loggia 
which has since been closed in and had a porch 
added on front of it. 

Yet in spite of these alterations the outside 
of the house is still essentially Tudor, and a par- 
ticularly attractive example of the architecture 
of that time. Being the secondary residence (or 
lodge, as the Elizabethans called it) of an im- 
portant family, it has a certain dignity and air 
of consequence, and yet at the same time it 
keeps all the intimate charm of what is, in fact, 


5.—THE LIME AVENUE LEADING TO THE NORTH FRONT. 
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a far from large house. It is built ona slope, so 
that what is the ground floor on the south and 
west sides becomes a basement on the north and 
east; as one result there is a pleasant contrast 
between the high entrance front and the lower 
fagades at the back and side—the north 
(Fig. 7), with a central stone porch whose arch- 
way is a curious mixture of Gothic and Renais- 
sance mouldings, and the east, of which the 
main feature is the central tower, still contain- 
ing, as it must always have done, the main 
staircase, though this is now internally of the 
early 19th century. 

In fact the only important survival of the 
Willoughbys inside is the back staircase (Fig. 8), 
probably of the same date as the centre-piece. 
The rest was, as will appear, largely redecorated 
by the subsequent owners, the James family. 


7.—THE NORTH FRONT 
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(Right) 6.—THE EAST FRONT, SHOWING AN ORIGINAL GABLE 


For at the end of the 16th century the Wil- 
loughbys sold out of Kent and moved off up to 
Nottinghamshire. Their connection with Not- 
tinghamshire had been started by Robert 
Willoughby, son of Sir Thomas, the judge; he 
had married Dorothy, daughter of Sir Edward 
Willoughby of Wollaton, near Nottingham, who 
though of the same name belonged to a quite 
separate and unrelated family. Dorothy brought 
no Nottinghamshire land with her; but two 
generations later her grandson, the younger 
Thomas’s son, Sir Perceval Willoughby, mar- 
ried his cousin Bridget, daughter and heiress 
of Sir Francis Willoughby, the builder of 
the present Wollaton Hall. On his death 
she inherited huge estates in the Midlands; 
whereupon Perceval moved off from Kent 
to Wollaton, where his descendants (later 
created Lords Middleton) remained until this 
century. 

The Willoughbys had stopped living at 
Ightham at any rate by 1596, in which yeat 
Thomas, Perceval’s father (who died the same 
year), leased the house for 21 years to a certain 
Richard Wilkinson. But Wilkinson never saw 
his lease out, for by 1600 the property had 
been acquired by a London merchant, William 
James, who held his first manorial court in that 
year. He was the grandson of a Dutchman, 
Jacob van Haestricht; his father Roger had 
settled in London as a merchant in the mid- 
16th century, and changed his name first to 
Roger Jacobs and then to Roger James. 
William settled down to live at Ightham and 
died in 1627 (having considerably improved, 
and perhaps added to, the house), in which yeat 
an interesting inventory that still survives was 
made room by room of his furniture and effects. 
He and his descendants, Sir William James II, 
Sir Demetrius James, and William James III 
and IV are for us very shadowy figures. It is 
not until the mid-18th century that we can get 
any but the baldest idea of the sort of life that 
was going on at Ightham. For the diary sur 
vives, still at Ightham, which William James 
IV’s wife Elizabeth kept in the year 1750. 
(For notes on this diary and other informatior 
published and unpublished about Ightham I am 
much indebted to Sir Edward Harrison.) In it 
are baldly recorded, in a bad hand and not 
always with the best spelling, the daily events 


8—THE ELIZABETHAN BACK STAIRCASE. 


in the tranquil life of a country gentleman’s 
wife. There are very few excitements: one local 
murder (‘‘they say the murderer was an Irish- 
man’’); a trip to Warwickshire to stay with a 
clergyman friend; occasional expeditions to 
grand parties at near-by Knole. Otherwise it is 
a chronicle of small and peaceful events: Mrs. 
James wins ls. 9d. at whist; Ightham beats 
Wrotham at cricket; the drake is put to the 
duck; “Mr. Haddock gave Bessy a Canary 
Bird’; “Will is drunk again’; ‘‘Wash’d my 
Feet’’ (a rare entry, this); and an even rarer one, 
“TI was wash’d all over.” 

But the subject that occurs over and over 
again is that of the various sicknesses, with the 
dosings that follow, of Mrs. James herself and 
her four children, Billy, Dicky, Jem- 
my and ‘‘Miss.’’ Only once does an 
illness end sadly. On April 20 ‘“‘After 
Diner Dear Billy was taken with a 
Vomiting.” The next day “Mr. 
Meadhurst applied a Blister to his 
head he was birth shafed [sic] 
all over his head.”” The day after 
“Billy is a little better. Applied 2 
Blisters to his Arms about half past 
two in ye afternoon, clap’d Pidgeons 
to his feet at nine at night.” Billy 
probably had some sort of brain- 
fever, and this odd treatment, literally 
a relic from the Middle Ages, would 
have been designed to draw out the 
poison and relieve the pressure on the 


skull. Hence the blisters and the 
pigeons; the latter were killed, split 
dbpen, and their warm carcasses 


bound on to the soles of the feet. But 
it was all of no use. On April 24 isa 
curious mixed entry: ‘“‘Mr. Leigh 
came this morning. Carried off the 
last of the Hop Poles. Dear Billy 
lyed at 25 mins. past 4 in ye after- 
aoon.’’ And on April 26 “Dear Billy 
was Interr’d in ye Vault, was carried 
oy four old servants .. . Mr. Leigh 
and I went in ye Coach, all ye Ser- 
vants had Gloves.” 

“Dear Billy’’ was the eldest son, 
William, aged six when he died, who 
yould otherwise have succeeeded his 
‘ther as William James V. As it 
was, the estate passed in 1781 to 
the second son, Richard, who became 
i colonel in the militia. Among the 
‘ather scanty collection of Ightham 
yapers now in the County Record 
Dffice at Maidstone is a “‘Description 
f work to be done at Ightham Lodge 
or Colonel James.”’ It describes very 
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extensive) alterations, but unfortunately bears 
no date or name of architect. 

Outside, the gables were to be removed and 
replaced by battlemented parapets; the tower 
to be lowered, battlemented, and given a bell- 
turret; the chimney stacks truncated; sashes 
introduced, the bay windows altered, and the 
top stage of the centre-piece restored and per- 
haps somewhat changed. These alterations were 
all carried out, and were mostly by no means 
disastrous. Perhaps it was a pity that the gables 
went, although the battlements are far from un- 
attractive; and the turret is a charming addi- 
tion. Only the truncated chimney-stacks, which 
survived into this century, are shown by old 
photographs to have looked very absurd; for- 
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(Right) 9—THE MAIN STAIRCASE. Inserted c. 1800, perhaps to the designs of Samuel 


tunately they have been replaced by modern 
copies of the originals shown by Kip. 

Inside the alterations were less happy, for 
they involved the removal of nearly all the 
original decoration, except for the back stair- 
case. The old main staircase and fireplaces were 
replaced, the floors renewed, the ceilings redone 
with plain plaster, and the panelling and 
tapestry taken down, the latter perhaps the 
very “‘pieces of tapistrie hangings’ mentioned 
in the 1627 inventory. 

The clock in the turret, by John Thwaite 
of Clerkenwell, London, is dated 1801, which 
must give the approximate date of the alter- 
ations. The only relevant surviving papers at 
Maidstone are a bundle connected with the 
death of Colonel James in 1807, which 
show that the work. of redecoration 
was then still going on. These papers 
include a bill of the architect, Samuel 
Wyatt, paid posthumously by and to 
each party, for Wyatt and Colonel 
James died in the same year. It is a 
small bill for the supply of slate skirt- 
ings; but as all the earlier bills have 
disappeared, it remains a likely 
possibility that Samuel, brother of the 
more famous James, was the architect 
in charge of the alterations at Ight- 
ham. If so, he has to his credit the 
main staircase, with its elegant iron 
balustrade (Fig. 9). But the rest of 
the redecoration is of a sparse and 
somewhat bleak character typical of 
the early 19th century. Although the 
rooms are of pleasantly spacious pro- 
portions, and furnished by the present 
owners so as to make the house 
supremely attractive and livable in, 
one cannot help regretting the dis- 
appearance of so much of the original 
work. 

Colonel James died childless, and 
left Ightham to his first cousin once 
removed, Demetrius Grevis, who forth- 
with changed his name to Grevis- 
James. From the Grevis-Jameses the 
house went by marriage to Colonel 
E. W. Grevis Bailey, on whose death 
in 1920 the house was sold, so that 
all connection with the James 
family was finally lost. It then 
passed through several hands; a coat- 
ing of stucco and certain, probably 
Victorian, additions were removed. 
Finally, in 1938 the house was 
taken, and in 1944 bought, by the 
present owners, Colonel Ralph and 
Lady Gweneth Cavendish. 
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EXERCISES IN CONTROL 


authority, Charles H. Goren, in the réle of 

player, together with other intriguing charac- 
ters, | advise you to get Bridge Match in Dublin, 
by Ewart Kempson (from the Bridge Magazine, 
Wakefield Road, Leeds, 10, 10s. 6d.). Having 
triumphed in the 26-nation tourney for the 
British Bridge World Cup, Goren and his part- 
ner, Helen Sobel, teamed up with Kempson and 
Geoffrey Fell for a match against a representa- 
tive Irish team. The book gives full details of 
88 boards played in duplicate, with comments 
by Kempson, and rarely have I seen so much 
instructive material. For example: 


|: you want to see the famous American 


West @KJ1052 East @864 
AQ OKA 

© J105 699632 
&O74 &AS82 


Dealer, West. Both sides vulnerable. 

Few of us would care to pass on the West 
hand; but there are quite a lot of losers, and a 
Spade opening may lead to trouble unless the. 
partner’s ardour can be restrained by a simple 
rebid of the suit. 

While the Irish internationals are capable 
of playing like world champions, in certain 
situations they show just that little lack of 
control that is apt to tell in the long run. Their 
bidding on the above deal went like this: One 
Spade—Two Diamonds; Two Spades—Three 
Spades. There was no play for the ninth trick, 
At the other table Kempson’s Spade opening was 
raised by Fell to Two Spades; contract made. 

The Kempson system dispenses with a 
number of approach-forcing principles. Since 
a response of Two Diamonds was liable to be 
passed, and his partner was almost sure to have 
five Spades, East got the hand off his chest by 
supporting the major. The Irish pair were play- 
‘ing Acol, and East’s Diamond response was 
impeccable; the trouble was that his hand did 
not warrant a second forward-going move after 
West's semi-discouraging rebid. It is unrealistic, 
with such poor trump support, to count only 
one loser in Hearts, and a nine-loser hand can 
scarcely offer a play for game. 

You will note that I used the phrase ‘‘semi- 
discouraging rebid.’’ The example below shows 
the other side of the story. 


West @ A East @ KQ 1063 
YA108642 Oc 
©9285 4 
fe A 104 &O763 


Dealer, North. Neither side vulnerable. 

At both tables West opened One Heart 
after three passes, followed by Two Hearts over 
the Spade response. Now you see why it is 
wrong to describe a simple rebid of opener’s suit 
as a sign-off. West searches in vain for a more 
encouraging rebid that does not give a distorted 
picture of his hand; as he is well aware, he 
would have bid the same way with the Knave 
of Clubs instead of the Ace, but he is just short 
of the values for a jump to Three Hearts. 

Now consider the East hand. Here the 
count of losers is more definite than in the first 
example; apart from the improved trump sup- 
port, there is a good suit on the side and a 
singleton. When Goren held these cards, he 
made the chance-giving bid of Three Hearts; 
Mrs. Sobel gratefully bid Four and had no 
trouble in making it. The Irish East player, 
after a similar start, elected to pass. 

The Goren touch was still more in evidence 
on the following: 


West @K 53 East @& 7 
OK875 9 Q104 
&KQ1075 832 

6 &AKQ543 


Dealer, West. North-South vulnerable. 

In both rooms, at favourable vulnerability, 
West opened One Diamond and rebid the suit 
over the response of Two Clubs. East clearly 
had to make an effort, and Goren’s choice would 
strike many observers as astonishing—he bid 
Three Diamonds. Everyone passed, and the con- 
tract was made in spite of a four-one trump break. 

At first sight it seems more natural to rebid 
the Clubs (West would have passed hurriedly, 


with a minus score as the outcome), but Goren 
preferred to follow a well-known principle: when 
faced with a choice of calls, pick the one that 
will land you in a tolerable contract. East 
knows there are at least eight Diamonds in the 
two hands, but has no reason to suppose that 
West has anything at allin Clubs. The Diamond 
raise is sufficient encouragement for West to try 
Three No-Trumps on a hand of this type: 

@K105 YQK87 OAK1075 &62 

At the same time the bid does not venture 
into deep water; it allows for a sub-minimum 
opening after a warning note has been sounded 
by West’s rebid. The Irish East player was also 
on the right track, but he must have been over- 
anxious to reduce the visitors’ lead; on the 
second round he raised Two Diamonds all the 
way to Five! 

No one can describe these three deals as 
sensational, but they yielded 700 at total points 
scoring to the more controlled bidding of the 
Kempson team. | 

And now for a hand which strikes me as the 
most interesting of the whole match: 


@ 10632 
8 
QAQI87 
& O87 
@KQ95 < @A74 
Kase weer Mae: 
&92 S &K 1043 
8 
$3532 
5954 
AJ65 


Dealer, South. Neither side vulnerable. 

In Room 1 there were three passes up to 
East (Goren), who opened One No-Trump. West 
bid Two Clubs (conventional), North intervened 
with Two Diamonds, and East finished up in 
Four Hearts, ten tricks being duly made after 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY} 


the Nine of Diamonds had been led. In Room 
with Fell sitting North, he opened third-in-h 
with One Diamond; East doubled, and We 

response of One Spade was passed out. 

There is far more here than meets the ey 
East has a pretty good double, but no sou} 
rebid after a minimum forced response; 4} 
more often than not, he would be right | 
assuming that there was no game in the har 
Perhaps we should look elsewhere for a solutic 

Is not West, with four good cards in bo} 
majors, entitled to offer some mild encourag 
ment after passing originally? Would he n 
make the same reply of One Spade on a trick] 
hand, and how is East to differentiate? Aj 
further move might prove costly if West hi 
something like this: 

@J632 974 410532 &952 

It is hard to see how any harm can be do: 
by responding in such situations with Ty 
Spades; this is in no way forcing, Wes" 
strength being limited by his failure to say T 
Diamonds. Suppose East raises him to Thr 
Spades; West then offers him a choice with 
bid of Four Hearts, which closes the auctio 

But a further point arises. Even thou; 
Four Hearts is reached, the declarer is almo 
sure to go down through playing North, wl 
opened the bidding, for the two missing ace 
Let us see how Goren came to make ten tric 
at the first table. 

The Diamond overcall and the opening le: 
marked North with a five-card suit headed | 
Ace-Queen-Knave; since he had failed to ope 
the Ace of Clubs must be with South. Havii 
won the Diamond return at trick 2, Goren dré 
four rounds of trumps after ruffing a Diamon 
cashed the top Spades, and made a tenth tri 
with an end-play in the Club suit. In oth 
words, as soon as Geoffrey Fell made his tactic 
opening in Room 2, it became virtually impx 
sible for his opponents to bid and make gan 


CROSSWORD No. 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 10 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1481, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 

Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than first post on the morning of 1B ES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Notre.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 
CBS Meee) ee 
aa ea ae Fa a a ie 16. In curious company I am not quiet (5) 
nn BRR sos 
REA ESEES 
27. 
ee ke Ea 
7 18 19 30. 
31. 


ZEEE CanRE Bese 

iE Secs 
eae wee 
eae tte se a i 


SOLUTION TO No. 1480. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of June 19, will be announced next week. 
10 spell; 
11, Allies; 12, Wild bird; 13, Denude; 15, Blushing; 18 Derby 
Day; 19, Agents; 21, Plastron; 23, Coffer; 26, Solon; 
DOWN.—1, Mallard; 2, Ravel; 
3, Yesterday; 4, Hail; 5, Ungainly; 6, Hosed; 7, Bull-dog; 
8, Revision; 14, Normally; 16, Signorina; 17, Parodist; 18 


ACROSS.—1, Merrythought; 9, Lavishing; 
Intuition; 28, Photographer. 


Deposed; 20, Serener; 22, Tench; 24, Frith; 25, Stag. 


1481, 


ACROSS 


. No doubt a refractory machine (4) 

3. They may be made to restrict us (10) 

“Hark! from that moonlit what a burs’ 
—Matthew Arnold (5 

Can this put a fence around influenza? (9) 

12. Adulterates, perhaps (5) 

13. ‘... dreams of joy and fear 

“Which make thee and dear”’ 

—Shelley (8 


17. A trifling game? (9) 

20. The museum produces an article on a tree a 
an animal (9) 

Presumably 2 down has one (5) 

23. See 14 

24, NO altogether pleased? Yes, entirely hart 


( 
“This be the 


you grave for me” 

—R. L. Stevenson (5 
29. Nerve-racking type of lecture? (9) 
The fair off Smithfield (5) 
How can we in these islands avoid it? (10) 
32. Stigma on an otherwise good speaker? (4) 


DOWN 


. What Alexander the Great was (10) 
. This might be the town to produce v 
delicate ironwork (9) 
. Not quite what is seen near the door in me 
churches, but easily managed (9) 
In the main ferocious, one might conclude 
Is he off to Mesopotamia? (7) 
. Men of the right kidney should not suffer fr 
such a complaint (5) 
. Abandoned dwelling? (4) 
. “I sometimes search the 
“For wheels of hansom-cabs” 
—Lewis Carroll (6 
15. Is the leader offering sound advice over 
girl who won’t go into the water? (10) 
18. This red head takes the biscuit! (9) 
19. A dark reddish brown pond in the city (9) 
21. But which number is the service-book? (7 
. The great evil of this epoch? (6) 
25. A plant that is much to us (5) 
26. The kind of bed from which none rise (5) 
28. The cap that might have fitted pikemen (4 


knolls 


The winner of Crossword No. 1479 is 
Mr. C. H. Whittington, 
The Flint House, 
Goring Heath, 
Oxfordshire. 
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SARS DESCRIBED 
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THE BORGWARD COUPE - 


appreciable following outside Germany, 

was until recently known best for the 
nedium-priced saloons and estate cars which 
orm the bulk of its production. I have recently 
ad the opportunity of testing the much more 
xpensive de luxe two-seater coupé model. The 
ize and luxury of the car might lead one to 
xpect an engine at least 2} litres in capacity, 
ut in fact it is only 1} litres. Partly because the 
januiacturers are interested in racing and have 
eveloped the engine accordingly, the small 
ngine produces sufficient power to give a high 
erformance. 

The four-cylinder engine has a capacity of 
493 c.c., with pushrod-operated overhead 
alves. The valve arrangement is unusual in 
hat the exhaust ports leave the head hori- 
ontally on the offside and the inlet valves are 
) arranged that the carburettor is mounted 
irectly above the cylinder head; thus the 
icoming gas has no obstructions. The car- 
urettor is a special German-made Solex with 
win chokes and a pump-type jet for full power 
eceleration. The compression ratio is higher 
han average—S8.2 to 1—which assists in giving 
ie high power output of 75 brake horse power, 
though the comparatively high engine speed 
£ 5,200 r.p.m. has to be reached at this output. 
he oil filler is conveniently placed at the front 
f the valve cover. Neat side panels on the 
alve cover allow the valves to be adjusted 
ithout disturbing the carburettor. The engine 
-mounted at the front on a rubber-insulated 
“oss member, which also acts as the mounting 
x the independent front suspension. 

The body and chassis are of integral con- 
ruction, and a strong central backbone gives 
dded rigidity. All four wheels are independ- 
itly suspended, the front wheels by coil 
ings and wishbones. Suspension is con- 
olled and assisted by hydraulic telescopic 
ampers, with a torsional anti-roll bar. A 
lescopic damper is fitted in the steering to 
revent road shocks being transmitted back to 
1e driver from the front wheels. The swing 
<les at the rear are controlled by trailing links. 
he four-speed gearbox has synchromesh on all 
uur gears and a special blocking device to 
revent the involuntary engaging of bottom 
sar when one is changing gear. 

The body seats only two; there is also a 
snch-type occasional seat behind, but it would 
= sufficient for only the most occasional use. 
he front seats are separate and of bucket type, 
xuriously upholstered, and the seat squabs are 
ijustable to a wide range of angles; they can 
> let down almost horizontally for resting. 
he internal finish and trimming are in keeping 
ith the high standard set elsewhere on the car. 
he driving position is good, and visibility is 
od in all directions. In the German manner 


af x0 Borgward factory, which has an 


THE BORGWARD COUPE 


Concessionaires: Metcalfe and Munday, 280, Old 
Brompton Road, London, S.W.5. 


SPECIFICATION 
‘ice: £1,996 7s. Brakes Hydraulic 
(including P.T. £666 7s.)| Suspension Independent 
thic capacity 1,493 c.c. (all round) 
wre and stroke Wheelbase 8 ft. 8 ins. 
75 x 84.5 mm. | Track (front) 4 ft. 54 ins. 


‘linders Four | Track (rear) 4 ft. 64 ins. 
ilves Overhead | Overall length 14 ft. 74 ins. 
h.p. 75 at 5,200 r.p.m. | Overall width 5 ft. 8} ins. 
rb. Solex downdraught | Overall height 4 ft. 4 ins. 
nition Coil| Ground clearance 6} ins. 
1] filter Full-flow | Turning circle 36 ft. 

t gear 15.05 to 1 | Weight 214 ewt. 
d gear 8.38 to 1 | Fuel capacity 8.8 galls. 
d gear 5.3 to 1 | Oil capacity 1 gall. 
h gear 3.9 to 1 | Water capacity —_‘14 galls. 
nal drive Hypoid bevel | Tyres 5.90 x 13 

PERFORMANCE 
‘celeration Max. speed 92.8 m.p.h. 
Top 3rd Petrol consumption 

-50 10.0 secs, 6.1 secs. 26 m.p.g. at average 
-60 12.4 secs. 8.2 secs. speed of 50 m.p.h. 


10 (all gears) 15.5 secs. 
3RAKES: 30 to 0 in 31 feet (98 per cent. efficiency), 


the switches and minor controls are identical 
and in a regimental row, but little pictures are 
provided to indicate which is which. This 
arrangement cannot be as good as one which 
allows each switch to be known by feel. A 
second pressure on the windscreen wiper 
switch starts the electrically-driven wind- 
screen washer. 

The luggage boot is of sufficient size for the 
car to be justifiably described as of Gran 
Turismo type; certainly luggage for two could 
be carried for at least a month’s Continental 
touring, on the most luxurious scale. A 
peculiarity of the bodywork was that there was 
difficulty in closing the doors if one tried to 
shut them in the normal way, but if they were 
gently released they shut immediately. The 
heater can be used to heat either side of the car 
independently of the other; this is a good idea, 
as it allows the passenger to be warmed without 
overheating the driver, who usually feels much 
warmer than a resting passenger. 

In the first few hundred yards of my 
exPerience with the Borgward, it became 
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By J. EASON GIBSON 


Naturally I changed my driving style once the 
open road was reached, and my first impression 
was corrected. In town driving the Borgward 
is far from the most silent four-cylinder car I 
have tried, but this statement requires some 
qualification. One is conscious not so much of 
noise as such as of a feeling that the engine is 
taut and firm; in other words, the beat of the 
engine is not concealed by excessively flabby 
engine mountings. After a time one grows to 
like the feel of the car, which is reminiscent of a 
sports car of high quality. The centrally 
placed brake lever, obtruding from beneath 
the fascia, is rather awkward to work; its 
placing is perhaps common to cars built for 
the German market, which have left-hand 
steering. 

The excellence of the driving position 
becomes more obvious when the open road is 
reached. One is able to sit well back from the 
steering wheel, in a relaxed and efficient 
position, and the steering is highly enough 
geared to require only slight movement. The 
steering is not as light as is now common, but it 


THE BORGWARD COUPE. 


It is strongly built, has an outstanding performance and is 


economical to run 


apparent that it was a car with a character of its 
own. Partly because of the high gear ratios, 
which were noticeable even in heavy West End 
traffic, and the firmness of the steering, one 
started off with the impression that this was a 
quality car, and there was a general feeling of 
solidity which was confirmed under actual test. 
Even on first starting the engine one gained this 
impression of rigidity; there was no sign that 
the engine was too softly mounted in the car, as 
one so often finds on starting some engines. The 
steering-column-mounted gear lever gives a 
slight impression of vagueness when one is 
engaging the lowest gear or reverse, but once 
the car is under way it works better than the 
average lever of this type. The ignition key 
operates a steering lock as well and is mounted 
rather awkwardly on the underside of the 
column, but this disadvantage is minimised by 
having the starter button itself immediately 
alongside. As a result switching on and starting 
can be done easily with one hand, and without 
groping for another control. A possible advan- 
tage of the quickly adjustable seat backs is that 
drivers who find it difficult to judge the width 
of the car in town driving can instantly raise the 
seat back to give a more erect driving position. 
Similarly it might be comfortable to adopt a 
more reclining position than normal when 
driving on long straight stretches, such as are to 
be found on the autobahns or autostradas. 
During the first few miles of my test with 
the Borgward I got the impression that per- 
formance was lacking, but further experience 
proved that this impression arose from my style 
of driving. To get the best out of the car, even 
when accelerating from traffic lights to 30 
m.p.h., it is necessary to open the throttle fully, 
owing to the type of carburettor fitted, and half 
measures reduce the performance appreciably. 


is none the worse for that, and at no time does 
one get the feeling that the car is controlling 
the driver, instead of vice versa. I found that it 
was difficult to find the limit of the car’s speed 
on corners; it seemed necessary only to apply 
a little more strength to the steering wheel for 
the car to go through the corner as though on 
rails. The brakes proved to be efficient, and no 
signs of fading were noticed throughout my 
test in spite of fast driving for considerable 
distances. The high top-gear ratio, in con- 
junction with the engine capacity, means in 
effect that the car has two different maximum 
speeds—one for the average British road and 
the other for the longer straight stretches to be 
found abroad. 

If proper use is made of the gearbox and 
the car’s cornering ability is used to the full, it is 
possible to achieve average speeds which many 
everyday motorists would consider impossible. 
On one 30-mile stretch of road, admittedly ata 
time when traffic was at its lightest, I averaged 
69 m.p.h. One of the car’s attractions is that 
even when it is driven hard the petrol con- 
sumption remains reasonable. Throughout my 
test the consumption averaged 26 m.p.g., and I 
am sure that with slightly more gentle driving a 
figure of 30 m.p.g. could easily be obtained. 
When one remembers the engine capacity, the 
confortable cruising speed of around 80 m.p.h. 
becomes the more remarkable. One of the best 
characteristics of the car is that it seems to revel 
in hard driving, and one feels all the time that it 
would respond to ever faster driving. Apart 
entirely from questions of performance and 
economy, I gained the impression that the car 
would stand up to years of consistently hard 
driving; similarly the body was so rigid and 
free from rattles that no troubles should be 
experienced. 
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GIANT HAILSTONES 
IN AUSTRALIA 


IR,—By a strange coincidence | 
read the interesting reference to 
giant hailstones, in How Swunspots 
Cause Storms (April 24), just after 
seeing an account of a storm at 
Prospect and Pennant Hills, in May, 
1824. It is given in Flanagan’s 
History of New South Wales (1862). 
At that date a congealed mass of 
ice fell, in some places, to a depth of 
10 feet. It killed a herd of swine, 
destroyed crops, poultry and roofs, 
and even solid timber was penetrated 
as'if by “‘canon balls’’ [sic].. The 
frozen masses of hail were oblong, 
globular or triangular, and one piece 
of ice measured 12 inches in circum- 
ference. Four days after the storm a 
man found a lump of ice the size of 
two fists. A similar storm visited the 
colony 18 years earlier.—ETHEL 
ANDERSON, New Green, Turramurra, 
New South Wales, Australia, 


RIVER RESTORED BY 
ANGLERS 


Sir,—The enclosed picture shows 
members of a local angling club who 
have volunteered their week-end 
leisure time to clearing a long section 
of the River -Gade at Watford, 
Hertfordshire. 

This stretch of water runs along- 
side the local park of Cassiobury, and 
the clearing of weeds and mud has a 
two-fold purpose: to provide some 
good coarse fishing, and also to restore 
to some extent the beauty of the river 


SONG-THRUSH AT ITS NEST UNDER A 


RHUBARB CLUMP 


See letter: Thrushes in Rhubarb 


to what it was many years ago, when 


it was a fine trout stream.—A. Cook, 
16, York Road, Watford Fields, 
Hertfordshire. 


ELEPHANTS IN CHURCH 


S1r,—With reference to the letter 
about the elephant carving in Ottery 
St. Mary Church, Devon (June 5), 
contrary to general opinion, the 
elephant appears often in church and 
cathedral. In some cases the carver 
had never really seen the beast, but in 
other cases its characteristics are care- 
fully delineated, either from actual 
observation or from a sketch. 

Elephants were first seen in 
England in 1255; the best and earliest 
representations of them can be seen 
in Exeter Cathedral, where the great 
ears and tusks show them to have been 
specimens of the African elephant. 
They have hocks like a horse instead 
of knees and the tusks turn up instead 
of down. 

Howdahs can be seen in Beverley 
Minster, Beverley St. Mary, Gloucester 
Cathedral and other places. The 
elephant from St. Katherine’s by the 
Tower is muzzled like a bear and has 
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ANGLERS CLEARING AWAY 


a hog’s head; its trunk is similar to 
a telescope in construction and pro- 
ceeds from the centre of the mouth, 
where the tongue should be. A prin- 
cess is seen sitting in the howdah, with 
diadem and flowing tresses. The 
battlements of the howdah suggest 

the inn sign of the well 


known Elephant and 
Castle Inn in South 
London. 

The Gloucester ele- 


phant has feet and tail 
like a carthorse, and ears 
and head like a_ blood- 
hound; the trunk is like 
an ear trumpet and 
proceeds from the middle 
of its mouth. 

The Beverley Min- 
ster elephant has a lion 
and camel on either side 
of him. The beast has 
huge ears and is being 
beaten by an ape. 

Fine examples of ele- 
phant representation are 
also to be seen on the 
stalls of Ripon Cathed- 
ral.—J. O. BENNETT, 9, 
Compass Hill, Taunton, 
Somerset. 


THRUSHES IN 


RHUBARB 
Str,—On the day I read 
the letter about a hedge- 
sparrow’s nest in a 
broccoli plant (CountTRyY Lirr, May 
22), I found a song-thrush’s nest under 
a rhubarb clump, and obtained the 
enclosed photograph. The young birds 
managed to get off safely—D. N. 
Datton, Leigh Mill, Godstone, Surrey. 


See letter: River Restored by Anglers 


ROOSTING IN A COCONUT 


Sir,— With reference to Commander 
W. M. Phipps Hornby’s letter of June 
5, my late sister-in-law had an outdoor 
aviary in Eastbourne which housed a 
variety of small birds. A coconut cut 
in half, which had been denuded by 
them of the edible part, was joined 
together again by wire, supplied with 
a small hole about an inch from the 
top and hung up again sheltered by 
the roof. 

It was soon a favourite roosting 
place. It was amusing to watch how 
a bird would take possession early in 
the evening and hold it from the inside 
against all intruders, popping its head 
out of the hole, which was less than 
an inch in diameter, and attacking 
lustily with its sharp beak any that 
attempted to enter.— BEATRIX 
CHARLES (Mrs.), Le Baousset, Val de 
Menton, Alpes Maritimes, France. 


PUZZLE OF A BOX 


Sir,—The enclosed two photographs 
show a most unusual object in Ton- 
bridge wood mosaic, which was 
recently given to me. At first sight it 
appears to be a solid cylinder, with six 
rings consisting of the letters of the 
alphabet in sequence running round 
each. The top and bottom rings are 
fixed; the four intermediate ones all 
revolve independently. It was said to 
be some form of word game, but this 
seemed to me impossible, because I 
could not think of any English six- 
letter words beginning with Q and 
ending with W, or beginning with R 
and ending with X, or beginning with 
T and ending with Z. 

I found that the cylinder is a 
hollow sovereign box, with a most 


WOODEN SOVEREIGN BOX WITH REVOLVING WOODEN RINGS WHICH TAKES APART 
THE WORD “SURREY” IS SPELT DOWNWARDS. : 


See letter: Puzzle of a Box 


CORRESPONDENCE 


WEED ON THE RIVER GADE AT WATFORD, HERTFORDSHIRE 


ingenious combination lock, whic! 
opens only when the word SURREY 
is spelt downwards. When this com 
bination is effected, a vertical slo’ 
comes into line in the yew-wood ring= 
forming the inner lining of the box 
and allows the ivory teeth to be with 
drawn, as shown in my second picture 
—Epwarp H. Prixto, Oxhey Drive 
neay Northwood, Middlesex. 


OLD WARMING-PANS 


Sir,—I was interested to read thr 
letter A Warming-pan in Churc) 
(June 12). I havea beautiful warming 
pan with the letters 1H.S. as it: 
central design. I have always under 
stood that this indicated that crafts 
men of the time, being so largely 
engaged in ecclesiastical decoration 
naturally used the same symbols i 
their own homes.—AUDREY PATTISO? 
Muir, Cleeve, Guildford, Surrey. 


A TELESCOPE FOR 
DRAWING 


S1r,—You published in your Collectors 
Questions on May 18, 1951 the photo 
graph of a reputed Cornelius Varley 
water-colour of mine, showing a land 
scape in North Wales; and again with 
an article I wrote about the picture 
on May 7, 1953. Comments were 
varied, some suggesting that the 
picture might have been painted by 
J. Glover. It has just been reframed 
and on the back, in what looks like an 
old man’s hand-writing, was found the 
following inscription: “Snowden [si 
overlooking Capel Curig, from the 
sketch of the same size taken in 182!) 
with my graphic telescope.” Ne 


signature could be found. 


(Right) THE TWO PARTS OF THE BOX 


RR 


v 


Does this throw any further light 
mn its authorship? And what was 
| graphic telescope?—G. Rrpspii 
MITH, 48, Storcy'’s Wav, Cambridge. 

[The graphic telescope was in- 
rented by Cornelius Varley (1781- 
873), who in ISl1l was granted a 
yatent for it. His knowledge of optical 
cience was derived from his uncle 
Samuel Varley, an instrument maker 
n whose charge he was placed after 
iS father’sdeath. The purpose of the 
elescope was to bring into clearer 


Y ctive distant objects, especially 
he conformaton of mountaimous 
andscape T ; view of 
Snowdon, with clarity of 
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“ ATMOSPHERIC 
” NEAR STARCROSS IN DEVON, 
VYORKED ON A PNEUMATIC SYSTEM. 
tats Gnawed the washers and ruined the 


Spoili by Rats 
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its ascription to Cornelius Varley is 
correct. The water-colour appears to 
be a later amplification by him of a 
sketch made in 1820.—Eb.] 


HAYMAN AT LITTLE 
HAUGH 


Sir,—Cox Macro paid Hayman £26 5s. 
for painting his staircase ceiling, not 
£25 Gs., as quoted in my article of 
June 5 on Little Haugh Hall, Suffolk. 
This slight alteration in the figure does 

not affect the fact that Macro knocked 
down Haymes S price, though it was 
by only three Oh rrmteg ss He had his 
money's wort He may even have 
‘met the 14-year-old 

—_ Gainsborough into the 
; bargain. Gainsborough 

was already learning the 
ropes in London, and if 
he had already met Hay- 
I he is very likely to 
acce ympanied him to 
aughas the’ “boy.” 


e 

A small error: 
sent Tille- 

3s bust from Lon- 


not to London, by 
Allen, the Bury car- 
RMAN SCARFE, 
Lancaster Road, Leicester. 


RAILWAY SPOILT 
BY RATS 


2—The crimes of rats 
manifold, but the 

hat they should 
big part in stop- 
Tailway will be 
many people. 
sandstone tower 
= 


the enclosed photo- 
h, taken almost at 
reross station, south- 

t of Exeter, was part 

of the pumping station 
of Isambard Brunel's 
ospheric railway,” 


work on a 
pneumatic-vacuum sys- 
mn. It was a failure— 
rtly (I have been told) 
use rats gnawed the 
sed washers 
It the pneu- 


‘SICILY SEEN FROM 
MALTA 


1958 


hospital at Imtarfa, which is in an 
elevated position in the centre of the 
island. I well remember, one afternoon 
in February, 1918, seeing with the 
naked eye the island of Sicily. The 
greens of the vegetation and browns 
of the rocks were clear and distinct 
and the vista appeared to be lit up by 
a very brilliant shaft of sunlight. 
From Imtarfa the distance to Sicily 
is 65 miles at least.—Joun P. Coox, 
Trelawny, Motva Road, Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, Leicestershire. 


JUG FOR AN INN SIGN? 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a 
bronze jug; a friend who owns it has 
been unable to get any information as 
to its date and use. It came from an 
old country house in Berkshire. 

The jug is 15 ins. high and weighs 
32 Ib. empty. On one side an axe is 
cast in low relief, as can be seen from 
the accompanying photograph, and on 
the other side a cleaver. My own sug- 
gestion is that it might have formed 
an inn sign for the Axe and Cleaver, a 
not uncommon name for a country 
inn. 

It cannot have been for any 
practical use, owing to its great weight. 
Perhaps some reader may be able to 
help.—M. W., Hereford. 


A LITTLE-KNOWN 
MANOR HOUSE 


Srr,—One of the least known of Wilt- 
shire’s many fine manor houses is 
Norrington, near Alvediston on the 
Dorset border. It has been a farm- 
house for a long time, but it is never- 
theless very interesting. It was built 
by the Gawen family in the second 
half of the 14th century and added 
to by the Wyndhams, who acquired 
the house in 1658. 

The hall has five beautiful two- 
light windows, but has lost its old roof 
and has been divided up inside. The 
two-storeyed porch has an excellent 
moulded doorway and vaulted ceiling. 
At the back of the house is an under- 
croit with a magnificent vaulted ceil- 
ing. This is now used as a coal cellar, 
and its original use is uncertain. I 
wonder if any of your readers can 
suggest its purpose.—C. J. N. DaLTon, 


Bryanston School, Blandford Forum, 
Dorset. 
MYSTERIES OF TURF 
MAZES 


Sir,—I am collecting material on the 
history and uses of British turf- 
mazes, and find that there is little to 
be had from printed sources on, par- 
ticularly, the actual procedures in 
running or threading the maze, on 
the dates of construction of some of 
the more elaborate ones, such as those 
still existing at Wing, Alkborough in 
Lincolnshire and St. Catherine’s Hill, 
Winchester, and on the old shepherds’ 


ins. 


OLD BRONZE JUG, 15 
HIGH AND 32 Ib. IN WEIGHT, 


WITH AN AXE ON ONE SIDE 
AND A CLEAVER ON THE 
OTHER 
See letter: Jug for an Inn Sign? 

Troys in Wales and the north-west. 

I should be most grateful if any 
reader possessing knowledge on these 
points, or owning documents which 
throw light on their origins and uses, 
would write to me at the address 
given below. Can any Scottish reader 
enlighten me as to a possible magical 
connection between such mazes 
and the “tangled threid?’’—JouHn 
McDonnELL, Stilworth House, Helms- 
ley, York. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


Cuckoos in the South-east.—I 
wonder whether any of your readers 
have noticed the unusually large 
number of cuckoos about this year— 
especially in S.E. England, and 
whether they think this has any 
special significance. I am_ told 
that the last such occurrence in these 
parts was in 1917.—Joun Horcnkis, 
Stede Court, Biddenden, Kent. 


Bread Baked with Furze.—The 
letter Gorse as Fodder (May 15) re- 
minded me of another use for gorse. 
More than forty years ago, when 
staying in Guernsey, I noticed en- 
graved on some of the baker’s carts 
“Bread Baked with Furze’ I saw 
several very large dome-shaped ovens, 
for which no doubt bulky fuel was 
necessary.—M. FLETCHER (Mrs.), 38, 
Ovmonde Road, Chester. 


Chimneys Modelled on Towers.— 
With reference to Mr. French’s letter 
of May 29, the two left-hand towers 
of Morwenstow vicarage are unlikely 
to have been modelled on Magdalen 
Hall, which has ceased to exist and 
had no tower to the best of my 
knowledge.—R. L. Sxirvinc, Lawns, 
Shilton, Oxfordshire. 


NORPINCTON MANOR HOUSE, WILTSHIRE, NOW A FARM-HOUSBE. 


See letter: A Little-Known Manor House 


(Right) VAULTED CEILING OF 


THE CELLAR 
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AGRICULTURAL SUPPLEMENT 


LOOKING FORWARD IN FARMING © 


HIS is a good time to be going into farm- 
ing; so Mr. John Hare, the Minister of 


Agriculture, told young farmers at their 
national federation meeting in London last 
month. He spoke of the hot pace of scientific 
discovery, and the application of new tech- 
niques year by year. Certainly most farmers in 
this country are on their toes to make the 
business of food production more efficient and 
economical. True enough there are the odd 
ones who are carrying on much as they did 10 
or 20 years ago, but they are the exception 
rather than the rule. 

With the older farmers there is naturally 
enough an inclination to carry on as before, 
even though profits are diminishing. Very few 
are really neglecting their farms to the point of 
deserving a dispossession order in peace-time. 
Most of our land is being well farmed for 
profit. 

' The Agriculture Bill will shortly be before 
the House of Lords for final Parliamentary bless- 
ing. Mr. Hare believes that this Bill, making 
some alteration in present arrangements for the 
security of tenure and rent arbitration, will help 
in time to give the younger generation a better 
chance of getting farms on their own. He is prob- 
ably right. If landlords can be made to feel that 
they have the right and the responsibility to see 
that the farms they own are well maintained and 
productive, and they have ready access to the 
agricultural land tribunals to make a case for 
removing an indifferent tenant, this is bound to 


By ANTHONY HURD 


make some people wonder whether they should 
not retire from farming in their own time rather 


than be turned out by the ruling of a tribunal. 


There is also provision in this Bill for 


bringing up to date the standards by which ° 


arbitrators decide the proper rent payable for a 
farm when a dispute is taken to arbitration. 
These arbitrators are experienced men in whom 
both landlords and tenants can have confidence, 
and the alteration in their terms of reference, 
telling them to take into account the open 
market value of the farm for which a rent has 
to be decided, is not likely to lead to any 
extravagant awards. They know perfectly well 
that the highest bid made for a farm offered to 
let is not necessarily the one which the owner 
should accept if he wants the place to be 
farmed properly. 

When this Bill becomes law, it is unlikely 
that there will be a rush of either dispossession 
cases or rent arbitration. But the general effect 
ought to be salutary if we want the landlord 
and tenant system to continue in this country. 
The evidence in its favour is overwhelmingly 
strong. The chief merit is that capital require- 
ments, considerable in present-day farming, are 
shared between two parties, one providing the 
land and buildings and the other the working 
capital required for stock production and arable 
cropping. The farming partner expects quite 
rightly to be able to earn a decent return on his 
capital and the work he puts in. If the other 
partner is left with a very low return on his 


investment, it is not surprising that he should 
sell a farm when it becomes vacant rather than 
offer it for reletting. It may be that the propor- 
tion of farms held under tenancy, now about 
60 per cent., will continue to decline. That may 
be inevitable, but we should not hasten the pro- 
cess, particularly if we have in mind the interest 
of the young farmers whom Mr. Hare was 
addressing. 

From time to time some surprising things 
are said about the future of British farming. 
Recently a writer on farming commented on the 
present official attitude to farming in these 
words: “ Let the food come in and knock down 
the prices, never mind if we hurt our friends, 
ruin thousands of our small farmers and bust 
the bacon factories. Let who will mess up the 
land and farm as badly as he likes; it was all 
boloney that stuff about caring for our heritage 
and fostering pride in English acres.’’ When I 
read this I rubbed my eyes, because the author 
is usually a wise observer of farming affairs. 
Moreover, the country has never in my judg- 
ment looked better than it has done in the last 
month. I have not seen signs of the land being 
messed up or farmed badly. Indeed the reverse, 
for example the great development of aerial 
spraying pictured here. Last year our industry 
attained the record net output of 63 per cent. 
above pre-war. The land as a whole is being well 
farmed and home production is making a much 
increased contribution to the country’s food 


supply. 


HIGH JUNE ON A SOUTH GLOUCESTERSHIRE FARM. “The country has never in my judgment looked better than it has done in tht 
last month ” 
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A STEADING IN CARMARTHENSHIRE LATELY IMPROVED BY THE ADDITION OF A DUTCH BARN. 


So far smaller farmers 


have been comparatively slow in applying for Government grants under the farm improvement scheme 


Let me quote some official figures showing 
the changes in food supplies since pre-war 
days. 


Home production 


Consumption as percentage of 
(Ib. per head) total supplies 
= Average Average | 
in years 1957 in years 1957 
imme- (pro- imme- (pro- 
diately | visional) | diately | visional) 
pre-war pre-war 
Flour aos Wee 194.5 173.4 
Wheat and flour (as 
wheat equivalent) 12 21 
Margarine ... res 8.7 15.2 
Lard and compound 
cooking fat er 9.3 10.3 
Other edible oils and 
fats ae ane 10.0 12.0 | 
Oils and:fats, exclud- | 
ing butter (crude | 
oil equivalent) 16 16 
Butter (including 
farmhouse produc- 
tion) oe ne 17.5 9 5 fal 
Sugar (as refined) ... 114.5 18 19 
Carcass meat and 
offal a 103.0 51 63 
Bacon and ham 25.4 31 40 
Cheese +4 9.8 24 48 
Eggs in shell 28.4 71 99 
Potatoes for human 
consumption 208.6 94 95 
‘Liquid milk 324.3 1003 100 
Tea ... ae 9.3 0 0 


For the future we have the long-term price 
assurances, endorsed by Parliament in the 
Agriculture Act, 1957. This measure, sponsored 
by the Conservative Government, was received 
coolly at the time by the Labour Opposition, 
but now I am glad to see it is endorsed in 
principle in the Labour Party’s policy state- 
ment. So farmers can be as sure as anything is 
certain in this world that long-term price assur- 
ances will continue, bridging the gap between 
world market prices and the prices our farmers 
need. The details are due to come up for 
review in 1960, and experience may indicate the 
need for some alteration in the calculation of 
changes that can be effected in the price guaran- 
tees for particular products from one year to the 
next. The 1957 Act requires Ministers to consult 
with producers, and the N.F.U. as well as the 
Ministry of Agriculture will probably have some 
useful suggestions which will ensure the smooth 
working of the price-guarantee system for many 
years after 1960. 
: We are indeed fortunate to have this basis 
of agreement between the two main political 
parties. When my friends deplore the price 
reductions that can be made at each price 
review under the 1957 Act, I remind them of 
their good fortune in having this cover and stop 
when world prices are sliding down. I know 
something of the fortunes of sheep farms in 
Australia, where the main product is wool. 
These farmers have had to take a 30-35 per cent. 
reduction in prices during the past year. The 
British farmer is guaranteed for this year’s clip 


the same price as he received for his wool last 
year. 

Over all, there cannot be a reduction of 
more than 24 per cent. in farm prices from one 
year to the next, and changes in production 
costs, such as rising labour costs, have to be 
taken into account before this reduction of 23 
per cent. in the value of the guarantees is 
exacted as a measure of the increase in efficiency 
gained. So far, it has proved a modest measure. 
We are doing better than this. The guaranteed 
price for a particular product cannot be reduced 
by more than 4 per cent. from one year to the 
next. 

It is grim to have to face any reduction in 
price guarantees for eggs, milk and pigs, which 
are the products that matter much to many 
thousands of small farmers who have limited 
scope for effecting economies in production 
costs. But they are effecting these economies. 
In some instances they can get Government 
grants to help meet the cost of changes they 
have to make. It is true that the larger farmers 
have been quickest to take advantage of the 
farm improvement grant scheme. Judging by 
figures given me by one of the Ministry’s 
regional offices, less than half of the grant 


ONE OF THE LATEST FARMING TECHNIQUES. 


the Fens near Chatteris, Cambridgeshire 


money has so far gone to farms of 150 acres and 
less. The proportion would be nearer 80 per 
cent. if the smaller farms were using the 
improvement scheme in proportion to their 
numbers. Probably they have been slow off the 
mark because it is rather a complicated matter 
to decide exactly what is needed and how to 
proceed. Here the Ministry’s local officers, 
National Agricultural Advisory Service or other- 
wise, can be helpful if they are called in. I hope 
that the plans which the Ministry is evolving to 
give special assistance to small farmers will link 
aid and advice closely. 

There will be need in some cases for credit 
facilities to enable the small farmer, acting on 
good advice, to carry forward now the plans 
approved to make his holding more profitable. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has necessarily 
kept a tight rein on credit, even for the most 
desirable purposes, but he will have to give us 
in farming our heads if the more difficult farms, 
that need to have a reasonable amount of money 
spent on them, are no longer to be a drag on 
the pace of the industry’s progress in meeting, 
on more equal terms, the competition we have 
to face from the Danes, the New Zealanders, 
and others. 


Spraying potatoes by helicopter in 
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SOMERSET’S WIDE RANGE OF AGRICULTURE a 


Bristol, where the Royal Show opens next Tues- 
day, adjoins the vich farmland of Somerset, acounty 
so varied that it contains almost the whole range of 
British agriculture. In the following article Lord 
Waldegrave, who farms im Somerset, describes 
some of the county's many types of farming. 


county of Somerset is its variety. No two 

people think of it in the same way. To 
some people, the first association that comes to 
mind is the wide sweep of Exmoor, the “Devon 
and Somerset’ country. To others, it is the 
county where the cider apples grow. It is one 
of the six biggest counties in England, more 
than a million acres, and 80 miles across from 
Wiltshire to Devon, and it is almost true to say 
that the whole range of British agriculture is 
practised within its boundaries, from ‘‘Hill 
Farming Act’ farming on the Brendons, to 


P comty 0 the outstanding thing about the 


on April 10 and are the largest peat area in 
England after the Fens of East Anglia. 

The Mendip Hills, in the north-east of the 
county, are a highly mineralised region where 
coal is still mined though lead no longer (“‘Men- 
dip’? means ‘‘Minedeep’’). The hills are pre- 
dominantly limestone, and run from Clevedon 
on the Bristol Channel, west of Bristol and 
Bath, to Frome. This is a district of dairy 
farms. At the seaward end of this range there 
is the famous Wrington Vale, with its superb 
pasture, but at the other end heavy Oxford clay, 
under the Wiltshire escarpment, makes for 
difficult farming from Witham to Henstridge. 
Near Bath begins the oolite which spreads 
across the Cotswolds right up through the 
centre of England—typical sheep and barley 
country. 

The large area of upper and lower las in 
south-central Somerset provides some of the 


By EARL WALDEGRAVE 


sea at Bridgwater (where the soil is alluvial)} 
there is some very fine farming indeed. 
speciality round North Petherton is peas, sti 
very largely harvested by gypsies. The Qua 
tock Hills (old red sandstone), rise up behini 
Bridgwater, a predominantly stock-grazing and| 
forestry country. The poorish clays with flint} 
on the Blackdown Hills, and near Chard, merge} 
into the upper greensands on the Devon border, 
with the consequent change in the type of 
farming there. 

The most homogeneous area is the Bren-| 
dons and Exmoor on the extreme west. The 
soil there, if any, is derived from old red sand- 
stone, but most of Exmoor still remains wild, 
despite the fact that the work of reclamation 
done by the Knights in the last century has 
been carried on, especially around Simonsbath, | 
by modern improyers. Even here there is the] 
exception which proves the rule, and the little! 


LOOKING TOWARDS GLASTONBURY TOR FROM NEAR DRAYCOT EN SOMERSET. “ Perhaps the outstanding thing about the county 


is its variety . 


strawberry growing at Cheddar. Somerset is 
one of the few counties that grow an appreciable 
acreage of willows and osiers for basket-making, 
and probably the only county which grows 
teasles (at Fivehead) for the cloth industry. 
But over and above all, it is a county of grass 
dairy farms with a milk production of well over 
100 million gallons a year. 

The main controlling factors for all farming 
are climate and geology. Though the severity 
of the winters on the high ground (the Mendips 
rise to 1,000 feet and Dunkery Beacon on Exmoor 
is over 1,700 feet) is a surprise to many, it is 
true to say that Somerset has a generally mild 
chmate with a high rainfall—ideal for growing 
grass. But the geology is probably more widely 
varied than in any other area of comparable size 
in the United Kingdom. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
county is the Central Somerset plain, where no 
less than 150,000 acres, stretching right across 
the county as far in as Yeovil, are all below the 
level of high tide in the Bristol Channel. In this 
plain lie the peat moors, which were the subject 
of an article by John L. Jones in Country LiFe 


finest dairy farms and fattening pastures. 
Typical of the former are the farms round 
Shepton Mallet; of the latter, the well-known 
grazings near Langport, which can fatten more 
than a bullock to the acre. It is in this part of 
the county that the pockets of what we call in 
Somerset “teart” land are found. It is now 
known that “teartness’’ is due to an excess of 
molybdenum in the soil, and can be corrected 
by feeding copper to the cattle. Before this was 
discovered, this potentially rich land could not 
be properly farmed at all. Cows turned out on 
to a teart pasture will scour so badly that they 
lose condition, and their milk yield falls right 
away. Where the degree of teartness is really 
severe, even the hay will be affected. 

Perhaps the best farming of all is in the 
south-east corner of the county round South 
Petherton on the Midford Sands, where there is 
much fruit growing and market gardening, as 
well as general mixed arable farming and 
dairying. Down in the Taunton Vale the soil 
changes again, to mnew-red-sandstone and 
Keuper marl, and in this area, starting near 
Wellington in the south and running out to the 


. . It is almost true to say that the whole range of British agriculture is practised within its boundaries ” 


fields at Porlock grow barley which is nearly al- 
ways well placed at the Brewer-:’ Exhibition in 
London. 

But, partly because of climate and rainfall, 
and partly because of tradition, grassland dairy 
farming greatly predominates, and is found 
almost everywhere on this geological patchwork 
quilt. The traditional cattle of Somerset are 
Shorthorns for dairying and Devons for grazing. 
The Devons are still holding their own, but the 
Shorthorns are increasingly giving way to 
Friesians and Ayrshires. A great many of the 
dairy farmers are also using a beef bull, gener- 
ally a Hereford, on some of the cows in their 
herds. 

Though the sheep population has been 
steadily increasing since the war, more and 
more of these are grass flocks, such as Cluns, rum 
in conjunction with dairying, though there are 
still some hurdled flocks of Down sheep near 
the Dorset border, and the Exmoor Horn still 
predominates in the far west of the county. : 

Somerset is a county of small farmers, wi 
10,000 holdings under 100 acres. A.I. has beet 
a great boon to such farmers and there has b 


A FLOCK OF DORSET HORN EWES AND LAMBS AT DUNSTER. 
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(Right) BALING SILAGE IN NORTH SOMERSET. 
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“There is 


enormous scope for the further development of grass silage making” 


a phenomenal increase in its use, so that now 
over 100,000 cows and heifers are artificially 
inseminated in the county each year. There are 
over 7,000 registered milk producers in Somer- 
set, and they have made great strides forward 
during the past two decades. Before the war, 
1938, there were only 264 T.T. milk licences. 
Ten years later, in 1948, there were 1,038; and 
now, since March, 1958, Somerset, with 4,653 
T.T. licences, is part of a tuberculosis eradication 
area. Before the war, and before the Milk Mar- 
keting Board made it possible for everyone to sell 
liquid milk, a great many farmers made cheese. 
Cows were milked by hand in the fields, and the 
uncooled milk was made up into cheese by the 
farmer’s wife in the farmhouse. How she found 
time to do all her household chores, bring up a 
large family, help with the milking and the hay- 
making, and make cheese as well, is almost 
incredible, but she did it, and produced a cheese 
| which was so good that it has become as it were 
the standard prototype for commercial cheese 
throughout the world. 

Farmhouse cheese takes its character from 
the particular farm on which it is made, as wine 
does from its vineyard, and good farmhouse 
Cheddar can be as good as any cheese in the 

\world—woe betide the man who talks about 
“mousetrap’’ to a Somerset cheese maker! 

Where there is cheese there is whey, the 
‘best of all food for pigs, and there are a lot of 
‘pigs in Somerset. It seems quite clear that 
whatever the scientists and the economists say, 

\pigs are always “muck or money,” and if 
farmer is to make money in the long term out of 
‘pigs, he must ignore the cycle as much as pos- 
sible and not try to follow the market, and go in 
and out. The cheesemaker cannot go in and 
out. He will have his whey to feed in good times 
and bad, and over the years he will be grateful 
for this artificial restriction of his liberty. 

There is still a wide range of dairying 

|techniques in use. In the peat moors of the 
central plain, where there are no roads down 
) yhich the milk lorry can go, where there are no 
| buildings to house the stock, and where the land 
is often flooded in the winter, you will still see 
‘cows being milked in the open, but increasingly 
by machine in movable bales. Elsewhere, the 
| conventional cowstall is giving way to the yard- 
/and- parlour system, particularly on the larger 
farms. This must be a step very much in the 
right direction. The saving in labour by muck- 
ing out a yard once a year instead of mucking 
out a cowstall twice a day is considerable, and 
surely it is better for cows to be able to move 
about and lie down freely in a well-littered yard 
than to spend the winter fastened into steel 
stocks on cold wet concrete. 

I am not one of those who think that there 

is over-production of milk, in any case not ina 
jcounty with a great milk tradition such as 
Somerset. Here our aim must be, not to restrict 
quantity, but to reduce costs, and apart from 
yard and parlour, there are many other means 


by which costs can be reduced. First and fore- 
most is the treatment of grass. The old- 
fashioned dairy farmer relied on permanent 
pastures, which he was not allowed to plough 
up under his tenancy agreement. Twenty years 
ago no one would have believed how small an 
acreage of properly managed ley would one day 
suffice,, especially if strip-grazed behind a 
movable electric fence, to maintain a herd in 
high production all through the summer. And 
a longer summer at that, for we used not to be 
able to turn out on to the old permanent 
pastures until May, whereas now we think our- 
selves hard done by when, in a year like this, we 
could not turn our cows out in March. But the 
use of leys has not gone nearly far enough in 
Somerset, for there are still well over half a 
million acres under permanent grass in the 
county. 

Anyone can farm in the summer; it is the 
winter that really tests the livestock farmer. 
New and improved techniques for the conserva- 
tion of grass for use in winter as hay or silage 
are lagging behind, and it is in this direction 
that the next advances must come. We have 
learnt how to grow the grass, but we still waste 
far too much of the crop that we set aside for 
the winter. The mild, wet climate, which suits 
the growth of grass so well, provides the very 
worst weather for haymaking. Techniques 
suitable for the prairies of North America or the 
mountain pastures of Switzerland need a great 


deal of modification before they are suitable for 
Somerset. The former depend on big, level 
fields and high summer temperatures, where 
light crops can quickly be sun dried and gathered 
by machinery. The latter rely on whole peasant 
families turning out to save the crop by hand 
off tiny plots. 

We must try to develop a technique some- 
where between the pick-up baler and the tripod. 
Though I do not believe that we should try 
wholly to supersede hay by silage (for good hay 
is the king of all winter feed), there is an enorm- 
ous scope for the further development of grass 
silage making. It is the ideal method of beating 
the weather, “and is particularly well adapted to 
the pattern of work on a small dairy farm, 
where every job has to be fitted in between the 
ever-recurring morning and evening milkings. 
But the making of high-quality silage is not so 
simple a job as some would have us believe. 
Though many a rick of hay contains nothing 
but worthless, rain-washed, fusty roughage, 
many a silage clamp consists of a stinking mess 
more like manure than feed. 

To sum up, then, despite all the variations 
of soil, grassland dairy farming overwhelmingly 
overshadows all other types of farming in 
Somerset. In the last 20 years the quality and 
output of the cattle and the grass they live on 
in/the summer have been greatly improved, but 
now we must learn to house and feed them 
better in the winter. 


“THE CONVENTIONAL COWSTALL IS GIVING WAY TO THE YARD-AND-PARLOUR 
SYSTEM ...A STEP VERY MUCH IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION” 
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A mobile branch of Martins Bank 
will be at the 

Royal Agricultural Show of England 
Ist—4th July 


its the 
ENGINE 


See that the machine 


Those attending the Show are invited to 


Buvis fitted make use of the comprehensive banking facilities 
you buy is fitte 


with a Villiers or J.A.P. 


Engine—your guarantee 


provided on the spot by our mobile branch. 


artins Bank ... 


Bristol Branches: 47 Corn Street 

60 Union Street 

9A Whiteladies Road 
Head Office: 4 Water Street, Liverpool, 2 


of reliability 


and economy. 


Ah 
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\ ie Yk \\ni! Atty! 
In the field of Light Engines 


power the finest machines 


Designed as a single unit, this nev 
Martin Walter conversion of the Bedfore 
light van gives you all the freedom © 
a caravan—with none of the bugbear: 
of towing. Touring seats accommodat 
six, and there are all the main facilities 
including beds, cooker, water supply 
wardrobe, cupboard and lockers. 


fs £ 725 NO P.T. 
BEDFORD DORMOBILE CARAVAN 


Details from Bedford Dealers or from the designers 


See us on STAND 54 


Royal Show, July 1st—4th 


THE VILLIERS ENGINEERING CO. LTD - WOLVERHAMPTON Dept. C.L. 
UTILECON WORKS, FOLKESTOI 
Phone: Folkestone 51844 — 


ESTABLISHED 1773 


Pioneers of 
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ARE MILK SUBSTITUTES AS GOOD AS 


By PROFESSOR H. D. KAY 
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Director of the National Institute for Research in Dairying at Shinfield, Berkshire 


article our present knowledge concerning 
| the value in a human dietary of the fat and 
the non-fatty constituents of milk, and also the 
relative value of certain substitutes including 
“filled milk.”” Such qualities as appearance, 
_ flavour and various social, emotional, traditional 
_and prestige considerations, all of which enter 
into the popular appraisal of a food and the 
price the consumer is prepared to pay for it, 


| [ HAVE been asked to summarise in a short 


-must receive rather scant attention in this 
summary; the main emphasis will be on 
|mutritional values. Further, while a_ full 


“appraisal of any human food must give due 

'weight to the age, sex, physiological and even 
psychological status of the particular individuals 
or groups by whom the food is to be consumed 

(e.g. an infant, a girls’ school, a lumber camp, a 
“nursing mother), I shall have to keep, for the 
most part, to the average food requirements of 
an adult population. 

Man, not only a mammal himself, but 
despite much modern evidence to the contrary, 
a thinking mammal, found out long ago, before 
proteins, salts or vitamins were dreamed of, not 
only that the milk of the animals he was 
domesticating was good for their young, but 
also that it provided a readily accessible and 
certainly acceptable food of high nutritive value 
for both his own children and their parents. 
Nutritional science, by careful examination of 
how milk is chemically constituted, has made 
clear the reasons for the success of cow’s milk in 
long-standing empirical practice and has ex- 
plained fairly fully its outstanding ability to 
improve an otherwise poor—or even an other- 
wise good—mixed diet. In some experiments 
we at the National Institute for Research in 
Dairying at Shinfield carried out before the war, 
on behalf of the Milk Marketing Board, it was 
shown that even on a fairly good home diet the 
addition of one-third of a pint of milk to that 
diet improved the growth and health of school 
children. Two-thirds of a pint gave even better 
results. Since that time the consumption of 
milk per head of the population has gone up 
more than 50 per cent. and, in the average diet 
in Britain to-day milk and milk products now 
provide at least 10 per cent. of the energy 
\(calories), about 19 per cent. of the protein (and 
over 40 per cent. of the animal protein), over 50 
per cent. of the calcium, over 60 per cent. of the 
vitamin A and a significant percentage of most 
of the B vitamins. Most of these valuable con- 
‘tributions to the British diet come from the 
liquid milk consumed (see the accompanying 
table). They are present in the solid matter that 
‘remains when milk is carefully dried, and the 
better the milk the greater quantity of these 
solid nutrients it contains per pint. Average, 
liquid milk gives on evaporation about 12.5 per 
cent. of total solids. Of the milk, 3.2 to 3.6 per 
cent. is protein, 3.5 to 3.8 per cent. is butterfat, 
about 4.8 per cent. is milk sugar, and about 0.7 
per cent. is a mixture of various indispensable 
mineral salts. All the vitamins—and at least 12 
of these are present in milk—taken together 
weigh much less than 0.1 per cent. of the original 
milk, in interesting contrast to their remarkable 
nutritional importance. 


CREAM LINE AS A GUIDE 

As regards milk fat, the housewife still hikes 
to see a substantial cream line appear on her 
bottle of milk. It gives her a rough guide, in 
unheated milk, or milk that has been very care- 
fully pasteurised, as to the amount of fat in the 
milk she has purchased. If the milk has been 
heated above the lower limits of pasteurisation 
temperature and time, though the butterfat is 
still present it will not come to the top so 
readily. If the milk has been sterilised there 
will be no cream line at all. 

How is the food value of milk divided be- 
tween the butterfat and the “‘separated’’, fat-free 
liquid remaining? The fat is valuable as a 
source of energy: one ounce of butter provides 
the consumer with about twice the amount of 


I 


energy he gets from an ounce of sugar—whether 
this 1s ordinary cane-sugar or even the much 
advertised glucose. The butterfat also contains 
all the vitamin A of the milk, all the carotene 
(which is changed in the body into vitamin A) 
and all the (rather small) amount of the anti- 
rachitic vitamin D that is present in the original 
milk. Though butterfat is a very digestible fat, 
it contains only small amounts of the “essential 
fatty acids’, which a number of nutritionists 
believe play a part in preventing the arterial 
deposition of cholesterol. The average diet in 
the United kingdom is not, however, lacking in 
other fats, which contain more of the essential 
fatty acids. 

Constituents of cows’ milk in relation to daily requirements 


of an adult (approximate figures only) collected, particu- 
larly for the B vitamins, from several recent sources 


Approximate percent- 
age of daily require- 


Milk Approximate ment in 0.70 pint of 
constituent average daily average 
requirement 
of adult Friesian Guernsey 
milk milk 
Calories ... 2,700 cals. 9 11 
Vitamin A ok 0.25 milligrams 64* 78* 
(Total activity) 
Protein. 63. ins 80 grams 16 18 
Calcium ... Fo wee 0.8 grams 56 65 
Thiamine ... 0.7 milligrams 23 23 
Riboflavin... 1.2 milligrams 50 66 
Nicotinic 9.0 milligrams 4 4 
B acid 
Vitamins | Pantothenic 5.0 milligrams 28 28 
acid 
Vitamin By2 2.0 micrograms 100 100 
Biotin . 0.15 milligrams 5 5 
Vitamin C aS 20 milligrams 40 40 


*summer milk 


It is illegal in Britain to add anything but 
salt, the vegetable colouring matter annatto and 
a culture of flavour-producing bacteria, in the 
making of butter. If the total vitamin A 
potency of the butter happens to be low, as it 
usually is in winter milks in this country, it is 
not permissible to reinforce it with added 
vitamin A. On the other hand, in making 
margarine—usually from vegetable fats that 
are considerably cheaper to produce than is 
butterfat, but equally useful as a source of 
calories—vitamin A and D can be legally added. 
Not only can margarine be made richer than 
butter in these vitamins, but fats can be incor- 
porated into it which contain a greater propor- 
tion of the essential fatty acids, such as linoleic 
and arachidonic acid, than are present in butter. 


THE IRREPLACEABLE PROTEINS 

It is in the non-fatty part of milk that 
substitution of the milk nutrients is more 
difficult. The nutritionally highly important 
non-fatty solids represent over 70 per cent. of 
the total solids of cow’s milk, and they contain 
the biologically valuable and virtually irre- 
placeable mixed proteins of milk. These provide 
during their digestion well-balanced quantities 
of all the essential amino acids which the human 
organism cannot make for itself. Calcium and 
phosphorus are also present, with other essential 
minerals, in well-balanced proportions in the 
non-fatty solid fraction, and in quantities which 
not only form a most useful source of the bone 
minerals needed by the growing infant but also 
provide for the other ages of man the calcium, 
often deficient in a diet not containing milk or 
cheese, to replace wear and tear. The non-fatty 
solids also have a high content of potassium 
salts, needful for the young suckling for muscle 
and tissue growth. 

The non-fatty portion of the milk is also 
rich in lactose, a sugar that occurs in nature 
only in milk. This carbohydrate is readily 
digested at all ages, and appears to assist in the 
intestinal uptake of calcium and possibly other 
mineral salts. Recent research at Shinfield has 
shown that during the first four weeks of life in 
the young calf no carbohydrate other than 
glucose or lactose is utilised, and the feeding of 
starchy ‘‘milk substitutes’’ merely handicaps 
the young animal. 

In the table on this page are given recent 
figures for the quantities of several of the vita- 


mins in average cow’s milk. Again it is the non- 
fatty solid portion of milk that contains most 
of these—namely, all the B vitamins (several of 
these in important quantities from the stand- 
point of human nutrition) and also vitamin C. 

At present, the amount of liquid milk con- 
sumed per head per day in the United Kingdom 
is about seven-tenths of a pint. I have shown in 
the table the approximate percentages of the 
average adult’s daily requirement for most of 
the important food constituents which are 
present in 0.7 of a pint of milk (from two 
different breeds of cow). 

Several of the B vitamins in milk arise 
originally as a result of their synthesis in the 
rumen by the enormous population of micro- 
organisms there. The latter are thus beneficial 
not only to the cow, in that they assist her 
digestion, but also to the human consumer of 
her milk, who cannot make more than a small 
fraction of his own requirements for B vitamins. 

In sum, therefore, the nutrients in the non- 
fatty fraction of milk are more varied, far more 
difficult to replace and, with the exception of 
vitamin A, of greater nutritional importance to 
the human consumer than the nutrients present 
in the butterfat fraction. 


MARGARINE AND “FILLED MILK” 

With the table of milk constituents and 
nutritive values as background, let us look into 
the question of milk substitutes. Margarine, 
mainly composed of hydrogenated vegetable 
fats or oils, and with a name completely different 
from. that of any dairy product has, as a substi- 
tute for butter, been on the market for 50 years 
or more, at a price usually well below that of 
butter. Under suspicion and of poor flavour in 
its early days, margarine as made to-day must 
be accepted as nutritionally, if not yet quite 
from the connoisseur’s standpoint, a sound 
substitute for butter. 

Fairly recently, certain dried “‘whole milk 
substitutes’? sometimes called “filled milks’’ 
have reached the market at a price below that 
of the equivalent quantity of liquid milk. Made, 
usually, by adding the appropriate amount of 
vegetable fat to dried skim milk, re-emulsifying 
in water and re-drying, they have, in the dry 
state, fairly good keeping quality. From the 
economic point of view it is only when a cheap 
source of good-quality dried skim milk is avail- 
able that “‘filled milk” can be sold at a remune- 
rative price. With such dried skim milk as a 
basis, to which is added carefully-hydrogenated 
vegetable oil, this preparation can have a 
nutritional value comparable with that of dried 
whole milk, though its flavour may still have a 
rather-less-than-universal appeal. At present 
the world economic situation as regards supplies 
and prices of dried skim milk is so distorted that 
for the time being it is profitable to make 
“filled milk’’. Were cheap supplies of dried 
skim milk not available, or were it sold at a 
price commensurate with its great nutritive 
value, then “‘filled milk’’ could hardly survive. 

It is unwise to put our heads in the sand 
and pretend that ‘‘filled milk’’, while it is based 
on good quality dried skim milk, is not a 
nutritionally valuable product. Nevertheless, 
though imitation may be the sincerest form of 
flattery, the consumer should know what he or 
she is getting. The International Dairy Federa- 
tion is making great efforts to secure that names 
given to genuine dairy products are not misused 
for imitation or substitute products. Just as we 
use the word ‘‘margarine’’—a word which does 
not confuse housewives—for an imitation of, cr 
substitute for, genuine butter, so some new 
word or words unlikely to confuse the consumer 
ought to be used instead of “‘filled milk’’. This 
latter term is particularly confusing because it 
implies that ordinary full-cream milk is empty 
of something which the new preparations supply, 
whereas the truth is that, though the consumer 
may be getting value for money, he is neverthe- 
less buying, in ‘“‘filled milk’, an artificial 
substitute for the genuine article. 


? 
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NEW MACHINERY AT THE ROYAL SHOW, 


By CLYDE HIGGS 


r | NHERE will be about 600 trade stands at 
the Royal Show at Bristol. The number 
has been little affected by the increase in 

rates, for exhibitors realise that the prestige 
accruing from a stand at the Royal is worth the 
money, but at previous shows some have said 
that definite orders were few. Many farmers 
tour the stands looking for new ideas and 
comparing their own implements with up-to- 
date ones, then go home and ponder the pros 
and cons before making up their minds. 

The size of the show, with its many phases, 
precludes any possibility of inspecting every- 
thing thoroughly, but it is the shop window of 
British farming in livestock, machinery and the 
ancillary trades. What a range of exhibits! 
Banks; insurance companies; builders’ mer- 
chants; incubators; the great stand of the 
Electrical Development Association, covering 
agriculture and horticulture, (and not forgetting 
the farmhouse); pest destroyers; and the 
Ministry of Agriculture on farm milling and 
mixing, and safety regulations on the farm. 

The N.F.U. Market Produce Show Society 
exhibit is always an attraction—this time it 
includes a pre-packing section demonstrating 
the complicated machinery which makes pack- 
ing possible. Fruit and vegetables are auto- 
matically pre-packed and beautifully presented. 
Potatoes, for instance, may be a little dearer, 
but are worth the extra. 

Other items in the show are ladders of 
many sizes; field gates, illustrating, uninten- 
tionally, the need for standardisation; tractors 
ranging from tiny garden ones to monsters like 
those at work on the first English Auéobahn; 


hoes for all occasions; balers for straw or hay, : Mee 
which are getting more popular every year; (David Brown Tractor Division and Evers and Wall) 


more and more sprayers, needed to apply the } 
many chemicals so important in all phases of | 
agriculture; farming as it was, illustrated by 
tools and equipment of the past; liquid manure | 
tanks to cart and distribute this valuable 
fertiliser on to the fields instead of letting it run 
down a nearby ditch; irrigation by various 
methods; foreign farm machinery; a wide range 
of forage harvesters to meet the need for more — 
and more silage; a bevy of well-tried farm | 
implements—ploughs, _ cultivators, harrows, | 
drills—all in their coats of glistening paint and 
often with luxuriously plated fittings. 

The theme running through all these | 


further our farming as workers leave the land; 
the reduction of daily chores connected with | 
livestock, and the greater appreciation of the — 
possibilities of grass as a crop. | 

There is no particular significance in the 
selection of the following exhibits. They have 
been chosen by the stick-a-pin method, to give 
impressions of tried and trusted friends as well 
as of newcomers to the show. 

One of the oldest firms in the industry, 
Bamfords, are showing a three-point linkage 
rear-mounted mower, a type of implement of 
which they have had great experience. They 
are also showing a new model of their baler, 
available with a choice of several diesel engines 
as power units. They have brought the Claes 
combine from Belgium, a self-propelled machine 
fitted with a straw press and having a drum 
capable of dealing with a full cut of the knife in- 
any crop. 

The Speedifit Tractor Cab, offered by the 
Innes Walker Co., is made on a monocon- 
struction basis, like an aeroplane cupola, to 
give maximum visibility. There is a wide range 
of similar fittings, indicating more interest in 
workers’ comfort. The same company’s new 
loader will pick up bales from the field and put 
them on a trailer towed by the same tractor or 
on a separate trailer alongside. 

Seldom does the rainfall satisfy farmers all 
over the country as it did this spring. In early 
June a good soaking by gentle rain set up the 
grain, roots and grass, bringing on crops and 


[e ; | j Beg : rat . . iving indications of a bumper harvest. Thi 
A NEW BALE LOADER. This machine will pick up bales from the field and put them on a ale aN year things were etl different: grain, 


trailer towed by the same tractor, or on a separate trailer alongside (Innes, Walker EngineeringCo.) short of moisture, was ripening before ful 
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with the ALLEN Universal 
MOTOR SCYTHE 


All the well-tried features that have made the Allen Motor Scythe so world- 
famous are retained in this new Universal model and several new features 
are introduced: Adjustable handle-bars, higher ground clearance, double- 
ended p.t.o. shaft, and an all-steel gear case which make it a truly superlative 
machine. Plus a full range of ‘plug-in’? implements. Over 17 different imple- 
ments are available for instant “plugging-in,’’ including horticultural plough, 
electric generator for hedge trimmer or chain saw, grass cutter, cultivators, 
saw bench, spray pump, etc. 


or the ALLEN Self-Propelled 
ROTARY SICKLE 


This robust, self-propelled machine is fitted with a powerful 4-stroke engine 
and will cut the toughest growth and should not be confused with light-weight 
rotary lawn mowers. It is easy to operate in confined spaces and on slopes, 
there being separate controls for driving wheels and cutters. This machine is 
ideal for use in orchards, paddocks, poultry runs, overgrown spaces, etc. 


Write for full particulars and free demonstration to Dept. B. 
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FOUR OAKS 
lf peopled Pally Meshaniet Sptayeh 
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200/250 v. A.C. electric 
pump (illustrated), 250 
G.P.H. 

80 ft. head £22 5 0 
120 ft. head £24 15 0 
150 ft. head £27 0 0 


Also available with air- 
cooled petrol engine: 

150 ft. head £37 10 0 
(All heads include 25 ft. 
suction lift.) 


FOR ALL HORTICULTURAL PURPOSES | f¥ipis 
NO PUMPING—NO PUSHING. oe 


It does the work—you simply guide! 
Beautifully balanced and easy to use 
it is suitable for general spraying in 
the garden, orchard or estate. The 
engine drives the pump and propels 
the machine—no hard work of any 
kind—just fill up and spray. 
25-gallon capacity, £135 ex works. 
Other models in the FOUR OAKS 
range of Mechanised Machines are 
priced from £69 10s. 0d. and include 
the ‘Popular’’ (6-gallon) the 
*“*Senior’’ (15-gallon) and Tractor 
mounted and Trailer Units up to 
200-gallon capacity. Fully illus- 
trated leaflets of FOUR OAKS 
Sprayers for every purpose 
will gladly be sent on request. 


Water on tap 
wherever 
you want tt 
with 


LISTER 


Stand No. 133, 
Avenue. C,3. 


Spraying in Orchard 


In the Greenhouse 


3elow) (Below) 


For Raspberries, X Selective weedkilling 
Beans, etc. ~ 


ISTER & COMPANY LIMITED 
Dursley, Gloucestershire. Phone 2371. 
Branches: London, Stamford, Glasgow, Dublin. 


THE FOUR OAKS SPRAYING MACHINE CLE 
FOUR OAKS - SUTTON COLDFIELD - WARKS 


Phone: Four Oaks 1096/7/8 Grams : Sprayers - Four Oaks 
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maturity. Gaps in rainfall 
can be filled to a limited 
extent by irrigation. lar- 
row and ‘Sons will show 
their system, which works in 
squares to give an even dis- 
tribution of rain over the 
whole area. There are four 
different sizes of gun, to cover 
from 360 to 10,000 square 
yards from any one position. 
Irrigation should not be 
treated casually, it costs too 
much; a tensiometer assesses 
the amount of moisture avail- 
able at root level, when the 
additional rain necessary can 
be calculated. Plenty of cheap 
water is essential; dams can 
be built inexpensively by bull- 
dozer, and they are useful 
where surface supplies have 
to be relied on. This firm 
markets also a highlift loader 
attachment to carry, on trac- 
tors, the larger rain guns, for 
use on tall crops such as hops. 
Last year they introduced 
from Germany a liquid man- 
ure plant which will distri- 
bute heavy sludge. 

The Ford Motor Co. and 
Ransomes, Sims and Jefferies 
have produced a rear-mounted 
mower with telescopic drive 
from the p.t.o. shaft, to fit the 
three-point linkage of a Dexta 
tractor. This is a rugged job, and care has been 
taken to protect the operator: in the event of 
an overload caused by a jammed knife, the 
V-belt drive will slip. Mowing machines lead a 
hard life, and this one looks as if it might stand 
up to it better than some. 

Pre-packing of farm produce is bringing in 
a‘new line of machinery. Cooch & Sons (well- 
known for their potato sorters) have developed 
a potato washing line, comprising an elevator 
with mechanical feed, a washer with soak tank, 
a sponge-type drier and roller dressing table 
with side elevator for bagging off blighted 
tubers. These outfits are not for the average 
farmer, but he could get the benefit of them by 
co-operation. Unfortunately, individuals fear 
that by joining up with their neighbours they 
may lose their identity. 

In spite of developments in silage, “‘Good 
hay, sweet hay, hath no fellow’. Silage does 
not replace it; the two are complementary and 
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A FORAGE HARVESTER THAT CUTS, CHOPS, LACERATES AND LOADS. 
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It will also, as here, 


collect the mown swath, enabling wilting to take place (Lundell) 


most stock farmers appreciate the value of good 
hay, although some do not know how to make 
it. Recently a new technique of haymaking has 
been developed which calls for only two fine 
days. Immediately the grass is cut it is moved 
by tedding, and kept on the move by the same 
machine until fit for baling. W. N. Nicholson 
and Sons exhibit a sturdy spring-tine back- 
action tedder, which can be safely driven at up 
to six miles an hour and will cover up to seven 
acres in that time. By this method hay 
retains its green colour and a high protein 
content. 

Milk production rises and prices fall—the 
hard core of the liquid market cannot be 
expanded. Reduced retail prices do not in- 
fluence sales; advertising only holds the totals. 
Dairy farmers cannot change their spots; the 
alternative is to seek more economical methods 
of production, and the cowshed or parlour-and- 
yard methods lend themselves both to mech- 
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A DIRECT-TO-CHURN MILKING PLANT. The two-level stalls make the work much 


easier (R. J. Fullwood and Bland) 


anisation and to work study. Three-quarters of 
our national dairy herd is machine milked, and 
manufacturers have shown considerable in- 
genuity in making their outfits fit individual 
conditions. The Direct-to-Churn type of plant 
as exhibited by R. J. Fullwood and Bland 
increases in popularity. With this apparatus in 
a milking parlour, two men can wash, feed, 
record and milk 60 cows an hour. Two-level 
milking stalls, with the operator and machine 
at the same height, make this daily chore much 
easier. Milking, like most other farm operations, 
depends on local circumstances. There will be 
plenty of types of machines and layouts to be 
seen at the Royal. 

Silage making is a laborious job, so de- 
signers and engineers are busy trying to lighten 
it. At the same time the technique of making 
is improving; not so many cowmen go to their 
homes carrying an evil smell—better methods 
have increased both the quality and aroma. 
For short hauls and low costs, there is nothing 
to touch a buckrake which will tackle efficiently 
grass wilted for 24 hours to lose some of its 75 
per cent. moisture content. For longer hauls, 
trailers and green-crop loaders have been pop- 
ular, but they are giving way to recently 
developed flail forage harvesters. Research 
proves that lacerated grass makes the best 
silage; the Lundell harvester cuts, chops, 
lacerates and loads forage crops in one opera- 
tion. Developed three years ago in America, it 
is now manufactured in this country. Its 
extreme simplicity is welcome down on the 
farm, where field breakdowns are all too 
numerous. There is only one main moving part, 
and the harvester will pick up wilted material 
from the swath, so making good silage of 25 to 
30 per cent dry-matter content. Exhibited by 
Lundell (Great Britain), it has 28 flails, which 
act as knives and as fans to lift up to 20 
tons an hour into a trailer behind its towing 
tractor. 

More farmers are mixing their own feeding 
stuffs, particularly those who grow suitable 
grain. With personal supervision this is all right, 
but a constant watch must be kept on the pur- 
chased ingredients, and there can be no let up in 
the balance of the ration. E. H. Bentall and Co. 
are demonstrating a combined milling and 
mixing unit in two sizes, 8/10 and 12/15 cwt., 
each needing only a small electric motor to 
drive both mill and mixer. The mill is auto- 
matic and the mixer, fitted with agitators, cam 
be used as a storage bin. Altogether it is @ 
nicely made job, and in addition it has the con= 
siderable advantage of being dust-free im 
operation. 
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[THE ESTATE MARKET 


AUCTION 


[es is a widespread belief 
that an auctioneer’s life is free 
from worry. Certainly, on the 
ace of things, his is an enviable state, 
or he is not dealing with his own 
yroperty and, since he works to a 
yercentage, an unsuccessful sale is not 
he disastrous affair that it may be to 
he owner. But it is this percentage 
m which an auctioneer has to rely for 
| living and in order to meet the 
vorking expenses of his _ business. 
floreover, unless he acquires and 
naintains a reputation for successful 
alesmanship, no amount of adver- 
ising will prevent his custom from 
lwindling, two or three consecutive 
ailures probably being sufficient to 
irive prospective clients into the arms 
f a rival. 


Withdrawing a Property 


SSUMING that an auctioneer is a 
competent salesman, one might 
ye excused for supposing that he does 
ot have many sleepless nights. But 
me would not necessarily be correct, 
or there are numerous snags and pit- 
alls to be avoided. What, for 
xample, is the legal position of an 
uctioneer who withdraws property in 
he case of a sale without reserve 
cause it is clear to him, from the 
»ts already sold, that satisfactory 
rices for the remainder are not likely 
0, be realised? This particular 
roblem was resolved some time ago, 
yhen the Chartered Auctioneers’ and 
state Agents’ Institute sought Coun- 
el’s opinion and obtained a ruling that, 
' a lot is withdrawn from auction 
efore it is put up for sale, it will not 
ivolve the auctioneer in any liability 
9 persons attending the sale, even if 
he sale has been advertised as being 
rithout reserve. Further, the with- 
rawal of a lot after bidding has 
egun will not involve the auctioneer 
1 any liability if he is acting for an 
jentified principal. If, however, the 
lentity of the principal has not been 
isclosed, an auctioneer who acts in 
his manner will probably be liable in 
amages to the highest bidder. 


Subject to Reserve 


NOTHER point on which Coun- 
sel’s opinion was sought was 
ether it is necessary to state, in the 
9ecial conditions of sale that form 
art of the auction particulars, that 
ind will be sold subject to a reserve 
rice, or whether the vendor is 
otitled to fix a reserve without 
otifying those attending the. sale. 
he ruling in this instance was that a 
efinite statement is required. 
Unless it is stated, either in the 
articulars or in a special condition 
1at the sale is subject to a reserve 
rice,’’ said Counsel, “it is probable 
1at the sale will be regarded by the 
ourts as a sale without reserve.” 
nd the inference from this ruling is 
iat, unless it is made clear to those 
ttending a sale that a property or lot 
subject to a reserve, it will be 
nocked down to the highest bidder. 


U.S.A. SELLING METHODS 


'N America, methods of selling real 
. estate are different from ours. To 
gin with, there is no graduated scale 
‘remuneration, and estate agents are 
aid a straight 5 per cent. on the deals 
1ey put through, irrespective of the 
ital sum involved. Moreover, there 
‘e few partnerships, most firms being 
mited liability undertakings employ- 
g salesmen om a commission basis of 
29 to half of the 5 per cent. And 
‘pical of the direct business methods 
arsued in the U.S.A. is the cutting 
it of solicitors, who are avoided by 
ie simple expedient of the salesman 
king along the contract in his pocket 
id getting it signed then and there 
1 payment of a 10 per cent. deposit, 
wing previously taken out an 
demnity policy in case the deeds are 
valid. 
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PITFALLS 


WESTMINSTER ESTATE 
SALES 


HE second Duke of Westminster 

invested large sums of money in 
agricultural land in order to reduce 
Death Duties on his estate; one of the 
properties that he bought was the 
Ketteringham estate between Norwich 
and Wymondham, Norfolk, which 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. will be 
auctioning in September by order 
of his executors. The estate covers 
2,200 acres and includes Ketteringham 
House, let as a boys’ preparatory 
school, nine dairy and corn farms and 
30 modern cottages producing a total 
of £3,916 a year. There are also 327 
acres of woodland, including some 
established plantations that help to 
make the property a first-class shoot. 

Another agricultural property ac- 
quired by the late Duke of West- 
minster was Major J. Godman’s Park 
Hatch estate, near Godalming, Surrey. 
Part of this estate was sold soon after 
the Duke’s death, and Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. will offer a further 
portion, extending to about 845 
acres, on September 9. The land to be 
sold on this occasion includes the site 
of Park Hatch House and 48 acres 
affording fine views to the South 
Downs; Burgate, a Queen Anne house, 
with a home farm of 165 acres and 
three cottages, all with possession, 
and three farms, 16 cottages and 
accommodation land in and around 
the village of Dunsfold. 


DUKE OF GRAFTON TO SELL 
CATTLE RANCH 


WING to the death of his youngest 
son, the Duke of Grafton has 
decided to sell his cattle ranch at 
Enkeldoorn, near Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia. The ranch, which extends 
to 24,000 acres, was bought by the 
Duke in 1948 for his son’s occupation 
and carries over 2,000 head of Here- 
fords, including a pedigree herd. 
About 60 acres of tobacco are cultiva- 
ted, and there are 500 acres of virgin 
tobacco soil. The estate is approxim- 
ately 4,800 ft. above sea level and has 
two small houses, a guest house, 10 
tobacco barns, farm buildings and a 
native compound. All-the-year-round 
water is provided by three boreholes 
and 14 dams. Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co. are the agents. 


£42,500 AT AUCTION 


SUCCESSFUL auction was held 

recently by Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. when they submitted 
Capt. B. F. G. Currie’s Dingley Hall 
estate, which covers 364 acres on the 
borders of Leicestershire and North- 
amptonshire, 24 miles from Market 
Harborough, and within easy reach of 
the Fernie, Pytchley and Woodland 
Pytchley Hunts. The estate, which 
was available with possession of vir- 
tually the whole, was offered in 33 lots, 
of which 22 were sold for a total of 
£42,500. Dingley Hall, a handsome 
stone house dating mainly from the 
17th century, standing in eight acres 
of gardens, fetched £4,300. 


£20 10s. AN ACRE FOR 
GRASS KEEP 

LETTER from Messrs. Vick and 

Price, estate agents of Barn- 
staple, North Devon, refers to a ready 
demand for grass keep in the West 
Country and states that £15 an acre is 
quite a common figure and that 
buyers have paid up to £20 10s. an 
acre. Included among a number of 
auctions of agricultural properties in 
which the firm have participated are 
those of Lower Westford, an attested 
feeding farm of 87 acres at Wellington, 
sold, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Risdon, Hosegood and Morle, for 
£14,100, an average of over £160 an 
acre; and South Ford, a dairy farm of 
68 acres at South Molton, which 
fetched £10,300, an average of over 
£150 an acre. PROCURATOR. 


that’s a clever idea! 


‘TANGENT’ DOOR SLIDERS 

Here’s the Track to slide your door smoothly round 
the corner. There are already 350,000 sets in use, 
all over the World. Write for List T/CL. 


‘MARATHON’ DOOR SLIDERS 

In most lovely homes. Glide silently at a touch. 
Safe, everlasting and low priced. Ask for List 
M/CL. 


‘LORETTO’ CABINET SLIDERS 
Lovely to look at on cabinets, cupboards and ward- 
robes. Quiet, secure and space-saving. Ask for 


List L/CL. 


INSIST ON 


Ylenderson 
SLIDING DOOR GEAR 


P. C. HENDERSON LTD. HAROLD HILL 
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By Henderson of course— 


and ideal for your garage or 
private lock-up. ‘Ultra- 
matic’ 180 is the new low 
priced Overhead Door Gear 
—and it’s self opening! 

Henderson ‘Ultra’ and 
‘Ultramatic’ Overhead Door 
Gear are quict, secure-look- 
ing and trouble free. They 
can’t stick, swing or slam; 
nothing projects to trap 
wind or rain—and just 
think of the space saved. 

Your Architect or Builder 
will tell you Henderson is 
best. Write for illustrated 


Folder OD/CL and Prices. 


WONDERFUL 
VALUE 


‘Ultra’ set 150 with Austin 


Door complete—under £19 


FIRST NAME IN 
SLIDING DOORS 
FOR 35 YEARS 


ROMFORD ESSEX 
H 107 
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sticklers for good coffee appreciate blend 37 


The more particular you are about coffee, the more you will recognise 
the merits of Nescafé Blend 37. Here are the lively aroma and 

flavour you look for; here is the inimitable tang achieved 

only by the authentic “high roast”. Allow a teaspoonful of Blend 37 for 
each cupful and add boiling water for perfect after-dinner black coffee. 
For delicious white coffee, add hot milk to taste. Yes—Blend 37 


is easy to make—but it is worthy to be judged, not so much for this CONTINENTAL BLEND 


advantage, as for its excellence. Price 4/6 in the tin with the green band. ail 
ESCAFE ;\/ 


A SPECIAL BLEND OF HIGH-ROAST COFFEES 


FARMING NOTES 
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FAMILY LABOUR 
ON FARMS 


T N yitH the continued reduction 
in the total of hired labour on 
farms, which is generally attri- 
buted to the fuller use of machinery 
‘and labour-saving equipment, one 
would expect to find some increase in 
the proportion of family labour on 
farms. The farmer or his son using a 
new machine thatsaves effort, orsaving 
|time with better designed buildings, 
can do his own work and part of 
another man’s work, too. This flexi- 
bility is much more readily arranged 
with members of the family than it is 
with hired men, who are apt to con- 
sider that one particular job is theirs 
and that, even though the work may 
be better arranged to give them time 
to spare, they should not be shifted 
on to another job. I am not suggesting 
that in agriculture we have anything 
like the restrictive practices that 
trouble some other industries, but 
obviously family labour which has a 
close interest in using every hour to 
the best advantage of the farm, what- 
ever the job in hand may be, is likely 
to be more amenable than hired labour. 
I see from the University of 
Reading report (Farm Management 
Survey No. 7, 5s.) that over a wide 
range of farms sampled in recent years 
family labour represented 32.7 per 
cent. of the total labour in 1954/5 and 
rose to 34.2 per cent. in 1956/7. As 
would be expected, the importance of 
family labour is greater with the 
smaller farms. The highest proportion 
of family labour is found on the two 
groups of smallest average size—that 
is, the grassland dairy farms, where 
nearly 50 per cent. of the labour was 
family labour, and more particularly 
the small dairy farms, where the pro- 
portion was about 60 per cent. 


Subsidies and World Prices 


NE of the reasons why the cost 
of the farm subsidies has in- 
creased lately is the fall in the general 
level of prices of farm products in the 
world. This has widened the gap 
‘between the standard prices guaran- 
teed to British farmers and the open 
market prices. It would be interesting 
to know how much of the subsidy 
increase is due to this. The Ministry 
of Agriculture cannot say. They know 
that the cost of Exchequer support 
for British agriculture increased by 
16 per cent. in the financial..year 
1956/7 and by a further 184 per cent. 
in 1957/8, but they are unable to 
jisolate the proportion of the increase 
due to falling prices of farm products 
on the one hand and expanding home 
joutput on the other. We know that 
the net output of our farms has 
increased by about 4 per cent. in the 
past two years, so this must be a 
factor. But falling world prices must 
have been much more costly to British 
taxpayers, though not of course to 
them as food consumers. The cost of 
food in the shops has, taking every- 
thing together, been falling. 


Beef Bulls Popular 


EEF Shorthorn breeders have 

been urging the English Milk 
Marketing Board to keep more of 
their sires at the breeding centres. 
[he cross with the Shorthorn has not 
uitherto been as popular as the cross 
with the Hereford or the Aberdeen- 
Angus for use with dairy cows to 
xroduce beef stock. But there seems 
ittle doubt from Scottish experience 
hat beef Shorthorn bulls do remark- 
tbly well with the Ayrshire, which is 
scotland’s national dairy breed. Fig- 
ires published by the Scottish Milk 
“arketing Board show that at the 
southbar and Newlands cattle breed- 
mg centres the demand for beef 
shorthorn inseminations is up by 
06 per cent. this year and Aberdeen- 


Angus by 85 per cent. Meanwhile 
there has been a drop in demand for 
dairy bulls. The same trend is evident 
in England. More dairy farmers are 
trying to breed and rear beef stock, 
using for this purpose those cows in 
their milking herds which are not the 
best producers. The outcome will be 
fewer real dairy heifers and then less 
milk produced, which will not worry 
the Milk Marketing Board. 


Calf Subsidy as Before 


ARIOUS suggestions have been 

made for amending the regulations 
of the calf subsidy scheme so as to 
make some extra payment for polled 
calves and also include heifer calves 
of Friesian type. But the Ministry 
has decided that the scheme should 
carry on as it is now for another three 
years. The calf subsidy is £8 10s. for 
each steer calf and £7 10s. for each 
heifer calf of beef type which is 
properly reared and suitable for beef 
production. Heifer calves of Friesian, 
Ayrshire and Channel Island type 
are not eligible. The Friesian men 
feel they are not getting a fair deal 
over the exclusion of their heifers 
from the beef calf payments. It is 
trne enough that a Friesian heifer 
may make a very useful beef beast, 
well liked by some butchers looking 
for lean meat, but I doubt whether 
it would be right to spend public 
money on subsidising the production 
of an animal really intended for milk 
production. Friesian steers are eligible 
for the beef calf subsidy. 


Swine Fever Outbreaks 


O fewer than 486 outbreaks of 

swine fever were confirmed 
between January and the end of May. 
Restrictions have had to be applied in 
Leicestershire, Warwickshire, Somer- 
set, Worcestershire, Dorset, Cheshire, 
Staffordshire and Shropshire. I list 
the counties in the order of the number 
of outbreaks they have suffered. To 
get better control the Minister of 
Agriculture has now decided that two 
big areas must be declared infected 
with swine fever, one in the Midlands 
and the other in the south-west, 
comprising all these counties. It is a 
serious matter when store markets and 
the exhibition of pigs at shows have 
to be prohibited. Markets for fat pigs 
intended for immediate slaughter can 
still be held and the movement of pigs 
to private premises is permitted under 
licence, with isolation for 28 days 
afterwards. These restrictions are a 
great nuisance, but we are right to deal 
sternly with such diseases as swine 
fever and foot-and-mouth to stop 
them becoming endemic here. 


Publicity Scheme for Flowers 


O promote the sale of flowers the 

N.F.U. has put forward a publi- 
city scheme drawn up under the 
Agricultural Marketing Acts which, if 
it goes through, will require ° all 
growers. above a certain level of 
production to pay a levy. The scheme 
would cover growers with more than 
2,500 square feet of glass or more than 
one acre of land devoted to flower 
growing and also growers whose 
flower receipts are more than £500 a 
year. The money raised, amounting to 
perhaps £50,000-£60,000 a year, would 
be spent on advertising to promote the 
sales of British flowers. If the idea of a 
compulsory scheme is not favourably 
received in the counties, there is the 
possibility of a voluntary scheme 
which is proposed by the flower trade. 
Presumably this would be a joint 
effort, like the national milk publicity 
scheme. Growers are asked to say by 
July 30 what they want done. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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Banish 
diy skin! 


NEW SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT 
BRINGS DEWY-SMOOTH BEAUTY 


TART by cleansing your skin with 
Helena Rubinstein’s nourishing 
PASTEURIZED FACE CREAM _ SPECIAL. 
This is a rich blend of emollients, 
specially formulated for dry skin. As 
you work it over your face and neck, 
it sinks deep into the pores, seeking 
out every speck of dirt and make-up 
. . melting away all signs of flakiness 
... leaving your skin spotlessly clean, 
soft and supple. PASTEURIZED FACE 
CREAM SPECIAL, 8/6. 


THE NEXT STEP is to nourish your 
skin with Helena Rubinstein’s youthi- 
fying PERFECTION CREAM, rich in 
soothing oils and herbal extracts that 
are especially beneficial to tired, dry 
skins. Pat it on after you have cleansed 
your face and neck—and leave it on 
to work for you overnight. As your 
facial muscles relax in sleep, it sinks 
deep into your skin... feeding back 
precious oils to thirsty tissues and 


World beauty authority Helena Rubinstein 
has perfected a special range of pre- 
parations . . . formulated expressly to 
combat the dangers of a dry skin, to 
eliminate all signs of tautness and 
flaking, and actively prevent ageing 
lines and wrinkles. Here is Helena 
Rubinstein’s simple routine for you to 
follow, 


parched skin areas — ensuring that you 
wake to find your skin revitalised, soft 
and supple. PERFECTION CREAM 9/6. 
FINALLY, smooth on Silk-Tone Foun- 
dation Special .. . extra-creamy liquid 
silk that moisturizes and covers beauti- 
fully, 10/-. Then powder with new Silk 
Face Powder for Dry Skin, real silk, 
formulated with new ingredients to 
retain moisture, cling longer. It ensures 
a flawless complexion, ever dewy, never 
dry. In pale pink box, 11/-. REFILLS, 8/-. 
New, too! Carry moisturizing Silk 
Minute Make-up for Dry Skin in your 
handbag, to touch up during the day. 
Square pink compact, 10/6. REFILL 
PACKS, 6/6. 


FREE CONSULTATIONS 

Next time you are passing, do dropinat 
our London Salon—3 Grafton Street, 
W.1 —or ring GRO 7501. The staff 
are always ready to give you advice 
on your particular beauty problems. 


Helena Rubinstein 


3 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 


- PARIS - NEW YORK 
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One of a pait of George III silver sauce tureens. 
London, date 1818. Maker Philip Rundell. 
Weight 68.70 ozs. Length including handles 10 ins. 


Magdalen College, Oxford, and the River Cherwell, by T. Ramsay, op. 1755. 
Oils on canvas, 24 by 28 inches. 


By capes 4 


NN 


BY APPOINTMENT BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN YO H.R H, THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
MEDALLISTS MEODALLISTS 
EST. 1772 


PERIOD: SILVER 3° JEWELLERY=. :> CHINESE SAR fF 
CLASSIC ANTIQUITIES : PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS 
COINS, MEDALS AND DECORATIONS 


5,6 & 7 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Tel: WHItehall 5275 (5 lines) Cables: SPINK LONDON 


Ancient Persian bronze bowl, decorated in relief with a stag. 
Sarsanian, A.D. c.600. 


Diameter 10% ins. Depth 23 ins. 18¢h century, Chinese. Diameter 10% ins. 


Translucent green jade dish inscribed with two poems by the 
Emperor Ch’ien Lung, dated 1792. 


bd 


Which 


SANDEMAN 
SHERRY 


will you have? 


AMONTILLADO 


a medium AS 
dry sherry 


ARMADA CREAM 
"a fine old 
A cream sherry 


Sandeman 
Sherries are 
available from 
17/- a bottle. 
They come from 
the finest 
vineyards of 
Jerez in Spain. 


APITIV 


superb extra 
dry pale fino 


e 
APITIV 
_ SHERRY | 


| even omy eau 10 


| 


||. G. SANDEMAN SONS & CO. LTD. 
)\T. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
. 


i 


Increased supplies of the 
celebrated “‘‘Grouse’”’ 
‘otch Whisky are again available— 
the delight of connoisseurs. This 
aly superlative Scotch has been well- 
iown and esteemed for over 150 years. 
. To make sure of your personal sup- 
ies, or in case of difficulty, please 
der direct. A cheque for £22 10s. 
ings a case of one dozen bottles, 
triage paid, to your home. 


{ROUSEWHISKY 


HEW GLOAG & SON LTD., Perth, Scotland 


Yenders of the Famous “‘ Grouse” Scotch 
Whisky since 1800. 


mporters of the popular ‘‘ Pintail” Sherry. 
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NEW BOOKS 


FROM PRISTINE MUD 
TO SPACE TRAVEL 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. LOREN EISELEY is head 
D of the Department of Anthro- 

pology at the University of 
Pennsylvania. It is clear from his 
book The Immense Journey (Gollancz, 
16s.) that he is a poet as well as a pro- 
fessor. In studying what we thus far 
know, or assume, about man’s emer- 
gence and growth, he is aware of man 
not as a conqueror but as a fellow- 
creature, and the creatures include for 
Dr. Eiseley not only the lordly ones 
but the smallest and weakest, even 
the non-animate, the flowers and trees, 
the grass and the mosses. ‘‘All flesh is 
grass’’ is more than a figure of speech. 


above us for untold hours, hurtled his 
mate. And from far up, ringing from 
peak to peak of the summits over us, 
came a cry of such unutterable and 
ecstatic joy that it sounds down across 
the years and tingles among the cups 
on my quiet breakfast table.” 

You see from that how fine a 
writer Dr. Eiseley is—not perfect, for 
the hours of a night are not “‘untold’”’ 
and the bird’s joy was not “un- 
utterable”’ since he heard its utterance. 


Scientist and Poet 


But that is how he writes, pur- 
veying the erudition of a scientist with 


AAAAAAAAAAMAMMaAMAMNAMMM2M2 12021 
THE IMMENSE JOURNEY 


By Loren Eiseley 
(Gollancz, 16s.) 


LETTERS FROM HILAIRE BELLOC 
Selected and edited by Robert Speaight 
(Hollis & Carter, 30s.) 


“BROTHER SAVAGES AND GUESTS” 
By Percy V. Bradshaw 
(W. H. Allen, 30s.) 
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The immense journey that Dr. Eiseley 
writes about is that of man, and there 
are moments when he is not sure that 
all that has been lavished upon man, 
often to the detriment and sometimes 
to the utter destruction of his fellow- 
animals, has borne the fruit one could 
have wished. “Sometimes of late 
years I find myself thinking the most 
beautiful sight in the world might be 
the birds taking over New York after 
the last man has run away to the 
hills.”’” 

Space and space-travel haunt our 
imaginations to-day. The author is 
not over-impressed by all this. “Some 
day, with a telescopic lens an acre in 
extent, we are going to see something 
not to our liking, some looming shape 
outside there across the great pond of 
space.’’ But the important projec- 
tion, the thing that matters, ‘‘the 
most enormous extension of vision of 
which life is capable,”’ is “‘the projec- 
tion of itself into other lives. This is 
the lonely, magnificent power of 
humanity. It is, far more than any 
spatial adventure, the supreme epi- 
tome of the reaching out.”’ 


A Young Hawk’s Ecstasy 


Not that Dr. Eiseley sees non- 
human creatures as altogether lacking 
this power to project themselves into 
one another’s lives. No one could be- 
lieve that who reads the chapter called 
The Bird and the Machine. Here he is 
telling ofanadventure of his youth. Part 
of his work during a scientific journey 
was to catch birds for zoos. He had 
caught a young hawk and caged it, 
and saw its mate fly away. The next 
morning, not without his collabora- 
tion, the hawk escaped. He watched 
it fly “straight into that towering 
emptiness of light and crystal that my 
eyes could scarcely bear to penetrate. 
For another long moment there was 
silence. I could not see him. The light 
was too intense. Then from far up 
somewhere a cry came ringing down 
... Straight out of the sun’s eye, where 
she must have been soaring restlessly 


the sensitive imagination of a poets 
He is a scientist who is not afraid, in 
these determinedly material days, to 
use the word “God.” Dealing with the 
first emergence of creatures out of the 
slime on to the land, he says: “Perhaps 
there also, among rotting fish-heads 
and blue night-burning bog lights, 
moved the eternal mystery, the care- 
ful finger of God.’”’ It is interesting to 
catch here an echo of one of the 
absurdities that came from a pen not 
usually absurd—G. K. Chesterton’s. 
Chesterton speaks of Thomas Hardy, 
one of the most profoundly religious 
of men, “botanising in the swamp.” 
Dr. Eiseley shows how revealing 
botanising in the primeval swamp 
may be. Because Hardy botanised in 
the swamp, Chesterton dismisses him, 
in one of the classic miscalculations of 
English criticism, as ‘‘a sort of village 
atheist brooding and blaspheming 
over the village idiot.” 

In this lovely book Dr. Eiseley 
shows us the emergence of man and 
the course of his immense journey. 
He ends with man prying at once into 
the immensity of space and into the 
infinite receding littleness of matter, 
wherein he hopes to find the secret 
that will permit him to create living 
stuff. Dr. Eiseley will not be excited, 
he says, “if the day comes when the 
slime of the laboratory for the first 
time crawls under man’s direction.” 
“Rather,’’ he writes, “I would say that 
if ‘dead’ matter has reared up this 
curious landscape of fiddling crickets, 
song sparrows, and wondering men, it 
must be plain even to the most devoted 
materialist that the matter of which 
he speaks contains amazing if not 
dreadful powers, and may not im- 
possibly be, as Hardy has suggested 
‘but one mask of many worn by the 
Great Face behind.’ ”’ 


BELLOC IN HIS LETTERS 


Men do not often write to their 
enemies, which is why the publication 
of a collection of letters rarely shows 
more than one side of a character. 
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300 Years 


Tradition 


It is 300 years since Vienna first 
taught Europe the pleasure of coffee 
drinking. Today ‘‘ Blue Danube ” 
Viennese Coffee preserves the tradi- 
tion of that great epoch. 


The secret of ‘‘ Blue Danube ” 
coffee is in the special Viennese 
seasoning. This is expertly pre- 
pared from figs roasted and treated 
in such a way that, although they 
cannot be tasted, they subtly bring 
out the rich, full flavour of the 
coffees. 


There are two individual roasts; 
both can be made in any of the 
usual ways. One is a light break- 
fast roast, the other a richer, after- 
dinner coffee. Each is packed ina 
medium grind, and there is also a 
special Espresso Grind in the 
After-Dinner Roast. 


“Blue Danube ” Viennese Coffee is 
obtainable from all leading grocers, 
including Harrods, Selfridges, Army 
and Navy Stores, Robert Jackson, and 
all branches of the International 
Stores, Oakeshotts, etc. 


Danube 


Viennese Coffee 


ETDs 


GLORIA PRODUCTS 


125 PARKWAY, N.W.! 
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with fully Automatic Transmission 


If motoring for you is more than just getting there, you owe 
yourself a run in the new Riley Two-Point-Six. Here’s thrilling 
power, married to a new suspension which gives almost un- 
believable surefootedness. And a better than ever version of 
the famous Riley steering. Seating is for six in sheer luxury, 
polished walnut facia and door cappings, rich leather upholstery. 
The engine is the new 6-cylinder twin-carburetter unit, big 
hearted and smooth as silk all the way. The brakes are power 
assisted. Altogether the new Riley Two-Point-Six is a car 
you'll be proud to own. Ask your dealer for a demonstration. | 


Three transmissions to choose from. A synchromesh | 
gearbox with short sperts type manual gear shift is standard. | 


; 5 s 3 | 
Optional equipment, at extra cost, includes overdrive or a com- | 


pletely automatic transmission. 


Basic price £940 plus £471.78. P.T. 


Riley for Magnificent Motoring 


RILEY MOTORS LTD., Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showroom: 55/56 Pall Mall, S.W.1. Overseas Division: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford& 41-46 Piccadilly, W .1 


The new Riley One-Point-Five— 
a compact 4 seater with brilliant 

performance, and low running costs. 
Price £575 plus £288,178. P.T. 


The 
menace of 
Woodworm 


4 Woodworm & Dry Rot : / S [scorn wise 
Control operators treating . Sh Wacdmateerlllan Ss 
Woodworm in a church roof. : 3 : 


Few people realize the extensive damage that woodworm 
can do to roof timbers, floors, furniture and other wood- 
work if prompt action is not taken. Only by skilled 
treatment can these pests be prevented from spreading 
throughout your home or other premises. That is why 
you should call in the Woodworm & Dry Rot Control 
Service. This nation-wide Service eradicates woodworm 
arid dry rot under a 20-year Guarantee of future pro- 
tection. It also covers the control of rats, mice, cock- 


roaches and all other pests. Write for information and Hf EL AN iyi ii Ui FEN 
advice to the: = 


WOODWORM & DRY ROT CENTRE SCOTCH WHISKY 
DEPT. WCL 3, 23 BEDFORD SQUARE, WCr. TEL: LANGHAM 5455 Established 1893 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD. DISTILLERS LEITH SCOTL 


_ 1 SAVILE ROW, W.1 (Telephone REGent 0186). 
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DOWCESTER 
CREAM 
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PRODUCE OF SPAIN 


OALE LISTER, & CO.LTD, THE CALLS, LEEDS 
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The 
‘KEILBURN’ 
Jacket 


Hawkes offer this new model as the ideal 
garment for outdoor wear, particularly when 
shooting, motoring or walking. It is built for 
comfort and freedom of movement. It is in the 
remarkable new “Gannex’’ cloth, which is 
windproof, waterproof, lighter when wet than 
ordinary woollen cloth, and has the extra 


advantage that it keeps free from inside 
moisture. In three sizes: Small (36°-38” chest). 
Medium (39°-41"). Large (42”-44"). In Fawn or 
Blue, PRICE 9 GNS. (Post and pkg. 2/6 extra.) 


From the Department for Immediate Wear. 


Hawkes 
Savile Row 


Established 1771 


Entrance also in VIGO STREET 


| And 12a London Rd., Camberley, Surrey. Tel. : 829 
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REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING—continued 


This is so with Letters from Hilaire 
Belloc, selected and edited by Robert 
Speaight (Hollis and Carter, 30s.). 
Nor, unhappily, do they write to men 
closely associated with them. If they 
did, what a correspondence we should 
have between Belloc and Chesterton! 
As it is, in this large volume the letters 
to Chesterton number only four, 
mostly in verse. Apart from Maurice 
Baring, it was to women that Belloc 
mostly wrote, so far as this book shows 
us, and to them he does not reveal the 
intellectually swashbuckling and at 
times overbearing side of his nature. 
He says in a letter to Evan Charteris: 
“T am used to Insult, as I combine in 
one person 3 natures, all of them tar- 
gets for insult in this country: (a) 
Poverty, (b) Papistry, (3) Pugnacity. 
Any one of the 3 can just swim, but 
when all three come together the 
victim sinks. It is the first 2 that are 
by far the worst.’’ Here there is little 
of the pugnacity, though it peeps out 
in this same letter. He writes: “You 
are older than me (not than I which 
is damn board school English. Than 
me is the idiomatic and right term.)”’ 
For myself, being the product of a 
damn board school, I prefer accurate 
to Bellocian English, and insist that 
“than me’’ is not the right term. 
“You are older than me am”’ is plain 
nonsense. 


Honest in Face of Death 


There is nothing in the book to 
throw new light on this fascinating, 
creative, pugnacious creature. His 
attitude to his own condition at the 
end is what one might expect: honest 
and without self-pity. He was very 


poor and beset by the plagues of age, ° 


and refused to pretend that they were 
other than plagues. He writes to 
Mrs. Mervyn Herbert: “It is all due 
to Old Age which is, I do assure you, 
the most horrible lingering (and in- 
curable) disease ever pupped or 
calved. . . . To read the books, one 
would think that old age was a lovely 
interlude between the pleasures of this 
life and the blaze of Beatitude. The 
books represent Old Age seated in a 
fine old comfortable dignified chair, 
with venerable snowy locks and fine, 
wise, thoughtful eyes, a gentle but 
profound smile, and God-knows-what- 
and-all! But the reality is quite other. 
Old Age is a tangle of Disappointment, 
Despair, Doubt, Dereliction, Drooping, 
Debt, and Damnable Deficiency.” 

To another correspondent he 
speaks of himself as ‘“‘a man now old, 
and with too heavy a burden of error 
and wrongdoing and outward mishap, 
long labour and dereliction, to be mis- 
taken’’; and to another: ‘‘Write to me 
again as quickly as possible. My 
strength is running out, like sawdust 
out of a worn doll.’’ The book is a 
fitting and useful addendum to Mr. 
Speaight’s life of Belloc. 


KINGS, ARTISTS AND 
ECCENTRICS 


“Brother Savages and Guests’’ is a 
history of the Savage Club, now a hun- 
dred years old, by Mr. Percy V. Brad- 
shaw (W. H. Allen, 30s.). From the 
time when Sala founded it in an 
obscure pub, through its days in 
Adelphi Terrace, up to its present 
moment of glory in the London man- 
sion that was once made refulgent by 
the occupancy of Lord Curzon, the 
Savage has had many odd and many 
distinguished members, most of them 
attached, more or less securely, to the 
arts, and we find from this book that 
the moment usually produced the 


word. For example, when James 
Agate for the first time climbed the 
grand staircase in Carlton House 
Terrace, he said: ‘“‘I don’t know what 
other Savages think, but I feel like a 
debutante with a hole in her stocking.”’ 

However, the Savages have never 
had, nor needed to have, an inferiority 
complex. Kings have been among their 
number, and they have walked with 
them and kept the common touch 
which has permitted their home to 
house some very humble souls. These 
could be troublesome, but worth their 
keep. There was Old Odell, of whom 
I read with pleasure. A bearded 
drooping fellow who smoked nothing 
but cigars—‘‘I never smoke station- 
ery,’ he said when offered a cigarette 
—and drank nothing but whisky, he 
was known to turn a Prince of the 
Blood out of the chair which he con- 
sidered his, and which remains in the 
Club labelled “‘Old Odell’s Chair.’’ He 
never paid his subscriptions, or, so far 
as one can make out, anything else. 
The Committee’s efforts to oust him 
went so far as to secure his nomination 
as a Brother of the Charterhouse. 
But being a Carthusian didn’t keep 
him out of the club: it merely added 
lustre to his presence and delin- 
quencies. In space, Old Odell steals 
more in this record of a hundred years 
than any other Savage, and well 
deserves to. 


—_————_e—___—_——__ 


A GREAT WILD-LIFE 
SANCTUARY 


HE Coto Dofiana, an area of some 

67,000 acres of sand dunes, scrub 
and marshes adjoining the river Gua- 
dalquivir in Andalusia near its mouth, 
is probably the largest unspoilt sanc- 
tuary for wild life remaining in 
Europe. During recent years three 
expeditions have been made-there, to 
study mainly the status of the birds, 
their ecological relationships and their 
migrations. Reports of scientific ex- 
peditions can be dull affairs, and it is 
the great merit of Guy Mountfort’s 
Portrait of a Wilderness (Hutchinson, 
30s.) that, aided by numerous photo- 
graphs by Eric Hosking, it contrives 
to present the facts and discoveries of 
the expeditions that he led to the 
Coto Dofiana in a most readable form. 


Birds of Prey 


Riding in the Coto, one of those 
who accompanied Mr. Mountfort was 
heard to say, was like riding back into 
the Middle Ages. Quite apart from the 
vast spaces and their solitude, and the 
primitiveness of life there, the great 
numbers and variety of the birds, not- 
ably birds of prey, are something that 
no other area in Western Europe can 
equal. Black kites, short-toed eagles 
and Spanish imperial eagles, red kites 
and griffon vultures, azure-winged 
magpies, white storks (which often 
stay in the marismas for the winter), 
red-necked nightjars and squacco 
herons—the list of rarities or near- 
rarities is remarkable. The great 
majority of them are portrayed in a 
series of black-and-white photographs 
the quality of which even Mr. Hosking 
has never excelled, and five, including 
the azure-winged magpie, the short- 
toed eagle and the Spanish imperial 
eagle, are finely illustrated in colour. 

Though the main interest of the 
book lies in its account of the birds 
of the area, there are chapters on the 
wild animals, which include the 
lynx, the mongoose and the wild boar, 
and until recently included a herd of 
camels that were brought to Cadiz 
from the Canary Islands in 1829 and 
turned loose on the Coto, and on the 
plant and insect life. And in the final 
chapter E. M. Nicholson considers the 
relationship of the various forms of 
life one to another and to the different 
environments that this remarkable 
region provides. 
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Fine 
Watches 
by 
Benson 


Slim 9-ct gold wrist watch. 
Fully jewelled. Swiss lever 
movement. £22.10.0. 


Square 9-ct gold model -with 
flexible gold bracelet. Fully 
jewelled. Swiss lever move- 
ment. £110. 


18-ct gold wrist watch. Swiss 
lever movement. Gilt, pattern- 
ed. dial. £82.10.0. 

“Signal” 9-ct gold automatic 
model. Fully jewelled. Swiss 
lever movement. £37.4.0. 


An illustrated catalogue gladly 
sent on request 


J.W. BENSON LTD 


25 Old Bond Street, London WI 
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sends us two of its 


finest sherries 


FINO SAN PATRICIO 


Pale, dry, perfect for discerning palates. 


Garveys ‘FINE & DRY’ 


A most agreeable medium dry sherry. 


NOW AVAILABLE IN THIS COUNTRY 


Imported by MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LTD., 
Walbrook House, 23-29 Walbrook, London, E.C.4. 


png 
—< spre 
By Appointment 
to H.M. The Queen 5 
Silversmiths & Jewellers 


for well-matched accessories 


Black kid 
hand-sewn gloves 
£4. 0.0 


Black silk 
umbrella with 
shepherd’s crook 
crocodile handle 
£15. 0.0 


Black crocodile 
handbag 
£71.0.0 


TTY Yi Tp 


ASPREY & CO. LTD 
165/169 NEW BOND STREET - 
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FABRICS wp 
FASHIONS 


ABRICS with an interesting surface are the 
medium through which the designers can 
best express the current moods of fashion. 
fhe sack dresses, the loose-backed dresses and 
oats, the coats with full backs, and the suits 
hat are the essence of simplicity with their 
arrow skirts and short plain jackets, all look 
heir smartest in a fabric that has a fluffy or pile 
urface, is broken by a chenille stripe or a 
nohair blob or has a bouclé yarn woven in at 
ntervals to create an irregular rough-cast effect. 
“crisper tweeds come for the numerous trapeze 
yutlines for suits. Velours take the bloom of 
velvet; teddy-bear cloths mix alpaca with 
nohair as well as wool. Similar broken surfaces 
ire obtained by blending differing varieties of 
icetate and viscose so that the silk appears 
aintly quilted or like a marcella cotton. Black 
nakes many of the smartest items and the 
jlack fabrics are all interesting, soft chiffon- 
weight wools that fall in melting folds, or velours 
vith the bloom of velvet, or with a deep pile. 
Dior in their latest London collection show 
1 series of wonderful winter coats in thick heavy 
yvelours, in bright colours as well as black. Belts 
sutton on to a wide front panel, then dip at the 
yack well below the natural waistline over many 


A wool chemise dress knitted in bold zig-zag vertical stripes with fine ribbed bands at the 
hem, the neck and the end of the sleeves (Susan Small Casuals) 


folds. Tweed coats are speckled and the tweeds thick, light and 
woven with rough bouclé or with brushed effects. Fringed scarves 
fold over at the throat and then sometimes stream to the hems. 

In the Hardy Amies ready-to-wear collection are two superb 
top coats in a pile cloth. One is black with a gored back flowing 
out from narrow shoulders, and there is a wide sash in front that 
folds under the bust. A second, in a brown pile cloth like a teddy 
bear, has a cravat at the throat and two vertical flapped pockets 
placed low down in front. The thick bouclé tweed of Galloway 
Reels, reproduced on these pages, is used in scarlet for an inter- 
changeable foursome, a narrow suit with short straight jacket, a 
sheath dress and a three-quarter coat with a tie at the neck. 

The topcoats everywhere in the first collections look fresh and 
interesting. Supple soft tweeds as well as many mohair and nylon 
blends are shown. The newest of the mohair and nylons have a 
homespun look with a raised white canvas effect above the colour. 
The bouclé weaves continue in the glorious colour range that has 
transformed the fashionable scene, and their extreme softness and 
lightness are ideal for the loose-backed coats with deep armholes. 
Many of the Lister pile fabrics very closely resemble real fur, an 
effect achieved by using two heights of pile on one fabric. Differ- 
ent fibres, some of which respond to shrinking while others will not, 
are blended. By this process, although the fabric, is knitted in the 
ordinary way, it is treated to give different heights to the pile. 
The pile fabrics of one height only have been employed with great 
success for car coats in nutria browns, simply cut, and for linings 
to cloth coats, when they are in a “‘fur’’ brown, white or scarlet. 

For the numerous suits with crisp contours, straight-jacketed 
and slim-skirted or gored to a trapeze line, tweeds of a crisp 
character are required. Many used by the couturiers come from 
hand-worked looms in Scotland. At Mellerstain, Berwickshire, in 
the old stables, Lady Haddington has established a thriving craft 
and sells tweeds to designers in London and Paris. Among her new 
designs are attractive duster check and dog’s-tooth tweeds for 
suits with matching plains, in mauve and white or raspberry pink; 
with white these look clear and un-tweedlike. Fine flecked suit- 
ings are more orthodox but also woven with brilliant pin-points of 


rom the top: coral 
vool knobbly tweed; blue- 
rey loose mohair curl on a slub wool 
ating; tweed of hand-knit weave 
a peacock blue; printed dress wool 
a olive green, chestnut brown and 
beige (Galloway Reels) 
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4oz. £8.8.0 41.07.2113.) 0110 2 oz. £22.0.0 
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PURVEYORS OF CHAMPAGNE 
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& 


CHANDON 


CHAMPAGNE 


MAISON FONDEE EN 1743 


DRY IMPERIAL 
Vintage 1953 


and 


PREMIERE CUVEE 
Non- Vintage 


“*EA NATURELLE”? 
PERMANENT WAVING 
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RE-STYLING © > - ‘HAIR COLOURS 


Maison. Georees 


40, BUCKINGHAM PALACE RD. LONDON.JS.W.1 
ONLY ADDRESS 


(MAISON FRANCAIS E) 
Tel. VIC. 5943-4” 


The 18 Carat Look 


Exquisite 18ct. Gold mesh bracelet set with fine quality 
: diamonds and en 
cabouchon cut 
rubies £228. 10. 0 


Thiscan besupplied * 
with any stones re- 
quired or plain and 
it will fit any wrist. 


Hand made 18ct. gold 
and diamond ring 
£104. 10. 0 


Beautiful 18ct.. gold 
aquamarine and fine 
diamond brooch 

£180. 0. 0 


Finnigans 


27 NEW BOND ST., W.1 _ Telephone: Mayfair 4711 


and at Wilmslow, Cheshire 


GOIN Mare ya th et ONE O8, 


colour against a sombre ground, 
so that they look different. 
Others appear as though they 
are hand-knitted, and these are 
of a softer texture. Glorious 
colours mix for blurred broken 
effects in herring-bone and 
stripes for thicker tweeds in- 
vended for jackets that have 
1 softened outline, and top 
boats with the fashionable 
yathered or cocoon back. They 
iave the requisite fluid texture 
ulied to a bulky appearance. 
[here are openwork gossamer 
‘weeds for cocktail dresses. An 
vory white of a semi-sheer 
‘exture comes in an interesting 
rangement of thick slub 
yarns woven with very fine ones and is as light as chiffon. 


Double-knit wool jersey knitted 
in a basket stitch in pearl grey 
and black (Matita) 


TP WEEDS with depth are achieved by weaving chenille 
: with wool, by Heather Mills. The chenille in a clear 
yastel runs in lines or checks across a neutral ground of 
vool and the supple texture proves right for the short jackets 
if the suits designed by Frederick Starke for autumn. The 
dose cut jackets are shaped in front, curve out at the 
yack and are trimmed in again at the hem. Dressmaker 
letails give them a soft blurred outline. A few folds may 
pring from a shallow yoke at the back or fit the widish 
ounded collar into the revers in front. 

| A group of printed woollens for dresses in blurred 
mosaic patterns and deep rich colours is featured in the 
jralloway Reels collection for autumn. Shaded lime greens 
jgainst a murky dark brown ground make one, and vivid 
jones of red with dark crimson another. The thick bouclé 
weed comes in colours bright as well as rich, and also in 
vory. Canvas woollens also have that break in the surface 
hat is demanded for the new coats, and they are pliable to 
rork, though they are heavy enough for a top coat. 

A new fine fabric, produced by Hocking and Ring for 
louses, is a combination of Orlon with Terylene. It is a 
2mi-sheer crépe with a silky look and looks and feels very 
ke wool. It can be washed easily, drip dries and needs little 
r no ironing. 

Woollens of the utmost, suppleness are necessary to 
reate the fluid lines of so many of the winter dresses that 
re frequently draped under the bust so that a high-waisted 
fect is created. Supple wool chiffons appear in the latest 
Nor collection of wholesale clothes in London 
or a Series of very chic black dresses that have 
slender moulded silhouette. One is draped to 
U shape in front and filled in with a “‘singlet’”’ 
i the wool. All are short. Narrow tweed 
resses pouch slightly all round just below the 
atural waistline, so that they look like two 


Handwoven tweeds. From the top: grey “darned” pattern; 

suiting in autumn shades with twisted weave; a broken check 

in geranium pinks, lime, grey and black; and a dog’s-tooth 
check in lemon and grey (Mellerstain Handweavers) 


(Left) A coating of thick 
yarns making a broken 
surface comes in grouse 


colours (Country Life Wear) 
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pieces, and the tweed is supple, sturdier than the black 
wools, but still ight in weight. The dresses are straight, 
mounted on silk and worn with tweed overcoats or jackets 
to match. A polished satin is the favoured material for cock- 
tail dresses that have widish skirts or are two pieces of 
straight jumper with narrow skirt. Both black satin and 
black velvet appear, but glorious colours are the rule— 
emerald, ruby, iris blues, parma violet, mushroom brown— 
and the attractive dresses made with gently-gored skirts 
and darted waists possess real charm. 

A new venture of Jacqmar is the manufacture of twin- 

sets in fine lamb’s-wool in a set of stylish colours with plain 
pure silk squares to match, as well as a group of woollens for 
skirts. The silk squares have hand-rolled edges and a con- 
trasting piping. Three blues, different from the usual run, 
are introduced for the knits; sawdust is attractive and has a 
fascinating matching canvas weave woollen for a skirt. For 
the leather brown twinset there are a “‘poodle”’ cloth woollen 
for jacket and skirt and a silk square piped with blue. A 
scheme of clear pinks and glowing red is good. 
For his starkly simple copies of Balenciaga evening 
dresses, elegant and the height of chic, 
Frederick Starke chooses matt crépe, satin 
and velvet, all black. A long narrow sheath 
of black crépe ties under the bust with two 
black satin bows and epitomises one of the 
moods of fashion. This is a dress that makes 
great demands on the wearer; it is not a 
pretty woman’s dress but, worn by a chic 
woman, could dominate a gathering. A short 
narrow satin dress hangs from under the 
bust in front and is folded into the horizontal 
line of the low décolletage at the back, creat- 
ing an outward curve to the back. It has 
double narrow shoulder-straps tied with tiny 
bows, also at the back. 

In their wholesale collection, Worth 
combine black velvet with taffeta most 
effectively, using the taffeta for a wide sash 
that folds round the back and sides of the 
short dress and leaves a panel down the front 
of the velvet. This dress is one of a group 
cut on the trapeze line with gores widening 
from the high waist. 

P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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of By Appointment Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 


MAIDENHEAD 
(OPEN ALL DAY ON SATURDAYS) 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST.OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 


FINE QUALITY SMALL OVAL CHIPPENDALE CARVED AND GILDED 


A RARE SMALL QUEEN ANNE WALNUT KNEEHOLE DESK OF FADED 
MIRROR. CIRCA 1760. Pea fs bas os GR 


COLOUR, WITH ORIGINAL MOUNTS AND ESCUTCHEONS. Circa 1710 
: Wi 8. ins. ight 2 ft. 6 ins. 
28, 30, 32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE Measurements: Width 32ins. Depth 20ins. Height 2 ft. 6 ins 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Tel. (3 lines) 223, 963-4 40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, Wl d | 


JOHN BELL «/ ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


One of an attractive pair ot 
Chinese Chippendale elbow chairs 


Part of a very important Antique Regency 
Mahogany Dining Table on four pedestals with 
three loose leaves. Fully extended it measures 
14 feet 6 inches long and is 56 inches wide. 
An ideal table for a large dining room or 
board room. 


decorated in antique red 


One of a pair of Antique Queen Anne Walnut 
Single Chairs with finely shaped backs, cabriole 
legs and claw and ball feet. 


BRIDGE STREET 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association 


A B F R D E = N 1-5 Grantham Place Park Lane (Piccadilly end) W1 Grosvenor $762 


Telephone: 24328 Telegrams & Cables ‘‘Antiques,’’ Aberdeen 


CONTINENTAL MOE: 
OR BUSINESS APPOINTMENT 


.\ oo 


6 nl aes 
(a" ian = 


and visit _ _ _ 
.—at no extra cost in fare | 


THE 


BRUSSELS UNI 
INTERNATIONAL 


on your way to:- 


AUSTRIA - ITALY -: F 
GREEGE - LUXEMBURG 
SWITZERLAND «: GZECGHO 


RUMANIA - YUGOSLAVIA 
or any of the 104 destina 
in Europe, Africa, U.S.A. a 


Write NOW for free literature on the Brussels Universa@ 
Exhibition and Sabena’s services to Sabena, Dept. No.14, 
36/37 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


LONDON GERrard 6960 (enquiries) - MANCHESTER DEAnsgate 595 be 
BIRMINGHAM CENtral 7434 - GLASGOW CITy 6018 - DUBLIN 73440 — 


Telephone: 24328 Telegrams & Cables “‘Antiques,”’ Aberdeen | | ae 


